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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices: 


Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. _Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, 0, 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. DECISI 


Il. ( 
17: 


EDITO! 


CURRE 


Direct Service Baltimore to Honolulu without transshipment. 
For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to General Offices, or to meg 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, ~ 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, - 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. Rice 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). 


Increasing Your 1930 Volume! 


Dependable Distribution Service from a Stock Located Near 
Your Customer Is the Best Foundation Upon Which to Build 


LOCATED AND EQUIPPED TO OFFER YOU VALUABLE CO-OPERATION. 


MISCE! 


LOSS , 


MEMBER: 
U. S. CHAMBER Sst: ie 
OF COMMERCE ieee z 


Merchandise Cars for Each Rail Line Loading Daily at Our Platforms 
— Save Cartage Expense — Expedite Delivery — Build Good Will 


"TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, INC. 


H. C. Herschman, President SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI F. J. MEEKER, Secretary: 


Published weekly by Tite Trarric Service Corp., 418 S. Market St., Chicago, 1!) Et 1879. 
second ciass matter January 4, 1913, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the Act 0! March 9, 
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Above—The Sefton Brooklyn Box 
Factory occupies space in the Bush 
Terminal Bldg., Brooklyn. 


Left—Dixon Board Mills, Inc., at 
Carthage, Ind. 





Above—Sefton Box Factory at 
Anderson, Ind. 


Top center illust—Sefton Box Fac- 
tory at Chicago, Il. 





























Container Corporation of America Acquires 
Sefton and Dixon Board Mills, Inc. 


The Container Corporation of America has acquired the Sefton Container Corporation and the Dixon Board Mills, Inc. 


The Sefton Container Corporation owns and operates three plants, one in Brooklyn, N. Y., another in Chicago, and 
a third at Anderson, Ind. 


The products manufactured in the Brooklyn plant are corrugated fibre boxes and corrugated paper products. The 
Chicago plant of the Sefton Container Corporation manufactures folding paperboard cartons, paper pails and corrugated 
fibreboard products, while the Anderson, Ind., plant makes corrugated fibreboard products and folding paperboard boxes, 
including retail delivery boxes, such as suit and hat boxes, florist 
boxes, cake boxes, etc. 


This acquisition makes our line of paperboard products in the con- 
tainer field more complete and puts us in position to cater to the - 
requirements of our customers in the following lines: 


Boxboards for set-up and folding boxes, 
Corrugated fibreboard boxes and products, 

Solid fibreboard boxes and products, 

Folding cartons in either large or small quantities, 
Folding and k. d. retail delivery boxes, 

Ice Cream and Oyster Pails and other paper pails. 


The Dixon Board Mills, Inc., own a boxboard mill at Carthage, 
Ind., making test liners, boxboards and straw for corrugating, all of 
which materials are used in the manufacture of the various com- 
modities of the Container Corporation of America and Sefton Con- 
tainer Corporation. 


Both of these companies will immediately be absorbed into and 
coordinated with the activities of the Container Corporation and the 
entire personnel of the Sefton Container Corporation will be trans- 
ferred intact. 


We welcome this opportunity to serve a greater clientele in our 
industry and will spare no efforts to retain and increase, if possible, 





How a delicate radio can be packed and shipped the reputation for quality and service established by the Sefton Con- 
in a corrugated fibreboard box. Note double tainer Corporation with their list of Customers. When you write, 
wall reinforcements for protection. refer to Dept. 13 for quick service. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 
AND 


MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


111 W. Washington St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 













Seven Mills Fifteen Box Factories Capacity Over 1300 Tons per Day 
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ad Fast through daily freight service Fast through daily freight service 
from Buffalo and Rochester daily f Chi d the West f 

“ for Chicago and beyond via New — ey ve : 3 we 

$- Castle, Pa., and the Baltimore and Buffalo and Rochester frontier and 
Ohio R. R., affording third morn- the East via New Castle, Pa. 

ur ing delivery in Chicago from the 

e, Buffalo and Rochester frontier. Third morning deliveries in Buf- 

” With its eastern connections this falo and Rochester and fourth morn- 
train makes fourth morning Chicago ing deliveries in New York, New 


deliveries from New York, New 
Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania 
points. . points. 


Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania 


BuFFALO ROCHESTER-AND PITTSBURGH RAILWAY 


‘‘Dependable All-Year, All-Weather Service’’ 
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WHERE TRACKS ARE CLEAR! 


Traffic delays are a regular thing these days. Highways are jammed. 
Even great railroad terminals, patronized by many lines, often are clogged. 


One outstanding steel highway system remains open. That is the inter- 
city electric lines. Built on their own private right of ways, the steel paths 
are always open. Freight sent by them moves. There is no waiting for some 
stalled motor to get out of the way, or a car to be rescued from the thick of a 
great terminal jam. A constantly increasing number of shippers know this 
and hence, “Ship by Electric Freight.” 


Write L. FE. Earlywine, chairman Central Electric Traffic Association, 
Terminal Building, Indianapolis, Ind., for further details about this great 
Middle Western Service. A free booklet tells all. 
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The Coast Line 


HE Petersburg Railroad, organized 100 years 

ago, was conceived by the people of Peters- 
burg, Virginia, as a means of increasing their 
trade. It was built with funds subscribed by the 
citizens and the city of Petersburg, and by the 
State of Virginia. Its officers and employees were 
men who lived in Petersburg or the sections 
along the railroad. 

Much the same is true of the other railroads 
that were later brought together in the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company. 

By far the larger number were built by local 
initiative, mostly with local capital, to supply 
local transportation needs. Their officers were 
men prominent in local affairs and their em- 
ployees were drawn from the pick of the sub- 
stantial people ct along their rails. 

Practically everybody in the sections they 
served had a direct personal interest in these 
railroads because they were owned and run by 
people whom they knew. 

ailroad officers not only kriew every em- 
ployee by his first name but knew something 
about each man’s family. Every employee knew 
all the officers. 

Common interest in th:ir work, a common 
pride in overcoming obscacles and making a 
good showing for the Company, bound officers 
and other employees together. 

With the growth of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
men who demonstrated their ability advanced to 
more responsible jobs, until in turn many of 
them became officers. Each brought with him 
that intimate knowledge of the work so essential 


The Standard Railroad of the South 
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{ This is the fourth of a series of advertisements by the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, commemorating the 
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to successful railroad operation. Each was imbued 
with that loyalty to the common cause that has 
made the “Coast Line Family” a reality. 

The ever lengthening rails of the Atlantic 
Coast Line now make impossible the constant 
contact between all officers and all employees, 
but the “family” tradition persists as strongly 
as it ever did and is the Coast Line’s most 
valuable asset. 

Scores of Coast Line employees have never 
worked for any other employer. Some families 
have given three generations of valued workers 
to the Coast Line organization. 

Thirty-four Coast Line employees have 
worked for the Company or its predecessors 
for 50 years, 1384 have served it 25 years 
or longer. 

Officers and employees—the men who run the 
Coast Line today—are for the most part from the 
sections served by Coast Line rails. They know 
the country and the people; they know the trans- 
portation needs of every industry. Many of them 
own farms or are partners in various enterprises. 
All have a personal interest in the advancement 
and growth of the Southeast. 

They and the Atlantic Coast Line are part and 
parcel of the Southeast; of one blood with the 
people that they serve. 

And as long as the Atlantic Coast Line can 
attract to its ranks the same type of workers 
it has been fortunate in having in the past it is 
confident of its ability to render an increasingly 
valuable service to the people and the industries 
of the Southeast. 
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centennial of its earliest conStituent company — the “Petersburg Railroad Company} 
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The rates and fares which railway 
patrons pay are distributed three ways 
by the railway organization. One part, 
by far the largest, goes to the employes 
as wages. Another part, the second 
largest, is spent outside the railway 
organization for fuel, materials and sup- 
plies, other operating expenses and taxes. 
The third part, the smallest, goes to the 
owners and other investors in the rail- 
way property, their dividends and inter- 
est constituting what is practically rent 
for the use of the plant which they have 
furnished. 

Everyone who ships or travels sees the 
employes who operate the railway plant 
and realizes that they must receive their 
pay. So, too, in a general way does 
everyone see the coal burned, the other 
supplies consumed, the taxes paid. Not 
everyone realizes, however, that every 
item in the plant which is being used is 
the result of someone’s toil or self-denial 
and that therefore the plant, too, deserves 
its pay. 

It is helpful occasionally to look at a 
piece of railway track and meditate on 
what lies back of its construction. Every 
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Paying the Investor 


— Dependable for 79 Years — 








tie, every rail, every spike represents the 
investment of money. Here may be found 
assembled, under the appearance of steel 
and wood, the slowly accumulated sav- 
ings of many individuals. A _ single 
artery of the nation’s commerce may hold 
within its commonplace form the hopes 
and the savings of thousands of our 
people of every degree and locality. 

Looked at that way, the railway plant 
is at once conceded to be deserving of 
its pay. Human effort is represented in 
it, and its wage is as important as any. 
Upon the reward which railway capital 
receives depend the future advancement 
and improvement of the railway plant. 
The needs of the nation cause the rail- 
roads constantly to seek greater effi- 
ciency. That in turn necessitates added 
investment, and new investors are difh- 
cult, if not impossible, to obtain if their 
predecessors have had to go unrewarded. 

Constructive criticism and suggestions 
are invited. 


L. A. DOWNS, 
President, Illinois Central System. 


CHICAGO, March 1, 1930. 
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The open door to the world’s markets — arteries of communica- 


tion to all of the 129 important buying centers of the globe — the wide flung and 
speedy system of the Pennsylvania Railroad — ships that sail the seven seas. These 
are factors of the Pennsylvania Dock & Warehouse terminal at Jersey City — big 
factors in a steady march of commerce that makes the world echo with its trade. + 
From this strategic position at Exchange Place, Jersey City, on the threshold of New 
York, manufacturers and distributors possess the means for direct communication 
with the market places of six continents. And within the metropolitan area a popula- 
tion of nine and one-half million affords an immediate market eager for the benefits 
of a distribution system such as this organization insures. + Modern — everything 
modern, buildings and piers, electric energy, water, gas, 24 hours per day of power 
—lofts with extra strength trusses—buildings light and airy—healthful working 
conditions — Hudson tubes to Manhattan almost at the front door—ten minutes to 
the Holland tunnel. + Natural resources, engineering skill, expert traffic manage- 
ment — these have been combined in the creation of a terminal, warehouse and dis- 
tribution service admirably suited to the needs of all who wish to reach effectively 
and economically the home and overseas markets. 
Send for descriptive booklet 


Pennsylvania Dock & Warehouse Company, 25 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Dock & Warehouse Co., Inc., 
25 Church St., New York City. 


You may send us your free booklet “A Rail-to-Keel Terminal.” We are interested in: 
Manufacturing [_] Distribution [_] Warehousing [_] Cold Storage [_] 
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MONTOUR R.R. 


In EVERY Direc 


EGARDLESS whether 
you require large quan- 
tities of raw materials in the 
manufacture of your product 
—whether you make it of iron 
or, steel or whether efficient 
low cost distribution is an 
important factor to the suc- 
cess of your business—you 
will find the transportation 
facilities of the Pittsburgh 
District ideal. 


Here is the cradle of American 
Industry—here you have all 
the advantages accruing from 
150 years of progressive devel- 
opment in transportation 
plus the natural advantages 
of a District geographically 
located in the center of the 
greatest consuming market 
in the United States—43,000,- 












tion 
000 people within a radius of 
900 miles—14,000,000 within 
200 miles and a primary 
market of 2,500,000 in the 


Metropolitan Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict alone. 


Like a giant spiderweb, the 
lines of the Montour Rail- 
road extend in every direction 
acting as a vital connecting 
link between all main line 
transportation, assuring you 
quick, efficient movement of 
your freight to any point on 
the compass. 


Investigate the very desirable 
industrial sites up to twenty 
acres now available along our 
lines at extremely attractive 
prices. Ask us to furnish you 
with the detailed particulars. 





PITTSBURGH PA. 
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WESTERN MaryYLanp RAILWAY 


Port Covington Terminal, Baltimore 
















(Unloading lumber and canned fruit at Pier 9, Port Covington Terminal, Baltimore.) 


Direct from Ship to Car 


Direct handling from car to ship and ship to car saves 
time in making steamer connection. 


This efficient handling results in freight arriving at 
destination in good condition—and quicker. 


For information regarding the many advantages at this 
Terminal and savings to shippers, communicate with 


General Foreign Freight Agent 


WerstTERN Marytanp Rai_tway 


‘Short Line to Middle West’’ 
Standard Oil Building Baltimore, Md. 
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Dependable 


New Fast 
Freight Service 


BARTLESVILLE e 


LEAVE St. Louis 8:30 P.M. , LEAVE Kansas City 
ARRIVE Tulsa 12:30 A.M. 2nd ARRIVE Tulsa ; 
” Oklahoma City 3:30 A.M. 2nd ” Oklahoma City 
” Dallas : .M. 2nd Dallas 
«Ft. Worth : .M. 2nd Ft. Worth 
= Wichita Falls : .M. 2nd Wichita Falls 
si Waco : .M. 2nd Waco 
= Austin : .M. 3rd Austin ; 
- San Antonio : .M. 3rd San Antonio 
- Houston : .M. 3rd Houston 
= Galveston 3 -M.3rd = 4 Galveston 


233 
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Also materially shortens schedules from 
points North, East and West. 
Take advantage of this new fast service 
—route your freight via the KATY. 


For any further information call on our represen- 
tative in your city or the undersigned. 


T. L. DARNEAL, General Freight Agent ST. LOUIS. 
C. HAILE, Jr., General Freight Agent .... KANSAS erry, MO. 
3. W. WHITE, General Freight Agent DALLAS, TEX. 
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Swift and Sure--Soo Line Service 


Te SOO LINE offers the quickest, safest movement of your 
freight. Any consignment of freight to or from the great North- 
west and Western Canada, when routed via the Soo Line, reaches 
its destination with the utmost dispatch and safety. 

Any one of the Soo Line representatives listed below is 
ready and anxious to be of service to you in expediting your ship- 
ments to the territory served by the Soo. 





ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT CARE OF S800 LINE 


To avoid delay, shipments for Canadian destinations must be accompanied by SHIPPERS’ 
EXPORT DECLARATION MADE IN TRIPLICATE. This document must be delivered to rail- 
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POOLE BROS. INC., CHICAGO. 





peee, Mass., 40 Central St. AGENCIES San Francisco, Cal 
0, N. Y., 504 Iroquois Bldg. , 408 West Superior St. New York, N. Y., 1550 Woolworth St. Paul, Minn 


‘cago, Til, 1680 Bankers Bidg., Clark Pod ST d., 480 Merchants Bank tional 
H ’ ers ° anapolis, ind., ere . 

Chipper ets. . B x Omaha, Neb., 725-26 W. 0. W. Bldg. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 
Cincinnati aU, Wis. Kansas City, Mo., 723 Walnut St. Passaic, N. J., 250 Bloomfield Ave. ttle, Wash., 5564 Stuart 
Cleveland,’ 0., 709 Traction Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 530 Van Nuys Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa., Room 914 Fidelity- Spokane, Wash., 
Dallas, 'T, 0., 915 Union Trust " Memphis, Tenn., Porter Bldg. Phila, Trust Bldg. Bldg. 
Detroit, “Mich SoS W; Life Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis., 68 East Wisconsin Pittsburgh, Pa., 2041 Oliver mit Superior, Wis. 

Bank Bice 2243 First National Ave. Portland Me.. 1012 Chapman Bldg. | Tacoma, Wash., 1118 Pacific Ave. 
Grand Ba oa : Minneapolis, Minn., Soo Line Bldg., Portland, Ore., 148-A Broadway Waukesha, W: 

bids, Mich., 1001 Grand 5th at. and Marquette Ave. i 


: ' St. Louis, Mo., 2050 Railway Exch. Winnipeg, Man., 603-604 Lombard 
Mapids Trust Bldg Neenah, Wis. Bldg. Bldg. 
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Terminal Railroad Association 
OF ST. LOUIS 


| ‘‘The Terminal of Capacity and Expedition’’ L 
400 MILES OF TERMINAL FACILITIES 1b SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVES 
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ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT VIA ST. LOUIS ‘AND SPECIFY 
“T.R. R.A.” IN YOUR BILLS OF LADING 


Interchange Connections with ALL Railroads reaching St. Louis and East St. Louis 
Switching SERVICE of the most excellent character 
Switching RATES the lowest to be found in any large city 
Prompt information supplied as to movement when requested 


Three belt lines in the St. Louis District and three in the East St. Louis District provide amply for 
industrial expansion 
Large areas of moderately priced property, conveniently located for industrial development are avail- 
able along these belt lines 
Information regarding RATES, SERVICE, FACILITIES and INDUSTRIAL LOCATIONS 
may be obtained by addressing 


EDWARD CLEMENS, Traffic Manager, 111 Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
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LMS 


wlves your distribution problems in England 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway of Great Britain 
“THE BEST WAY” 










EXPORTERS TO ENGLAND 


A distribution plan to meet your needs 


The LMS has a system of zone storage and dis- 
tribution that thoroughly covers the industrial 
areas of Great Britain. 


With a chain of 350 rail-connected warehouses, 
special distribution plans are designed to meet 
the requirements of every type of distributor at 
minimum cost. * 


LMS will be pleased to work out a plan to meet 
aor} particular needs. Traffic Managers and 

reight Forwarders are invited to address any 
office for full particulars. 


LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry of G. B. 
(Jas. P. Robertson, Ine.), (Dyson Shipping Co., Inc.), (Oregon Forwarding Ce., Inc.) 


333 N. Michigan Ave., 311 California St., 912—Board of Trade Bldz., 























































































Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Oregon. 
LMS Ry of G.B. LMS Ry. of G. B. 
(Irving H. Heller) (G. E. Baughman & Ce.), 
350 Warehouses 1204 Pierce Bldg., Seaboard Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Norfolk, Virginia. 






Ten million feet of space 


The cheapest and most con- 
venient form of distribution 
in Great Britain 





or 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway of G. B., 
Thomas A. Moffet, Freight Traffic Manager in America, 
1 Broadway, New York City. 


Great Britain 
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LOADING VEGETABLES DURING JANUARY FOR THE UNITED STATES MARKETs ” 
ON THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES IN MEXICO 


Vo 
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Mexico is a land of strange and vivid contrasts, none more striking than 

in the matter of transportation. Southern Pacific trains and Pacific 

Fruit Express cars, the. most modern of railway facilities, and up-to-date 
motor trucks are in common use. 


A MODERN TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM SERVING A SEMI- * 
DEVELOPED TERRITORY OF GREAT NATURAL RESOURCES 





S388 B 


The Southern Pacific operates a modern railroad system of 1348 
miles down the West Coast of Mexico, serving the least unde- 
veloped, but richest portion of that country. Adjacent to this [ 
line, lies millions of acres of the most fertile and productive lands 
and vast mineral deposits, which have hardly yet been touched . 
by the hand of man. li 
L. G. Hoff, Traffic Manager, fo 
Guadalajara, Jal. Mexico. ki 
pl 





Southern Pacific}: 


Railroad Company of Mexico 


F 
You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any B 
way we can serve you. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. . p 
66 5 5.8 ono Sonne ow cage Healey Bidg. EEE errr Boston Bldg. Uptown Pass. Ticket Of.531 Fifth Ave- — oak . 
errr 209 Morris Bldg. Oe err Majestic Bldg. Oklahoma I Perr sae Bldg. p 
Birmingham ........... 502 Protective Life Bldg. ae Pi Y Margall (antes ae 46 ER os00 00.0006b res secssees Pact ‘ Bldg. : 
SN 6 Aekh. cA sitndtee<¥-scecckenil Old South Bldg. Indianapolis.............. erchants Bank Bldg. rrr ee ul ain St. I 
ee eee Ellicott Square Bldg. Kansas City............ Railway Exchange Bldg. Salt Lake City...........00-esce08 41 S. th Ave. 
Rr ee Dixie Terminal Ls > 65s)010 dic cows nanne ned Exchange Bldg. Seattle ....... SO 1405 Four n Bids. tl 
Chicago—Freight Dept.. .. Southern Pacific Bldg. Minneapolis............. Metropolitan Life Bldg. ccs dsacvvcessrussosecess Carleto ville St. 
Chicago—Passenger Dept .......... 33 W. Jackson Mexico City. ........... Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No.7 Vancouver, B. C..........-++++: 585 — Bldg d 
CROP 06 vnc ccctccees ices Hippodrome Bldg. CN 5 4s bc eneetiirece soa Edificio Langstroth Washington, D.C...........+++: Shoreha 
York City—Frt.-Pass......... 165 Broadway 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
tiers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
man for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





MILLIONS FOR TRANSPORT AID 


NDER the above caption in this column, January 
25, we pointed out that the federal government 

would soon be spending in excess of a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars annually in aid of transportation in one 
form or another. As liberal as President Hoover is 
known to be with respect to federal expenditures for such 
public works as hard-surfaced highways and improved 
waterways, he has found it necessary to direct the at- 
tention of the public to the demands being made for 
Increased expenditures by the federal government, in- 
cluding expenditures for highways and waterways. 

In a formal statement issued at the White House 
February 24 it was announced that the Director of the 
Budget, under the instruction of the President, had pre- 
pared a survey of the various projects “which have been 
presented to Congress and the Administration, which will 
involve additional expenditure beyond the present au- 
thorizations and beyond the present budget. These 
demands are being made upon Congress and the adminis- 
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tration from different sections of the country and from 
different interested groups. The amounts below are a 
summary of these projects and are given in the amount 
of additional expenditure that would be imposed upon 
the federal budget during the first year of their opera- 
tion. These are not the totals projected, which are very 
much larger, but simply the annual addition to the 
budget. Many of the items would be permanent and 
increasing annually.” 

Then follows the list of proposed expenditures, 
totaling $1,735,000,000, including $350,000,000 for public 
roads—which heads the list—and $35,000,000 for rivers 
and harbors. 


“The present federal income is approximately 
$4,000,000,000 per annum and such a program would 
imply an increase in taxes of 40 per cent,’ said the state- 
ment. “In addition to the above list, other projects are 
being urged but are not regarded as imminent, which 
would impose a further expenditure of fully $1,500,000,- 
000 per annum.” 

Those who have followed, to some extent, the appro- 
priation of federal funds since the end of the war have 
marveled at the ease with which appropriations of mil- 
lions of dollars are obtained in Congress. Let a request 
be made for money for highways, waterways, or for con- 
tinuing the government in the business of operating barge 
lines on the inland waterways and it is just as certain 
as two and two make four that the appropriation asked 
for will be made, as a matter of routine. 

President Hoover is now telling the public that there 
is a limit to which the country can safely go in spending 
the public’s money. His word of warning is particularly 
significant because his inclusion of the item of $35,000,- 
000 for waterways indicates that he feels there is a place 
to stop even as to waterways. The President, as noted 
elsewhere, is asking for $12,000,000 additional for water- 
ways for the current fiscal year. 


THE LAW AND THE COMMISSION 


HE argument made in the Senate that previous con- 
nection, direct or indirect, with a railroad company 
bars a person from being a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is not in accord with the law, in 
our opinion, and Congress did not intend that such an 
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TRAFFIC AGENCIES 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 
309 Miazza-Woods Bldg. 
MOBILE, ALA. 
71 Conti St. 
NEW YORK, : # 
1619 once Bldg., 
225 Broadway. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Whitney Bldg. 
PADUCAH, KY. 


1021 City’ National Bank Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1026-27 “ee es 
ST. LOUIS 
1124-25 eng ‘Bldg. 


| rough the 
Heart of the. 


ee 
Valley. ... 


The acquisition of the New Orleans 
Great Northern Railroad by the Gulf, 
Mobile and Northern makes available 
to shippers enlarged, dependable serv- 
ice through one of the richest sections 
of the Mississippi Valley. 


Adequate power, modern rolling stock, 
well=-ballasted and carefully main- 
tained trackage help to assure fast 
time. A spirit of personal helpfulness 
on the part of employees makes for 
pleasant relations and increased 
efficiency. 


For your own information, ask one of 
our representatives to tell you why it 
is to your best interests to ship via 
“G. M. & N.—The Road of Service.”’ 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad 
New Orleans Great Northern Railroad 
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interpretation should be placed on the law. The law 


says: 


No person in the employ of or holding any official relation 
to any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act, or 
owning stock or bonds thereof, or who is in any manner 
secuniarily interested therein, shall enter upon the duties of or 


nold such office. 


The words, “shall enter upon the duties of or hold 
ach office,’ clearly reveal the intent of Congress. Its 
intent was—and properly so—that no active railroad 
oficial or employe nor a holder of railroad securities 
should sit as a member of the Commission. It was in- 
jended that, if a railroad official or a railroad security 
jolder should be appointed as a member of the Com- 
mission, he would be required, before taking the oath of 
office, to sever the relations with the railroad company or 
companies. 

Again, on the subject of the law and the Commission, 
Senator Wheeler, of Montana, in his attack on the nom- 
ination of Mr. Tate, made the following statement: 


I want to point out to the Senate briefly the reasons why 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was originally organized. 
If my recollection serves me correctly the Commission was cre- 
ated in 1887. It was created only after a great deal of agitation 
on the part of the people of the country, who contended that the 
railroads ‘were charging exorbitant rates to the farmers and 
consumers and likewise were giving rebates to certain manu- 
facturing interests and destroying other interests of the coun- 
try and that it was absolutely necessary in order to protect the 
shippers, the farmers, and the general public against the rail- 
roads that there should be created a commission to pass upon 
those various matters. 


The Montana senator made no reference to the 
transportation act of 1920. The restrictive character of 
regulation that obtained under the original interstate 
commerce act and changed conditions were recognized 
by Congress in 1920, when it attempted to write into the 
law provisions instructing its agency, the Commission, 
to accord fair treatment both to the public and to the 
railroads. If the law was one-sided before 1920, it was 
not after that year. 


Congress, in the transportation act, declared the 
railroads should have a fair return. It said the Com- 
nission “shall from time to time determine and make 
public what percentage of such aggregate property value 
constitutes a fair return thereon,” and “in making such 
determination it shall give due consideration, among 
other things, to the transportation needs of the country 
and the necessity (under honest, efficient and economical 
hanagement of existing transportation facilities) of en- 
larging such facilities in order to provide the people of 
the United States with adequate transportation. 


. In other words, whatever may have been its intent 
= 1887, Congress, in 1920, clearly defined present prin- 
diples in its directions to its agency, the Commission. 
“We are getting entirely away from the theory upon 
Which the Interstate Commerce Commission was cre- 
ated,” said Senator Wheeler. | 
The change was made in 1920. That fact, however, 


"as not pointed out to the senator by any of his col- 
leagues in the course of the debate. 
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RECIPROCAL BUYING 


“Reciprocal tonnage and reciprocal buying are just as fixed 
and just as definite in railroad practice as any other principle 
of business,” asserted William G. Bierd, receiver of the Chicago 
& Alton, at the second Chicago hearing in the Federal Trade 
Commission’s prosecution of its complaint against the Me- 
chanical Manufacturing Company and R. O’Hara, manager of 
the traffic department of Swift and Company, and W. A. May- 
field, assistant manager. (See Traffic World, February 22, p. 
484.) The complaint alleges that unfair means of competition 
were employed by the defendants in disposing of draft gears, 
bumping posts, and other equipment manufactured by the Me- 
chanical Manufacturing Company to railroad purchasers. 

The hedring returned to Chicago February 26, after sessions 
at St. Louis, Omaha, and St. Paul. John W. Addison, trial ex- 
aminer is in charge. 

Mr. Bierd insisted there was nothing unusual about the 
purchases of equipment manufactured by the defendant com- 
pany made by his road, either as to considerations ordinarily 
influencing railroads in the conduct of their business or in the 
light of business practices generally. He appeared under sub- 
poena and was questioned at length, as to facts leading up to 
purchases of the equipment, by E. F. Haycroft, attorney for 
the Trade Commission. 

Following the introduction of documents and correspondence 
bearing on that, Mr. Bierd volunteered the information that 
the “whole matter came to me first many months before this 
correspondence.” That was through officials of the traffic de- 
partment of the road, he said. Those officials understood that 
competitors of the Chicago & Alton were making, or contem- 
plating, purchases of the “Durable” draft gears, the product 
of the Mechanical Manufacturing Company, and “were, perhaps, 
unduly exercised about what our competitors were doing,” he 
explained. The C. & A. had for years been one of the heaviest 
carriers of Swift and Company traffic from the southwest, he 
said. The substance of his remarks at that point was that it 
was in accord with the general policy of his line to make the 
purchases subsequently testified to, in view of that fact. 

After the first order (ten sets) had been subjected to tests, 
the “mechanical people were very much impressed by the gear,” 
he testified. They thought it would be ideal for use on the 
rear end of a locomotive. The men in charge of the inspections 
to which the gears were subjected were of the opinion that 
the “Durable” was the second best on the market. That was 
in conflict with evidence in the record presented by some em- 
ployes of other roads. 

Included in correspondence submitted was a letter to Mr. 
Bierd, on Swift and Company stationery, bearing the initials 
R. O. H., that Mr. Bierd assumed was from Mr. O’Hara. “We 
expect you to use our equipment on from 25 to 30 per cent of 
your new order equipment,” it said. Such letters, said Mr. Bierd, 
were a part of the regular course of business and did not rep- 
resent anything of “an influencing nature to induce us to buy 
these gears.” 

In the course of the testimony, Mr. Bierd said it was com- 
mon practice for companies soliciting purchases from the road 
to submit figures covering tonnage they had given to it. Sug- 
gestions of the nature brought to bear in connection with 
solicitation of the draft gear purchases, are “practiced by every 
concern that we deal with throughout the United States,” he 
said. Some of the coal companies submitted tonnage statements 
of that character every month, it was stated. Reciprocity in 
purchases was the usual thing, “not only in the railroad 
business, but in all business,” he asserted. Questioned by Mr. 
Haycroft as to whether he was in sympathy with a continuation 
of that practice, Mr. Bierd replied that he was not in sympathy 
“with interference with a fair exchange of business,” but that 
anything beyond that should not be permitted. An independent 
gear, “with no tonnage behind it,” had made greater inroads 
in the draft gear business in recent years than any other, 
he said. That was a gear used on passenger equipment. He 
indicated that other manufacturers of standard gears were 
equally as well situated in the matter of control of large vol- 
umes of tonnage as was the Mechanical Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The Miner gear, until recently, represented about 85 per 
cent of all gears in use in the country, he said. Its manufac- 
turer, Miner and Company, was in control of a very large steel 
tonnage—second only to that of the Pullman Company—ac- 
cording to his testimony. Reference was also made to the fact 
that Armour and Company was interested in the manufacture 
of a draft gear. 

Testimony was also received from James E. Gorman, pres- 
ident of the Rock Island; A. McKenzie, vice-president and traffic 
manager, Rock Island; L. A. Richardson, general superintendent 
of motive power, Rock Island; James H. Brinkerhoff, general 
agent at Chicago, freight department, Northern Pacific; Hollis 
Aller, chief clerk and general agent, Northern Pacific; H. A. 
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Peterson, freight traffic department, Northern Pacific; K. F. 
Nystrom, superintendent, car department, C. M. St. P. & P.; 
George S. Goodwin, assistant to general superintendent of mo- 
tive power, Rock Island; Thomas V. Sedwick, Rock Island, and 
Foster N. Beeson, president and general manager, Mechanical 
Manufacturing Company. 

The testimony of the mechanical men had to do with de- 
tails of tests to which the gears were subjected by the various 
railroads. Mr. Beeson was recalled, having appeared at the 
original Chicago hearing, to supply a list of the roads to which 
sales of the draft gears had been made. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced by the attorney in 
charge of the prosecution on a number of occasions, due to 
objections to questions by F. L. Horton, attorney for the de- 
fendants. That was most pronounced in connection with the 
testimony of Mr. Brinkerhoff. In response to questions, he said 
that he had had conversations with both Mr. O’Hara and Mr. 
Mayfield—by phone, as he remembered it—in the spring or 
summer of 1929 with respect to purchases by his company of 
the Durable gear. With respect to the conversation with Mr. 
O’Hara, he said he could not recall more than that the latter 
had hoped the Northern Pacific would be able to use some of 
the gears. But, over repeated objections, Mr. Haycroft asked 
if he had not told his superior “that Mr. O’Hara intimated that 
it would be just too bad for you if they did not get the order.” 

That stated the situation at that time “as I saw it,” Mr. 
Brinkerhoff said. 

Mr. Goodwin testified that three gears from the first pur- 
chase of 150 made by his road received laboratory tests and 
that, from previous inspections he had made at the plant of the 
Mechanical Manufacturing Company, he “thought some criti- 
cisms could be made of it as constructed.” The first gears 
received by his line arrived May 22, 1929, he testified. Since 
then, reports had been received on three that had failed and 
many others that had not. 

The hearing adjourned to Detroit, February 27, to be fol- 
lowed by a hearing at Cleveland February 28. After that, 
according to Mr. Haycroft, it will probably be adjourned subject 
to call by the examiner on five days’ notice. Further hearings 
will be held in the east. 

Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, who recently offered a resolu- 
tion calling for an inquiry into reciprocal buying, has had pub- 
lished in the appendix of the Congressional Record of February 
20 an editorial on the subject taken from the Railway Age of 
February 15. 

“This is the first time that paper has ever published any- 
thing favorable to anything I ever did, although it condemns 
me as strongly as it did before,” said Mr. Brookhart. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended February 15 
totaled 891,597 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was an increase of 
5,016 cars above the preceding week this year, but a reduction 
of 65,901 cars under the same week of 1929. It was, however, an 
increase of 3,011 cars above the same week in 1928. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Feb- 
ruary 15 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,515 and 6,631; live 
stock, 2,049 and 2,187; coal, 46,415 and 48,943; coke, 3,012 and 3,378; 
forest products, 4,953 and 6,547; ore, 1,326 and 1,493; merchandise, 

C. L., 63,592 and 67,939; miscellaneous, 75,629 and 89,841; total, 
1930, 203,491; 1929, 226,959; 1928, 200,001. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,731 and 2,908; 
live stock, 1,781 and 1,836; coal, 44,534 and 47,681; coke, 5,480 and 
5,876; forest products, 2,886 and 3,243; ore, 1,783 and ; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 50,369 and 52,579; miscellaneous, 70,672 and 77,603; 
total 1930, 180,236; 1929, 193,423; 1928, 177,365. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 268 and 172; live 
stock, 32 and 69; coal, 39,400 and 43,702; coke, 442 and 491; forest prod- 
ucts, 1,522 and 1,361; ore, 241 and 133; merchandise, L. C. , 6,555 
and 7,988; miscellaneous, 6,392 and 5,099; total, 1930, 54,852; 1929, 
59,015; 1928, 50,138. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,092 and 4,440; live 
stock, 1,619 and 1,787; coal, 24,344 and 30,684; coke, 476 and 849; for- 
est products, 18,577 and 1 933; ore, 996 and 1,314; merchandise, L. 

A , 40, and 40,355; miscellaneous, 50,718 and 50,044; total, 1930, 
141,276; 1929, 148,405; 1928, 143,409. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 10,563 and 12,018; 
live stock, 8,411 and 8,660; coal, 7,328 and 10,797; coke, 1,518 and 2,141; 
forest products, 15,951 and 17,002; ore, 427 and 532; merchandise, 
L. C. 29,921 and 30,181; miscellaneous, 31,782 and 32,207; total, 
1930, 105,01; 1929, 113,538; 1928, 117,100. 

Central Western district: Grain and in products, 14,470 and 
15,413; live stock, 9,793 and 10,181; coal, 13,769 and 21,605; coke, 331 
and 572; forest products, 7,938 and 7,073; ore, 3,476 and 4,070; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 33,255 and 33,531; miscellaneous, 47,912 and 48,187; 
total 1930, 130,944; 1929, 140,632; 1928, 129,104. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,116 and 5,571; 
live stock, 2,202 and 2,159; coal, 6,535 and 8,338; coke, 169 and 292; 
forest products, 7,307 and 7,366; ore, 656 and 366; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 15,877 and 15,997; miscellaneous, 36,535 and 35,437; total, 1930, 
74,897; 1929, 75,526; 1928° 71,469. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 44,755 and 47,153; 











13,599; forest products 61,524; ae 
chandise, Ju. C. L. ore, 8,905 an 


338,418; total, 1930, 891,597; 1929, 957,498; 1928, 888,536. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared w 


previous years follows: 


1930 1929 
Four weeks in January............ 3,349,424 3,571,455 
Week ended February 1......... 898,894 947,154 
Week ended February §8......... 886,581 955,981 
Week ended February 15......... 891,597 957,498 
PEE, Weise Sidaswecdeukucmesnead 6,026,496 6,432,088 


69,1 an 
39,523 and 248,570; miscellaneous 319.6 
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R. R. REVENUES AND EXPENSES 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and operating expenses of Class I railroads, compiled from 
carrier reports, for December, 1929, and the twelve months 


ended with December, as compared with the 1928 
the United States, follow: 





DECEMBER 
1929 

Average number of miles operated........ 241,978.31 
Revenues: 

EL dace henbsby cbadeeeonmatenueamane $ 340,820,880 

PE véscatewbenediacias ‘ *74,438,261 

tn. titencdaieeesennwe aes $15,800,397 

CO eee phot anes 12,048,131 

All other transportation... 15,102,616 

MOE, © incsdasececcvcées 9,817,632 

Joint facility—Cr............ 1,197,174 

FOE TR on oobi. 0 6b cccccccececeee 346,131 


Railway operating revenues....... 468,878,960 





Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures... 60,063,355 
Maintenance of equipment............. 98,280,465 
ME ecb bebsdedne es SUED KEENE eeRRwE Ee 11,154,704 
TEMMBBOTERRIOR oovincciesccccce 173,300,800 
Miscellaneous operations 4,866,843 
EER ere nn 16,987,361 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 1,839,215 
Railway operating expenses....... 362,814,313 
Net revenue from railway operations...... 106,064,647 
MME COE BOGPUNIB. occ cccccécccccscecess 24,399,293 
Uncollectible railway revenues............ 108,003 
Railway operating income......... 81,557,351 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............. 7,419,389 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance............ 1,910,765 
Net railway operating income..... 72,227,197 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 77.38 

TWELVE MONTHS 
1929 

Average number of miles operated......... 241,854.45 

Revenues: 
Freight ..... pemaee cbeteeennteeesaae - -$4,825, 786,727 
IL 0c666edseudesosesese nenmea naan %&873,582,447 
eee sidonsane ART RE SCE jicsvonamen ©161,482,848 
Express ET re dente veers - 148,190,522 
All other transportation ............0. 209,263,501 
DEE. iinewawcctucee osu pnenwacéwsske 134,213,040 
Joint facility—Cr......... epienee eedaeaae 13,740,411 
Joint facility—Dr........ seebes paedeweus 3,904,663 
Railway operating revenues........ 6,352,354,833 

Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures... 862,701,113 
Maintenance of equipment............. 1,211,342,962 
re Rese peoheesnewenLeve 130,433,799 
pS ee ae ene 2,109,519,747 
Miscellaneous operations .............++ 58,937,111 
| Eee eee 195,693,749 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 14,659,647 
Railway operating expenses....... 4,553,968,834 
Net revenue from railway operations..... 1,798,385,999 
eae 402,630,307 
Uncollectible railway revenues............ 1,171,448 
Railway operating income......... 1,394,584,244 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............ 94,698,758 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........... 25,111,297 
Net railway operating income...... 1,274,774,189 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 71.69 


figures, for 


1928 
241,627.56 


$ 368,125,512 
176,661,478 


$59,667 
316,930 


496,766,123 


61,567,560 
95,811,975 
10,426,810 
175,020,383 
4,545,543 
12,610,110 
1,658,562 
358,323,819 


138,442,304 
34,982,464 
395,720 
103,064,120 


6,848,372 
1,524,412 


94,691,336 
72.13 


1928 
241,300.50 


$4,698,708,149 
A902,172,361 


12,179,105 
4,138,173 


6,189,917,189 


190,270,079 
15,784,231 


4,482,041,316 
1,707,875,873 
395 


‘ 
’ | fates 


1,310,704,949 


92,178,173 
24,038,970 


1,194,487,806 
72.41 


*Includes ae Paes sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


tIncludes 


3,112,962 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


tIncludes approximately $3,936,002 back railway mail pay. 


§Deficit or other reverse items. 


Includes $40,327,523 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


Alncludes 
OlIncludes approximately $37,585,3 


harge. 
9,688,425 sleeping and tg ey ale pay. 
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Commissioner Eastman has lost 
the long held honor of being the 
baby member of the Commission. 
The distinction has gone to Com- 
missioner Tate. Eastman, Lee and Tate are, or will be, forty- 
eight years Old this year. They were born in 1882, Lee in 
January of that year, Eastman in June, and Tate in September. 

Commissioner Eastman, now serving his third term—one a 
six-year term and the other two seven-year terms—is one of 
the youngest, if not the youngest commissioner, ever appointed. 
His third term began with the year. Men much less than forty 
years old in offices of the first rang, such as a commissionership, 
are few and necessarily far between even in such a young 
country as the United States. Young as the country is, how- 
ever, its government, in all essentials, is the oldest in the world. 
When it was established, absolutism, in name and theory, ruled 
over a large part of the earth’s surface. Constitutional mon- 
archies Were continually trying to go back to absolutism. 
France, in the year the Constitution was adopted, started the 
revolutionary period that ended monarchy in that land, though 
its frst manifestation was the demand that the king assemble 
the states-general to appraise the condition of the kingdom and 
assess the things that should be done to improve its condition. 

It may also be pertinent to observe that often, when young 
men are appointed to high place, they do not grow—which is 
not the fact, in the eyes of even those who disagree with this 
displaced baby who came to the federal body equipped with 
the experience service on the Massachusetts commission could 
sive him, but not having about him a sheepskin saying that he 
had been admitted to practice before the courts. 


rattles for Three Now 
instead of for Only One 





Not all the money citizens pay 
public employes is lost. Sometimes 
their servants afford amusement 
enough to warrant the sums paid for 
their services. While Jouett Shouse, 
chairman of the Democratic national 
executive committee, is not a government employe in a technical 
sense, he is so closely allied with public servants, or those who 
dream of the time when they will be such servants, that he 
is entitled to such classification. Jouett has an imaginative 
publicity man. A few days ago the publicity man, remembering 
that Herbert Hoover had about completed one year of service, 
made up a piece for Shouse to speak to the public. 

That piece consisted of an amazingly long list of things 
alleged to have been accomplished in the first year of Woodrow 
Wilson in the White House, contrasted with what the critically 
inclined Democrat admitted Hoover had done in his first year 
in the White House. Naturally, the items in the Hoover list 
were mostly things with a minus sign in front of them. The 
catalogue of things done in the first year of Wilson was inade- 
quately described because, its writer was convinced, the English 
ane was too poor in adjectives to permit justice to be 
one, 

But John Q. Tilson, Republican leader in the House of Rep- 
tesentatives, saw Shouse’s piece. He found that Shouse’s scald 
had credited to that first year, 1913, that which had not been 
tone until as late as 1916, as, for instance, the farm loan bank- 
ing system. But the thing that gave Tilson the most pleasure 
was the fact that authorization of the Alaska railroad was at- 
tributed to 1913. Tilson observed that Congress had not au- 
thorized that railroad until 1914. Then he added: 

No one has wanted to claim credit for this heretofore, as this 
toad has cost the government $60,000,000, has proved to be a total 
failure, and is causing the loss of $1,500,000 annually to the federal 


reasury. Mr. Shouse is the only Democratic orator who ever has 
ad the temerity to list this as a Democratic accomplishment. 


Party Managers 
Fight Over 
Qdorous Comparisons 





Let those who are inclined to 
despondency because they fear ques- 
tions now before the Commission 
will be settled and they will have 
no more employment, read the fol- 
lowing, reprinted by the Washington 
Evening Star from its issue of January 29, 1859: 


Port Differentials 
a Prickly Question 
Seventy-one Years Ago 


The officers of the four great railroad systems leading from the 
¢ states to the west have been holding a private convention 


Atlanti 
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at Willard’s Hotel in this city for the consideration of subjects of 
mutual interest. Efforts today to learn something about the results 
of the conference, which adjourned last night, have resulted in the 
disclosure of very little, except that apparently no harmonious con- 
clusion was reached concerning some of the matters under dis- 
cussion. 

It 2 ears that one of the principal topics of discussion has been 
the position assumed by the Baltimore & Ohio railroad in reference 
to the maintenance of freight and passenger rates that give the 
city of Baltimore important advantages in obtaining western busi- 
ness. The three other railroads are understood to have protested 
vigorously against this practice. 

The presidents of the Pennsylvania and the New York (Central) 
and Erie railroads are understood to have stated that they have 
received strong protests from the merchants of Philadelphia and New 
York against keeping their rates above those of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, the result of which is to divert trade from those cities 
to Baltimore. 

Mr. Garrett of the Baltimore & Ohio is declared to have expressed 
the determination of his company to adhere to its “‘Baltimore policy,” 
the corner stone of which has always been a protect the mercantile 
interests of Baltimore against the rivalry of her great sister cities 
on the Atlantic coast. 

So far as can be learned, the conference adjourned without any 
amicable settlement of this question, leaving the position of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad unchanged. 


Obviously, the reporter of that day thought the presidents 
eof the four railroads were and would continue to be so well 
known that it was not necessary to name them when speaking 
of them as a group. Only when it was necessary to mention 
the Baltimore and Ohio position did he deem it necessary to 
refer to Mr. Garrett, without first name or initial. The president 
was John W. Garrett, father of the Garrett who was president 
within the memory of many men now living. The New York 
Central then had as president Erastus Corning, with J. V. L. 
Pruyn as general counsel and acting president. Samuel Marsh 
was president of the Erie and John Edgar Thomson of the 
Pennsylvania. It might be observed that Baltimore rates still 
are lower than those to New York and Philadelphia. 





How well Senator Goff, of West Vir- 
ginia, distinguished son of a distinguished 
father, knows those of his colleagues in 
the United States Senate who have 
pulled that body down from the high 
place it once held to the level of a police 
court or disorderly town meeting, was shown when he addressed 
an assembly of Sons of the American Revolution at Clarksburg, 
W. Va., on Washington’s Birthday. Speaking of the time when 
Washington, at a critical period in the making of the Consti- 
tution, advised his colleagues to “raise a standard to which the 
wise and honest can repair,” rather than offer to please the 
people with “what we ourselves disapprove,” the West Virginia 
senator said: 


How Well Senator 
Goff Knows Many 
of His Colleagues! 


In framing the Constitution, the fathers were solicitous to make 
an end of autocracy in every form, and they meant the autocracy 
of the mob no less than that of the crown. But now the world is 
afflicted with unrest and misinformation, a poisoning of the public 
mind against the very safeguards of free institutions. Mankind is 
thinking too much of its rights and too little of its duties. * * * 
The dangerous element in our land today is the man who indulges 
in perverse discourses and teaches the people to want what they 
can not have. * * * Unprincipled politicians have made our people 
believe that they are constantly being cheated, deceived and tricked, 
until confidence is destroyed. 


Courtesy, however, in the opinion of many, made him re- 
frain from naming several of his colleagues, who, it is belfeved, 
come within his description of “unprincipled politicians’ who 
“have made our people believe that they are constantly being 
cheated, deceived and tricked, until confidence is destroyed” 





Nearly every year since the dis- 
covery was made that petroleum 
could be obtained by drilling wells, 
someone had solemnly invited the 
world to shudder because, in a few 
years, as they read the rocks and 
other indications, there would be no more oil. Every year, 
with few exceptions, the production has increased. Now the 
supply is so great that there is much danger that, in a financial 
sense, the world will be drowned in petroleum 

Last year, according to the estimate of the Bureau of Mines, 
the’ United States produced 1,006,000,000 barrels. That is an- 
other record, the quantity being about twelve per cent greater 
than in 1928. Just about a year ago the American Petroleum 
Institute, at the tacit solicitation of the Federal Oil Conserva- 
tion Board, on bended knees, asked to be permitted to hold 
production to the 1928 level. 

Attorney-General Mitchell scourged the oil men from the 
presence of Secretary Wilbur, of the Department of the Interior, 
by saying that the oil men were asking him for an immunity 
bath to prevent the operation of the anti-trust laws. President 
Coolidge had encouraged the producers to be reasonable in their 
efforts to bring oil out of the ground. President Hoover’s attor- 


Oil Production Almost 
Great Enough to 
Drown the World 
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ney-general would have none of the Coolidge policy of conserva- 
tion. Since then Secretary Wilbur has been coercing owners 
of oil wells on government lands to plug them so as to avoid 
a flood of oil that is so nearly pure gasoline that tanks can 
be filled at the wells and automobiles driven away from them. 
Wilbur is doing the shutting in the name of “orderly develop- 
ment,” not in restraint of trade! 

The rest of the world also exceeded the production of 1928 
by twelve per cent, the total world production being estimated 
at 1,488,604,000 barrels. The stock of crude oil in the United 
States is so great that every automobile could be run at present 
speeds and rates of consumption for a year without drawing 
upon another drop from the wells. 





It is suspected that shippers will 
manifest a great likeness for the Com- 
mission’s decision in St. Louis Cooperage 
Company vs. Baltimore and Ohio et al., 
elsewhere in this issue, a five to four 
decision, Commissioner Lee not partici- 
pating and Commissioner Tate not having taken the oatth of 
office when it was made. 

Briefly stated, the rule now is that, when a shipment is 
made on a shipper’s prepared bill of lading, stating a route and 
a rate that are in conflict, the railroad, if its agent has not 
tried to eliminate the conflict by inquiring of the shipper what 
he desires done, must give to the shipper the benefit of the 
lowest rate over the route that affords it a line haul. 

It is the theory of the law the shipper and the carrier 
both know the law. A rate tariff is part of the law. Under 
the rule mentioned, failure of the shipper to know the law puts 
no direct penalty on him. Failure of the agent to know enough 
of the law to detect a conflict puts on the carrier the financial 
burden of giving the shipper the benefit of the lowest rate 
under the condition named.—A. E. H. 


TRAFFIC SURVEYS FOR STORES 


At the eighteenth annual convention of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, held in Chicago in May, 1929, steps 
were taken for the inauguration of a practical traffic survey 
service to be supplied member stores of the organization 
through its traffic group. The plan was adopted largely through 
the efforts of Leonard F. Mongeon, traffic manager of the associa- 
tion, and provided for detailed analysis of traffic, receiving, and 
marking problems of individual members on application to the 
traffic manager at a small charge intended to cover the costs 
of such surveys. Since that time, surveys have been made for 
a dozen or more stores at points in New England, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Ohio, Nebraska, the District of Columbia and Montreal, 
Canada, with results that have been eminently satisfactory, 
according to the testimony of the store managements. The 
stores ranged from those with annual sales of between one and 
two million dollars up to stores with sales exceeding fifteen 
million dollars a year. Estimated savings to the individual 
stores, as they have been reported, range from one or two 
thousand dollars a year up to an estimated saving of eleven 
thousand reported by one of the larger stores. 

The individual survey provides for a detailed study of 
trucking facilities, express and freight rate checking, order sys- 
tem, freight bill auditing, receiving records, invoice checking, 
loss and damage claims, price marking routine, location and 
layout of rooms and other details, with a complete written re- 
port commenting in detail on advantages and disadvantages 
presented by existing routine and such changes as seem to be 
indicated by need of better coordination of the diverse functions 
and are required to effect economy of operation. The basic 
charge made by the traffic department of the association for 
the work is twenty-five dollars a day, with the addition of trav- 
eling expenses. The average time consumed on surveys made 
by Mr. Mongeon in the past is six days, three of which are 
spent at the store and three on return to his office, so that the 
cost runs on the average between a hundred and fifty dollars 
and two hundred and fifty. 

Smaller stores without highly organized traffic departments 
have, naturally, been the first to avail themselves of the new 
service, it is stated, though it is not by any means intended 
for them exclusively. One of the advantages of the survey 
where there is already a well organized traffic department, it 
is emphasized, lies in obtaining a review of existing practices 
by an outsider who has had wide enough contact with the prac- 
tical problems involved and with other organizations to be able 
to criticize in line with what might be termed “standard” 
practices. 

Relevant to that, the comment of the vice-president of one 
of the stores which received the service was that, “in a survey 
made by a person outside of an organization, every suggestion 
made may not be adopted for some reason peculiar to the indi- 
vidual store and, while we did not adopt some of the recom- 
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mendations made in the survey, we were enabled thereby 
review conditions and justify the system in use where Y to 
review warranted its continuance.” Such 

The survey work was the subject of an address by L Pp 
Henry, Jr., receiving superintendent of Strawbridge and Clothier 
Philadelphia, at the recent annual meeting of the dry aan 
association at New York. In the course of the address, he told 
of the actual work as follows: j 








I have selected as an average example a store in th 

This store was organized in a measure to care for yy 
functions of traffic, receiving and marking but they were not co- a 
nated in their control and operations. After a four day survey a _ 
ing less than two hundred dollars they received a report of which 
the following is a digest. ch 

In the opening remarks of the survey it was explained that i 
deciding upon the recommendations made, the size of the business 
and the physical aspects of the store were kept definitely in mind ” 

A review was then made of the personnel composing the divisions 
surveyed and recommendations were made as to how to c0-ordinate 
the activities of the several individuals, thereby centralizing super. 
visory responsibility, minimizing duplication of records and furnish- 
ing a more definite and accurate control over stock figures, 

Then followed a review of their transportation insurance methods 
and policy carried to cover, with a recommended change that would 
simplify follow up records and produce a saving for the first year 
of an amount more than four times the cost of the survey. 

In addition, ten pages were given to a detailed account of 
actual transactions of express, freight and consolidated trucking 
shipments, their result to the expense account and suggestions as 
to how these transactions could be controlled to bring about very 
substantial additional savings without detriment to protection, i 

The matter of location and layout of rooms was then thoroughly 
discussed by first explaining in detail the layout of their present 
space and why certain of these details were a handicap rather than 
a help to efficient service. 

This was followed by a chart drawn to scale showing a new 
layout of available space that would provide a more consecutive 
movement of merchandise with a consequent economy of time, give 
a broader supervision to the person in charge by eliminating many 
recesses or corners and afford better protection of merchandise, ~ 

The receiving, checking and price marking procedures were then 
very thoroughly discussed, each taken up separately, explaining in 
detail their present procedure, what are conceded by the craft in 
general as standards, with recommendations of such changes as 
were deemed necessary to provide better protection. 

A conservative estimate of the savings that would accrue, not 
theoretically arrived at, but definitely shown through actual trans- 
actions, would amount to over two thousands dollars a year. 

“All other reports that I have seen are just as complete 
as the one that I have more or less detailed,” said Mr. Henry, 
“and the acknowledgments of the store executives are very 
favorable. The smaller or less organized stores have been the 
first to recognize the benefits of this service. Those of us 
who are connected with the larger volume stores and have our 
departments more or less highly organized are apt to be so 
contented with ourselves that we do not pay much attention 
to propositions of this kind, but I, a representative of this large 
volume group, have had experiences which prompt me to say 
to all, large or small, that there are none of us so perfectly 
organized but what we can learn something new and better if 


we but put ourselves in a receptive attitude.” 


SOUTHERN COAL TO OHIO 


A. W. Gill, general freight agent of the Southern system 
at Cincinnati, O., in answer to the request of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Coal Traffic Bureau for the suspension of tariffs of the 
Southern and the Louisville & Nashville establishing lower rates 
on coal from eastern Kentucky and eastern Tennessee to Youngs- 
town, O., and nearby points, asserts that the proposed rate of 
the Southern from the inner crescent mines, $2.39 per ton, is 
the same as the rate applying from inner crescent mines on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western. The rate 
of $2.64 from the outer crescent mines, he declares, is the cus- 
tomary differential over inner crescent rates. (See Traffic 
World, February 22.) 

In addition Mr. Gill declared that the figuring of a revenue 
return of between 4 and 4.5 mills per ton-mile from the $2.39 
rate, shown in the request for suspension, was done over the 
distances from the L. & N. mines. The revenue from mines 
on the Southern, he said, was approximately 5 mills and that, 
figured on a 50-ton car basis, the car-mile revenue was approx! 
mately 24 cents. That, he said, was a fair revenue. 


SOUTHERN MEAT RATES 

The Commission, by division 3, in No. 13857, Chamber of 
Commerce, Selma, Ala., vs. A. G. S. et al., has postponed the 
effective date of its order in that case, in so far as it embraces 
commodities included in the suspension orders in I. and S$. = 
3234, fresh meats and packing-house products, to, from an 
between points in southern territory, from March 2 to Sep- 
tember 2. This has been done so as to give the Commissio® 
time in which to dispose of the suspension proceeding. Tha 
proceeding was created when the carriers filed tariffs in pur 
ported compliance with the order in the formal docket case. 
Shippers persuaded the Commission that the proposed rates 
seemed to show such a variance from the standards set 12 . 
decision in the formal docket case that suspension for the PU 
pose of investigation was warranted. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
ee nee ee a eee 


TANK-CARS FOR HELIUM 


The Commission, by division 6, in No. 3666, in the matter 
of regulations for the transportation of explosives and other 
jangerous articles by freight, has found that the proposed 
gecifications for the construction of multiple-sphere tank-cars 
be used by the Navy Department for the transportation of 
illum gas at a pressure of 2,000 pounds per square inch have 
yt been Shown to be in accord with the best known means 
or obtaining safety in transit. It therefore has withheld ap- 
soval of a plan, which, if acceptable, would have enabled the 
\avy Department to have contracted for six six-sphere tank cars, 
sa cost $95,520 lower than the bids submitted to it by the 
puilders of tank-cars of approved types. ' ? 

A petition for an amendment of the Commission’s regula- 
‘ions governing tank-cars was filed with the Commission for 
ie A. O. Smith Corporation, the lowest bidder for furnishing 
as for the Navy Department by the tank-car committee of 
ye American Railway Association. With the object of obtain- 
gg a report of the Commission’s findings in the matter at the 
atliest possible date, the case resulting from that petition was 
submitted at the close of the hearing, January 18, without argu- 
nent, either orally or by brief, or proposed report. 

The proposed tank-cars would have consisted of six spheres 
nounted on underframes, the spheres to be made in halves and 
thn welded together by an electrical process. Open hearth 
chrome-vanadium steel was to be used in making these spheres 
yhich would be lighter than the containers now in use. 

Much of the discussion revolved about the characteristics 
of the steel, but much more about the welding process and its 
results. In addition, a safety factor somewhat in excess of 
three caused the Commission to say that it was low for the 
vtvice required in the transportation of the inert gas the navy 
ues in its dirigibles. 

Because of uncertainty about the welding the Commission 
aid “it should be shown by definite proof that welding has been 
ieveloped to a degree of perfection where it can be relied upon 
io produce uniform and satisfactory results before welded ves- 
wis under high pressures are approved for transportation and 
al adequate margin of safety should be provided for.” 

The navy for three years, the report said, had been trying 
0 obtain more satisfactory tank-cars. There was a desire for 
speed in connection with the procurement of more tank-cars on 
acount of the early completion of additional dirigibles each 
if which would require 6,500,000 cubic feet of free helium. 
Qne tank-car of the proposed type would carry 200,000 cubic 
feet of free helium. The tank-cars now in use carry forged 
(linders and seamless drawn tubes. 


SLACK BARREL ROUTING 


With four commissioners dissenting, the Commission on re- 
consideration in No. 20951, St. Louis Cooperage Co. vs. B. & O. 
al, has reversed the findings in the former report, 155 I. C. C. 
| that certain carload shipments of slack empty wooden barrels 
itom St. Louis, Mo., to Lawrenceville, Ill., were not misrouted. 
thas found that the four shipments embraced in the complaint 
vere misrouted by the Southern Railway and that the com- 
lainant was damaged on account of the misrouting in the 
amount of the difference between the charges paid over the route 
of movement and those which would have accrued at a rate of 
‘cents applicable over the route of the Southern to Mount 
‘armel, Ill., and the Big Four beyond. Reparation was awarded. 

In the course of the report in this case the Commission 
rtviewed what it had said in many misrouting cases, beginning 
& far back as McLean Lumber Co. vs. L. & N., 22 I. C. C. 349. 
The facts in this case are that the bills of lading contained 
‘outing instructions and a rate which were not in agreement. 
The rating was “Sou. Fairfield B. & O.” A rate of 20 cents was 
inserted in the bills of lading. The Commission said that that 
tale did not apply over the route specified or over any route 
2 connection with the Southern Railway, but applied over the 
a6 0. direct and other competitive routes. The rate applicable 
ver the route specified in the bills of lading was 28.5 cents. 

P The agent of the Southern,” said the report, “failed to 
“rect complainant’s attention to the conflict between the rout- 
a lustructions and the rate inserted in the bills of lading and 
= shipments were transported’ over the route taking the 28.5 
— tate. The Southern did not participate in the 20 cent rate 

*tted in the bills of lading over any route, as above stated, 


but it did participate in a 14-cent rate applicable over its line to 
Mt. Carmel, Ill., and the Big Four beyond.” 

After discussing a number of misrouting cases, the Com- 
mission said that “in the light of these cases it now seems 
to be well-established that the fact of the conflict between the 
rate and route inserted in the bill of lading by the shipper in 
itself places the agent of the initial carrier under the duty of 
obtaining full and definite instructions from the shipper, and 
that if this duty is not performed the initial carrier is required 
to protect the rate in effect over the cheapest route affording 
it a line haul.” 

Operation of that rule, said the Commission, would leave 
both shipper and carrier in the same position as would that laid 
down in the McLean case in instances where the route specified 
by the shipper was the cheapest available route affording the 
initial carrier a line haul. But in this case, said the Commission, 
the Southern participated in a 14-cent rate between the points 
involved and over that route taking this rate it would obtain a 
haul of 33.5 miles longer than that over the route of movement. 

“Having failed in its duty of obtaining full instructions from 
the shipper as to routing,’ said the report, “it must protect the 
rate over the latter route on the shipments moving under con- 
flicting routing instructions.” 

Commissioner Brainard, dissenting, said the shipments here 
involved were routed by the consignee over the Southern and 
B. and O. and the applicable rate of 28.5 cents was assessed. 
He said he could find nothing in the circumstance that the 
shipper erroneously inserted in the bill of lading a rate of 20 
cents which entitled it to damages to the extent the rate charged 
exceéded a lower rate applicable via another route, namely, the 
Southern and Big Four. It was assumed, of course, that the 
shipper, had he known of the true situation, would have routed 
his shipments via the Southern and the Big Four rather than 
via the Southern and the B. & O. But, he said, there was nothing 
in the record to warrant that assumption. Certainly, he said, 
the shipments were not misrouted. He said he was authorized 
to say that Chairman McManamy and Commissioners Lewis and 
Woodlock concurred in his dissent. 


ILLINOIS COAL TO THE WEST 


Compliance with the admonitions of the Commission’s re- 
port in No. 17330, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. Arkansas 
Valley Interurban et al. (see Traffic World, February 22) will 
bring about a revision of rates on soft coal from the southern 
Illinois coal district to hundreds of points in Missouri, Iowa, 
Kansas and Nebraska. The orders, effective June 20, name 
specific rates to only 22 destinations in Missouri and Iowa and 
16 in Kansas and Nebraska, according to declarations made by 
Commissioner Lewis who disagreed with the report written by 
Commissioner Porter. Mr. Lewis further said that the rates 
prescribed were generally 88 per cent of the Holmes & Hollo- 
well scale to destinations in Missouri and Iowa, and 90 per 
cent of that scale to destinations in Nebraska and Kansas. 


Existing rates were found unreasonable but not unduly 
prejudicial. A further finding was that the failure of the car- 
riers to maintain uniform screening specifications and rates on 
small sizes of prepared coal and on fine coal the same percent- 
age or the same amount lower than the rates maintained on 
lump coal from districts in Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming to destina- 
tions in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska was not unduly 
prejudicial. . 

This report also embraces a sub-number under the title 
complaint, Same vs. Same, and No. 18025, Old Ben Coal Cor- 
poration vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al. Commissioner Porter 
divided his report into two parts, dealing with the bureau 
complaints in one and the Old Ben complaint in the other. The 
scope of the complaints, he said, had been limited by a number 
of amendments before and in the hearing period. In the title 
complaint it was alleged that the lack of uniformity in tariff 
descriptions of the various sizes of coal moving from all origin 
points in Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, New 
Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming to the four destination states 
was unduly prejudicial. The title complaint also alleged that 
the maintenance of rates on small sizes of coal and/or on 
screenings, slack, steam or fine coal, from Illinois points to the 
same destinations which bore a higher relationship, percentage 
or amounts, to the rates on lump coal than the rates on such 
coal from the other origin points to the same destinations bore 
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to the lump rates therefrom, was unduly prejudicial to the com- 
plainant and unduly preferential of its competitors. Rates on 
lump coal were not assailed in this complaint. 

In the sub-number the rates on coal from Illinois mines to 
destinations in Kansas and Nebraska were assailed as unreason- 
able, unduly prejudicial and unduly preferential of the com- 
plainant’s competitors in Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Wyoming. 

The Old Ben Coal Corporation, Commissioner Porter said, 
alleged that the rates, from points in the southern Illinois coal 
district to Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., and Atchison and Leaven- 
worth, Kan., were unreasonable, unduly prejudicial and unduly 
preferential of mines in the Springfield, Ill., district and mines 
in southern Kansas, southwestern Missouri, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa and Alabama and that the rates on coal, from the south- 
ern Illinois district in Missouri and southern Iowa were unrea- 
sonable, unduly prejudicial and unduly preferential of other 
coal-producing districts, the latter not further described or 
specified. 

A motion to separate No. 18025 and have a proposed report 
based on it alone was denied. Commissioner Porter said that 
as the issues in the three cases were similar, overlapping one 
another to a certain extent, they were being disposed of in one 
report. The southern Illinois district, in 1926, he said, produced, 
in counties named, 33,010,000 tons of coal. 

In the Old Ben case a large feature was the relationship of 
the rates on fine coal, that is, screenings, slack and so forth, to 
the rates on lump coal. The report showed that rates on fine 
coal lower than those on lump were the result of competition 
fostered to a large extent by the fact that the Iowa commission 
required what were called split rates, that is, rates on fine 
coal generally lower than on lump. In disposing of that case, 
Mr. Porter said: 

Carriers are at liberty to establish rates less than reasonable 
maxima, and lower than we can prescribe, provided they are not 
unduly prejudicial or unduly burdensome upon other traffic, but we 
find no reason upon this record for prescribing any lower rates as 
reasonable maxima on fine coal, or sizes smaller than lump coal, 
than the rates which we find herein to be reasonable on lump coal. 

We find that the rates assailed are not unduly prejudicial, and 
that the assailed rates on fine coal to Clarinda and Cumberland, Ia., 
are not unreasonable. We further find that the rates assailed on 
bituminous coal from the southern Illinois district to Kansas City, 
Mo.-Kan., Leavenworth and Atchison, Kan., and St. Joseph, Mo., 
are and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed or may exceed $3.04. We further find that the assailed rates 
on bituminous coal, except on fine coal to Clarinda and Cumberland, 
from the southern Illinois district to destinations specified below 
are and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed or may exceed the following, in amounts per ton of 2,000 pounds: 





Destination Rates Destination Rates 
Weememstom, BEG. ...ccccscses $1.82 Pe, SL. si cesceaerewcna $2.62 
er 1.86 COMOOEIO, BNO, cccccccceccos 2.68 
SS} ae Se GE .. dcccewsscccones 2.68 
i | i ere 1.86 Springfield, Mo. ..... i 
Seer 1.99 Pleasant Hill, Mo.. 
Jefferson City, Mo.........0- 2.24 a a ae 
Ae rrr 2.24 *) ere 3.04 
EEL. 66600. we ee cdeee sce 2.30 OS OES eee 3.37 
POPUINEE, PEGs osc ccccccccces 2.46 SG errr 3.48 
ee 2.52 co rer re 3.58 


Commissioner Porter said that the two Illinois Coal Traffic 
Bureau complaints were limited, as to destination territory, at 
the hearing, to that part of Kansas north of a line running west 
of Kansas City running through Lawrence, Topeka, St. Mary, 
Manhattan, Junction City, Abilene and Salina, and east of line 
through Concordia and Belleville; and that part of Nebraska 
east of a line running north from Red Cloud through Hastings, 
Grand Island, Central City, Fullerton, Albion, Plainview and 
Creighton. The question of screen sizes and openings also 
came into this case. In disposing of it, Mr. Porter said: 


The condition of the coal at destination controls its sale and 
value and is a more important item in determining whether the 
maintenance of different screen specifications results in undue preju- 
dice than the size of the openings in the screens used at the mines. 
The evidence is convincing that the prescription of uniform screen 
specifications would not result in placing on the markets uniform 
sizes of coal. 

In No. 18025 we prescribe the same rates on all kinds of bitumi- 
nous coal, The same reasons which we found sufficient in that case 
move us in these to prescribe on smaller sizes and find coal rates 
= than those which we herein find to be reasonable on lump 
coal. 
We find upon this record that the rates assailed are not un- 
duly prejudicial and that the failure to maintain uniform screen 
specifications from the Illinois districts and the alleged preferred 
districts is not unduly prejudicial. We further find that the assailed 
rates te Nebraska City, Lincoln, Fremont, and Norfolk, Neb., and 
on fine coal to Pawnee, Neb., are not unreasonable, but that the 
assailed rates on bituminous coal from the southern Illinois district 
to the following destinations in Kansas and Nebraska, except on fine 
coal to Pawnee, are and for the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed or may exceed the following, in amounts per 
ton of 2,000 pounds: 


Destination Rates Destination Rates 
RD, TROT. vc ocvccccosed tee OS errr $3.88 
pO SS eS ES ae 3.88 
PGCE, TEOR. 2c cccccccs 3.56 UE ere eee 3.99 
UWE, TH. cccccccccccccee | oe eer 3.99 
Jemetion City, Tam.....cccss i i ee 4.21 
Oa {ee lO eee 4.21 
BORUrICS, NGD. once vccccccccs 3.88 Grand Island, Neb............ 4.32 
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The records in these cases are not sufficiently complete ; 

rant findings with respect to the rates assailed other than © War- 
destinations in the foregoing findings. Defendants will be ex. 
to establish rates to the other destinations to which assailed rave 
apply, which will be in harmony with those herein prescribeq —_ 

Many of the destinations to which the rates assailed in th 

cases apply are now grouped. While no ongeation has been y nee 
to any of these groupings, there appears of record no exp} Oiced 
of their origin or any reason why they should be continued 
the single exception of the group comprising Kansas City Atcha 
Leavenworth. and St. Joseph. Some of them no doubt were pr Son, 
about and have been continued for competitive reasons anq to Ought 
violations of the long-and-short-haul provision of the fourth rs avoid 
In establishing the rates herein prescribed and those in ection, 
therewith to other destinations to which assailed rates apply rnd 
fendants may establish or continue reasonable destination grou 5S 
and in publishing the rates to destinations other than those to ar al 
specific rates are prescribed defendants are at liberty to depart ch 
minor respects from the rate bases hereinbefore indicateq for P. 
purpose of avoiding violations of the long-and-short-haul provisj e 
of the fourth section. on 


Commissioner Lewis, in his disseft, in which he was joineg 
by Commissioner Woodlock, said he could not concur in the 
majority report because the Commission had not adhered to the 
principle, and had not shown any reason why it should not 
have been adhered to, that in measuring coal rates from a group 
served by several carriers, average distances over the shortest 
tariff routes from all the mines in the origin district taking the 
same rate should be used. He said that distances from Herrin 
Ill., used in this report, were acknowledged not to be representa. 
tive of the average distances even from mines on the carrier 
forming the first link in the route used. The Commission, he 
said, should adhere to the principle heretofore followed. 

Mr. Lewis also objected to the prescription of rates to only 
a few of the destinations involved, 22 in Iowa and Missouri 
and 16 in Kansas and Nebraska, he said. The report, he said, 
indicated that distances to most of the other destinations, as 
accurate as those used in the report, could readily be calculated 
from evidence of record. 

“The report states,” said Mr. Lewis, “that rates made on a 
strictly distance basis would not be beneficial to carriers, coal 
operators or consumers. However, it prescribes rates on a 
strictly distance basis, with minor exceptions, or it inadequately 
disposes of the issues.” 

Objection was also made to the use of the Holmes & Hal- 
lowell scale and to the declaration in the report saying that 
the general transportation conditions in Missouri and Iowa did 
not warrant a difference in rate levels. Mr. Lewis pointed out 
that there were such differences in conditions that the gross 
tonnages per train that could be moved over the lines of the 
Burlington varied from 400 to 4,500 tons. 


RAIL-BARGE-RAIL CLEAN RICE 


Concessions have been made by the Commission, in Ex 
Parte No. 96, through routes and joint rates between Inland 
Waterways Corporation and other common carriers, second 
supplemental report on reconsideration, in the matter of rail- 
barge-rail rates on clean rice from Lonoke and other points in 
Arkansas to Battle Creek; Mich., so as to permit such rates to 
be made notwithstanding that they will not conform with the 
rule or formula laid down in the original report, 153 I. C. C. 
129. In this report, written by Commissioner Eastman, the 
Commission said that the findings in the original report required 
the establishment of a rail-barge-rail rate of 56.5 cents on clean 
rice, from Stuttgart and Wheatley, Ark., to Battle Creek via 
Memphis, Tenn., and St. Louis, Mo., as ports of interchange, 
based on a differential of 3.5 cents under the all-rail rate of 60 
cents, the all-rail rate from Memphis to St. Louis being 335 
cents. 

The barge line, Mr. Eastman said, filed a petition seeking 
the establishment of a rate of 53.5 cents which would reflect 
a differential of 20 per cent of the Memphis-St. Louis all-rail 
rate to Battle Creek not only from Stuttgart and Wheatley, 
but from Almyra, Lonoke, DeWitt and Carlisle, Ark., points con- 
tiguous to Stuttgart and Wheatley from which no rail-barge-rail 
rates were required by the Commission’s orders in this proceed- 
ing, such rates to be made not only via Memphis and St. Louis, 
as ports of interchange, but via Memphis and Cairo, Ill., via 
Helena, Ark., and St. Louis, and via Helena and Cairo. 

It was represented that the movement of clean rice to 
Battle Creek was substantial, one concern using from 1,200 
1,500 carloads annually, obtained mainly from Arkansas. It was 
further pointed out that there were no joint rates via the barge 
line to Battle Creek and that that placed the manufacturer at 
Battle Creek at a disadvantage in comparison with competitors 
at Chicago, Ill., Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., and Indianap- 
olis, Ind., who had the benefit of rail-barge-rail rates. The rates 
cited as giving competitors of Battle Creek an advantage, ed 
missioner Eastman said, were not established as 4 result of 
Commission’s findings in this case and that some of them wo 
not have been required by those findings. of 

Interested shippers, Mr. Eastman said, felt that @ rate < 
53.5 cents to Battle Creek was necessary to produce a prope 
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relation with the rates shown as causing disadvantage to Battle 

x, It was also asserted by the shippers that the St. Louis 
southwestern, which served three of the six points of origin 
the Illinois Central, a eonnecting line, were agreeable to 
the establishment of rates on the basis proposed, but that other 

ienads had not expressed themselves. The report said that 
30 objections to the petition had been received. 

Commissioner Eastman, after saying that points named were 
J situated in eastern Arkansas and were grouped as to all-rail 
rites on clean rice, observed that it might be conceded that they 
constituted a logical rate group for long-haul traffic such as that 
here considered. Some of the points, he said, failed to meet 
he circuity part of the rule or formula before mentioned by 
oly a few miles. The commissioner pointed out that in other 
roceedings involving barge line rates the Commission had said, 
shere it had imposed circuity limitations, that they ought not 
he too rigidly applied in disregard of competitive or commer- 
cial conditions. 

As to the desirability of increasing the differential, Commis- 
sioner Eastman said that the petition was less persuasive. He 
gid the measure of the differentials was fixed for general appli- 
ation in the light of the best information obtainable at the 
time of the original decision. The Commission, said he, was 
not convinced that the differential should be increased merely 
because of the interest of the shippers in obtaining lower rates 
or that of the barge line in increasing its share of the traffic, 
thse being the only considerations urged in the petition. The 
barge line, he said, had filed another petition seeking funda- 
mental changes in the original findings concerning rail-barge- 
nil routes and rates, now under consideration. Pending action 
om that, said Mr. Eastman, the Commission deemed it unwise 
to depart from the former findings except upon a clear showing 
of their impropriety. 

Both the Inland Waterways Corporation act and the inter- 
sate commerce act, Mr. Eastman said, made possible a review, 
through formal hearings, of the Commission’s findings made in 
the summary manner required in the first instance by the former 
act. Furthermore, he added, the relaxation of the circuity limi- 
tation, before indicated, made it inadvisable to depart at the 
ame time from the differential heretofore prescribed in the 
absence of convincing reasons for such action. 

The Commission acceded to the request for the making of 
rates through Cairo, but limited the differential to 2.5 cents 
instead of 3.5 cents. The barge line desired the privilege of 
operating through Cairo because it said that in the winter it 
iid not operate north of Cairo. On account of the greater rail 
transportation required via that port, it cut down the differential. 
Under the rule or formula, the barge line was not entitled to 
make its routes through Cairo on this traffic. On account of the 
vilingness of some railroads to join in these rates and the 
uwillingness of others, the permission to change the rates was 
limited as shown in the findings which follow: 


We find that the establishment of through rail-barge-rail routes 
for the transportation of clean rice, in carloads, from Stuttgart, 
Almyra, Wheatley, Lonoke, DeWitt and Carlisle to Battle Creek via 
Memphis and Cairo, and via Memphis and St. Louis, as ports of 
interchange, and from Wheatley via Helena and Cairo, and via 
Helena and St. Louis, as ports of interchange, is desirable in the 
public interest and that reasonable minimum differentials to be 
deducted from the all-rail rates in arriving at rates over such routes 
will be 3.5 cents via St. Louis and 2.5 cents via Cairo. Rates from 
Almyra and DeWitt may be limited to application between point 
of origin and Memphis only over the St. Louis-Southwestern. Rates 
fom Wheatley, Lonoke and Carlisle may be limited to application 
vetween point of origin and Memphis only over the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. Rates from Stuttgart may be limited to application 
‘tween point of origin and Memphis only over the Chicago, Rock 
land & Pacific and St. Louis-Southwestern. Rates from Wheatley 
Via Helena may be limited to application between point of origin and 
Helena only over the Missouri & North Arkansas. 


The Commission has modified its orders issued in connec- 
tion with the prior reports, so as to enable the carriers involved 
0 establish the rates indicated. 


EXCELSIOR RATES 

On reconsideration, the Commission, in No. 20505, Hallsboro 
Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al., has modified the 
finding in the original report, 157 I. C. C. 124, that rates on 
‘celsior, from Hallsboro, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Richmond, 
Petersburg, Ashland and Jarratt, Va., to Louisville, Ky., St. 
louis, Mo., and Cincinnati, Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio, were 
ureasonable. The case was appealed from division 3. 

In the original report rates of 27.5 per cent of first class in 
southern territory were prescribed in accordance with Hay, 
straw and excelsior, 146 I. C. C. 664. The Commission in this 
‘port said that although rates from Hallsboro were governed 
ty cuthern classification that point was north of the east-west 
- — the N. & W. through Virginia and was in the territory 
aid ¢ rates were usually governed by official classification. It 
ft that in constructing rates from this point to destinations 

central territory consideration should be given to the fact 
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that lower class rates usually apply between trunk-line and 
central territories than those applicable for similar distances 
between southern and central territories. Therefore, the Com- 
mission said it was of the opinion that rates from all the origin 
points considered to the destinations involved made slightly 
less than 27.5 per cent of the first class rates from Hallsboro 
would produce a reasonable and non-prejudicial basis for the 
future. 

The Commission found the rates were and for the future 
would be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded or might 
exceed 35 cents to the Ohio points, 39 cents to Louisville and 
44 cents to St. Louis. The new rates are to be made effective 
not later than May 12. 


LEATHER CASE REVERSED 


The Commission, on further hearing, in No. 20481, Ameri- 
can Hide and Leather Co. vs. Boston & Maine et al., has found 
not unreasonable the rate on leather in carloads from Ballston 
Spa, N. Y., to Manchester, N. H., prior to August 19, 1926. In 
the original report, 152 I. C. C. 313, the finding was that the rate 
was unreasonable prior to August 19, 1926, to the extent that 
it exceeded the rate subject to rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A, 
from Endicott, N. Y., to Manchester, and awarded reparation. 

Upon further hearing the defendants showed that a move- 
ment over their line from Endicott through Ballston Spa to 
Manchester would have required a direct back haul. Therefore, 
the Commission found that Ballston Spa was not intermediate 
between Endicott and Manchester within the meaning of rule 
77 and that the rate was not unreasonable. The original report 
has been modified accordingly. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Lumber Demurrage 

No. 18219, Milne Lumber Co. vs. D. T. & I., embracing also 
a sub-number, Same vs. N. Y. C. Report of Commission written 
by Commissioner Woodlock. Sub-number dismissed on finding 
not inapplicable charges collected for detention of carload of 
lumber at Detroit, Mich. In No. 18219, finding made that de- 
murrage charges collected for detention of carload of lumber 
at Detroit were inapplicable in part. Switching charges col- 
lected found applicable. Reparation of $107 awarded. 

No. 16422, Milne Lumber Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al., embrac- 
ing also a sub-number, Same vs. D. & T. S. L. Report of Com- 
mission written by Commissioner Woodlock. In No. 16422 find- 
ing made that demurrage and track storage charges assessed on 
a carload of lumber at Chicago, Ill., were applicable in part. 
Reparation of $47 awarded. Sub number dismissed on finding 
applicable demurrage assessed on carload of lumber at Detroit. 


Lumber Demurrage 


No. 17464, Milne Lumber Co. vs. Michigan Central, and a 
sub-number, Same vs. Wabash et al. By the Commission. Re- 
port by Commissioner Woodlock. Demurrage charges, one car- 
load lumber, at Detroit, Mich., inapplicable in part. Applicable 
charge $25. Reparation of $83 awarded. Charges, one other 
carload, lumber, at Detroit, inapplicable in part. Applicable 
charge $87. Reparation of $11 awarded. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 21904, Williamson Veneer Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al. The order entered in this proceeding on November 11, 
1929, in so far as it requires the Norfolk & Western to publish 
rates on oak and poplar logs from points on its line in West 
Virginia is vacated and set aside. 

No. 23040, New Jersey Traffic Advisory Committee vs. New 
York Central et al. The Manufacturers’ Association of Con- 
necticut, Inc., and New York Produce Exchange; New York 
Towboat Exchange, Inc., and New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce permitted to intervene. 

No. 13535, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish et al.; No. 14880, Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al.; No. 14416, Little Rock Board 
of Commerce vs. Abilene & Southern et al., and No. 15463, St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
et al. Alabama State Docks Commission permitted to intervene. 

No. 15724 (Sub. 1), National Refining Co. et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al. Proceeding reopened for further hearing for sole 
purpose of determining amount of reparation due complainants. 

No. 14020, J. D. Hollingshead Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
et al. The order entered in this proceeding on March 7, 1924, 
as subsequently modified has been further modified so as to 
permit defendants to cancel rates on slack barrel shooks with 
metal hoops, in carloads, published in following tariffs: 


I. C. C. 1224 of H. G. Toll, agent (Bureau 1-G), also designated 
as Tariffs I. C. C. 115, A-262 and 2213 of Frank Van Ummersen, agent, 


Ww. - an ih agent, and B. T. Jones, agent, respectively 


30 of H. G. Toll, agent (Bureau No. 4-D), also desig- 
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nated as Tariffs I. C. C. 120, A-272 and 2232 of Frank Van Ummersen, 
agent, W. S. Curlett, agent, and B. T. Jones, agent, respectively. 

. C. C. 1231 of H. G. Toll, agent (Bureau No. 14-S), also desig- 
nated as Tariffs I. C. C. 122, A-275 and 2242 of Frank Van Ummer- 
sen, agent, W. S. Curlett, agent, and B. T. Jones, agent, respectively. 

Cc. C. 1201 of H. G. Toll (Bureau 16-G). 


I. C. C. 1216 of H. G. Toll (Bureau 17-J). 
I. C. C. 1222 of H. G. Toll (Bureau 18-K). 
I. C. C. 1232 of H. G. Toll (Bureau 27-M). 
I. C. C. 1235 of H. G. Toll (Bureau 28-J). 


No. 22636, Miller Bros. Furniture Co. vs. Erie et al. Com- 
plaint herein dismissed for want of prosecution. 

No. 22824, State of New Jersey vs. New York Central et al. 
New York Produce Exchange and New York Towboat Exchange, 
Inc., permitted to intervene. 

No. 23148, Albertson & Co. et al. vs. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown et al. Stowe Hardware & Supply Co. permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 23148, Albertson & Co. et al. vs. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown et al. Sioux Falls Metal Culvert Co., Larson Hard- 
ware Co., Dakota Iron Store Co., Western Material Co., and 
Dennis Equipment Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22818, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. Alton & Eastern 
et al. Perry Coal Co., Lyle Coal Co., and Gillespie Coal Co. 
permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7025, application of Western Pacific for cer- 
tificate to construct a line of railroad from San Francisco to Niles, 
Calif. Peninsula Industrial Conference permitted to intervene. 

I. and S. No. 3339, routing on export petroleum from Texas 
points to New Orleans, La., and sub-ports, via Gulf Coast Lines. 
The above-entitled proceeding has been reopened for further 
hearing with I. and S. 3395, routing on export petroleum from 
Gulf Coast Lines stations to New Orleans and sub-ports. 

No. 22939, Swift & Co. vs. Chicago & North Western et al., 
and No. 22948, Alex Getz Co. et al. vs. Chicago & North West- 
ern et al. Armour & Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23068, Newcastle Lime & Stone Co. et al. vs. Aliquippa 
& Southern et al. Standard Lime & Stone Co. and Washington 
Building Lime Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22911, Capon Water Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
Cloverdale Spring Co. permitted to intervene. 


No. 22965, M. A. Bell Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
Motors Corporation permitted to intervene. 


Fourth Section Application No. 13981, grain and grain 
products from Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma to New Orleans, 
La., ete., for export. Petition filed by Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
for a modification of Fourth Section Order No. 10298, grain and 
grain products from Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma to New 
Orleans, La., etc., for export, entered therein January 10, 1930, 
denied, sufficient justification not having been shown. 

Finance No. 7470, Missouri Pacific Unification. Joint peti- 
tion of Illinois Cental and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley for leave 
to intervene denied. 


General 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 19656, James O’Meara et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
State of Indiana and Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, inter- 
veners, ask the Commission to vacate that part of its orders 
in this cause requiring the publication of a rate not exceeding 
30 cents per 100 Ibs. on rough stone, and to reopen the case 
for further hearing on all issues presented by complaint. 


No. 20081, Vail Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. 
plainant asks for reargument. 


No. 21245 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Independent Oil Co. vs. 
Santa Fe et al. Defendants ask for postponement of effective 
date to June 16, 1930, on 30 days’ notice. 

No. 21439, Woodford Spears and Sons et al. vs. Burlington, 
et al. Complainants ask for reopening and rehearing. 

I. & S. 3401, canned goods, cls., from to and between points 
in southern territory. Alton Vinegar Co. asks for vacation of 
Commission’s order of January 3, 1930, in so far as it affects 
rates on vinegar in straight carloads. 

No. 20723, F. J. Lewis Manufacturing Co. vs. Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown et al. Complainants and interveners ask for 
rehearing, reconsideration and oral argument. 

No. 22989, Southern Fruit Distributors, Inc., et al. vs. Ala- 
bama Great Southern et al. Defendants ask for dismissal of 
complaint. 

No. 23004, American Fruit Growers, Inc., of Illinois et al. 
vs. Alabama Great Southern et al. Defendants ask for dis- 
missal of complaint. 

No. 17329, American Distilling Co. vs. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown et al. Rock Island asks for a modification of order 
entered on April 2, 1928. 

No. 22528 (and Sub. 1), Eatmor Chocolate Co. vs. Alabama 
Great Southern et al. Complainants ask for a further hearing 
therein. 

No. 17006, Upson Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 


Com- 
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Lines ask for rehearing, reconsideration and reargument 
postponement of effective date of order of October 23 1929. ” 

No. 20968 (and Sub 1 and 2), James Gallagher et 4) , 
Pennsylvania. Complainants ask for reconsideration - of | og 
clusions of division 3, in respect of reparation, by entire Pa 
mission and for further hearing to enable them to prove the 
amounts of reparation claimed. the 

No. 22208, Mobile Chamber of Commerce ys. Gulf & Shi 
Island et al. Gulfport Chamber of Commerce, party to thie 
proceeding, asks the Commission to strike from the brief s b 
mitted by the Mobile Chamber of Commerce, dateq February 
17, 1930, in connection with this cause. - 

No. 22440, J. Hurt Whitehead vs. Southern et a] Co 
plainant asks for rehearing therein. if 

No. 22168, M. C. Fries & Sons vs. Central of Georgia et a] 
Defendants ask for reconsideration herein. 

No. 21340, Belt Line Brick Co. vs. Illinois Central. (om. 
plainant asks for reopening of this case for further considera- 
tion. 

No. 21031 et al., Corporation Commission of Oklahoma ys 
Santa Fe et al. Defendants, by F. A. Leland, asks for a further 
extension of effective date of order entered herein from April 
1, 1930, to May 20, 1930, and to restore the provision in the 
original order for filing schedules on statutory notice. 

No. 16770, Sub. 7, C. N. Cotton Co. vs. Santa Fe. Defendant 
asks Commission to consider and deny reparation on shipments 
involved herein. ; 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3420, the Commission has suspended from 
February 24 until September 24 schedules in L. D. Chatffee’s 
I. C. C. No. A-193, joint with F. L. Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1353. 
The suspended schedules propose to establish commodity rates 
on agricultural implements, asphalt, grain and grain products, 
iron and steel articles, molasses and syrup, petroleum and petro. 
leum products, and salt from Mobile, Ala., and New Orleans. 
La., via barge and rail lines to destinations in southern states 
which in numerous instances would result in the application of 
lower rates from New Orleans, on traffic moving through Mobile, 
than from Mobile proper to the same destination. 

In I. and S. No. 2421, the Commission has suspended from 
February 24 until September 24 schedules in supplement No. 
12 to J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2130. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to eliminate certain direct routes in connection 
with joint through rates between points on the Pan Handle and 
Santa Fe Railway in Texas and points in Colorado, Nebraska, 
New Mexico and Wyoming and establish in lieu thereof more 
or less indirect routes via the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway system lines and connections. 

In I. and S. No. 3422, the Commission has suspended from 
February 25 until September 25 schedules in Cottrell’s tariff, 
I. C. C. No. 774. The suspended schedules propose to revise 
the water-and-rail class rates from eastern port cities to Bristol, 
Va.-Tenn., which would result in increases ranging from 3 cents 
to 26 cents per 100 pounds. The following rates, in cents per 
100 pounds, is illustrative: 


From New York, N. Y., present 143.5, proposed 169.5; Baltimore, 
Md., present 140, proposed 159; first class rate. 


L. C. L. AND PORT STEEL RATES 


Eastern railroads, according to reports to interested Com: 
mission men and shippers, plan to cut out L. C. L. commodity 
rates on iron and steel articles in Trunk Line territory and 
establish proportionals on coastwise and export iron and steel 
articles. They have docketed their proposals and a hearing 
has been held by the Trunk Line Committee at which it was 
indicated that both propositions would be opposed with consid- 
erable vigor. The proposals are the outgrowth of the proposed 
report, made by Examiner Howard Hosmer in No. 15879, eastern 
class rate investigation. In that report he referred to L. ©. L. 
commodity rates from Pittsburgh and Johnstown, Pa., to points 
in West Virginia as tending to break down the class rates. 
He also noted that Youngstown, O., having no such rates, made 
objections to those from the Pennsylvania points. Cancellation 
of those rates would put less-than-carload shipments of iron 
and steel articles on the fourth class basis. That, many, " 
not all, shippers think, would be too high. , F 

The proposal in respect of proportional rates on iron . 
steel going out through the north Atlantic ports is to take “a 
mileage rate to Baltimore, Md., as the yardstick and _y 
proportionals to other ports to that rate instead of — “ 
straight mileages, using the present differential adjustmen iw 
the measure of the new one. Baltimore objects to that. os 
thinks she is entitled to what the proposed mileage adjust™ 
would give her. J tesiot 

Neither of the propositions has yet reached the Commissle” 
in any form upon which action can be taken. 
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EARLE 
Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





CARRIER-OWNED MINES STATUS 


in a proposed report in Ex Parte No. 100, in the matter of 
,iform system of accounts to be kept by steam railroads, 
saminer Thomas D. Walton has recommended that the Com- 
“icsion hold or find that collieries owned and operated by a 
sarrier which consumes the output in its common carrier opera- 
ions are not transportation property. He further recommended 
dat it find that the investment in such collieries shall be in- 
jaded in the balance sheet account 705, “miscellaneous physical 
sroperty,” and that the charges to railway operating expenses 
sith respect to the coal thus produced and consumed shall not 
aceed the prices contemporaneously paid by the carrier for 
val of like kind, size and quality purchased under contract 
sithin the same general locality. 

An order was issued to the Norfolk & Western, January 
, 1928, specifically directing that carrier how it should take 
ato its accounts the items relating to three mining operations 
West Virginia and Kentucky acquired in the early part of 
7 when it was confronted with rising prices for fuel and 
aperiencing difficulty in getting coal deliveries. The carrier 
isked for and obtained a hearing, the Commission indefinitely 
wstponing the effective date of the order which had been issued 
iy division 4. The carrier contended that the mines were carrier 
property, the coal produced being used by the carrier except the 
small quantities consumed by the railway men employed in the 
nines. Expenditures incurred in the production of coal, in- 
duding charges for depletion and depreciation, says the report, 
iave been carried from the fuel department books to railway 
erating expenses. The net capital investment in the mining 
erations, as of September 30, 1928, aggregated, according to 
the report, $2,650,467. 

Walton said that a number of cases decided by the courts 
showed that a carrier-owned mine was considered not as a part 
of the instrumentalities of transportation but as a shipper; 
that with respect thereto that the railroad in its capacity, as 
uch, served itself in its capacity as a mine and transported 
the products thereof; and that in its capacity as a railroad it 
wuld not lawfully prefer itself as a mine. Walton said that 
those cases, which had to do about car supply for mines, drew 
a distinction between the two activities, mining and transporta- 
tion, that could hardly be more complete. The doctrine of those 
cases, he said, was inconsistent with the idea that mines owned 
ald operated by a carrier for fuel purposes, or output-contract 
nines, Were classifiable as railway property held for or used 
inthe service of transportation. 

Walton said that the order of January 14, 1928, except as 
i provided for the classification of the investment in the col- 
lieries and the keeping of separate clearing accounts, includ- 
ig detailed cost of operation of each colliery, should be vacated 
aid an order entered which would provide for appropriate 
uethods of accounting to carry into effect his recommendations. 


MODIFIED RULE 10 PROPOSED 


, Examiner Jesse C. Harraman, in I. and S. No. 3387, excep- 
tons to rule 10 of official classifiaction on less-than-carload 
treight loaded in mixed carloads, has proposed a revision of 
tat rule, so as to avoid the penalty of rule 5, as follows. 

_ {ticles included in mixed-carload shipments on which less-than- 
Ty rates are applied under authority of section 4 of Rule 10 
4. € official classification will not be subject to the penalty rates 
msctibed by Rule 5 of that classification for failure to conform to 


ie atan-carload packing requirements, if the articles as loaded in 
ihe car conform to the carload packing requirements for such articles. 


. Harraman proposes that revision as a substitute for the 
“oposal of the carriers, made in the schedules under suspen- 
_ to cancel tariff provisions, in the nature of exceptions to 
<a classification, by which a basis of charges lower 
en oa provided by the classification is accorded, under named 
it on to mixed-carload shipments. Rule 10 provides that 
all boas of articles subject to different carload rates 
Rinimne charged the highest rate and be subject to the highest 
fs the eset applicable to straight carloads of any article 
techni are, but that if lower aggregate charges result by 
Unlvine ly excluding any of the articles from the mixture and 
the ane to those articles their less-than-carload rate or rates, 
. et will be charged for accordingly. 

- ma provides for a penalty of three higher classes on 
br th Cle not prepared for shipment in the manner prescribed 
' We classification or applicable tariff. Packing requirements 


for carload and less-than-carload freight varying widely, inclu- 
sion of any article in the mixed carload, not packed according 
to L. C. L. requirements, although it might have been packed 
to conform to carload requirements, for a long time took the 
three classes’ penalty. The carriers undertook to revise the 
rule so as to avoid the penalty. Their experience with the 
revised rule, however, was so unsatisfactory that they proposed 
to cure the situation by canceling thé exceptions intended to 
neutralize the penalty. Their cancellation schedules were sus- 
pended. HMarraman said the Commission should find their pro- 
posal not justified and require the carriers to make another 
effort in the form suggested. ' 


COTTON COMPRESS SELECTION 


In a report in No. 22250, M. A. Joy et al. vs. M.-K.-T. et al., 
Examiner W. A. Hill has recommended that the Katy and the 
Frisco be required to desist from practices in respect of allow- 
ing shippers of cotton that is to be compressed in transit in 
connection with the designation of the compress where the 
service is to be performed until options allowed shippers are 
definitely described in tariffs to be filed with the Commission. 
Hill said that the Commission should find that the practice of 
the defendants of reserving to themselves the right to select 
the compress at which cotton shall be compressed in transit 
was not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. He further said 
that the selection by the carriers of the Traders’ Compress Co., 
a corporation a part of the stock of which was owned by cotton 
dealers, had not been shown to have resulted in violation of 
section 15 (11) of the interstate commerce act. 

Hill said that certain of the carriers, meaning the ones 
hereinbefore mentioned, while reserving the right to select the 
compress, now permitted the shipper to select one or the other 
of two compresses at a given point. That permission, the 
examiner said, was not contained in tariffs on file with the 
Commission, was optional with the carriers and opened the 
way to unjust discrimination between shippers. 

The complaint, said Hill, attacked as unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial the exercise by the Katy, Frisco and Orient 
of the right or privilege of designating the compress at which 
so-called transit cotton should be compressed. They also alleged 
that each defendant maintained contracts with the Traders’ 
Compress Co. under the provision of which all transit cotton 
originating along their lines was stopped for compression at one 
of the many facilities operated by the compress company; that 
many stockholders of the compress company bought and shipped 
cotton in competition with them and were thereby afforded 
knowledge of their business secrets in violation of section 15 
(11) of the interstate commerce act; and that in many instances 
the compress company has discriminated against them by caus- 
ing their cotton to be reported at less than its actual weight. 

Hill said that only the Katy had provided in its tariffs that 
it reserved the right to select the compress at which transit 
cotton should be stopped. The Frisco and the Orient, he said, 
had been observing the same practice without specific tariff 
provisions. He said it had been the practice of each of the 
three to stop the cotton for compression at the first compress 
in line of movement. At the time of the first hearing, he said, 
July 1, 1929, each of them was party to a contract with the 
compress company whereunder all transit cotton was stopped at 
the compresses of that company. The Katy and the Frisco, 
however, he said, since then had made important concessions 
to the shippers. He said the Frisco and Katy insisted upon 
their right to select a compress at which transit cotton should 
be stopped but that each had departed from its previous prac- 
tice to the extent of permitting the consignor or consignee to 
designate which of two compresses at a given point should 
compress the cotton, whenever that particular point was the 
one at which the cotton would ordinarily be stopped. Neither, 
however, said Hill, permitted the shipper to designate the com- 
press point. The concession, said Hill, was contained in instruc- 
tions to the carriers’ agents but not in the tariffs. 

“Thus we find the Katy by its tariffs denying shippers the 
privilege of selecting the compress,” said Hill, “but granting to 
them by private instructions to its agents at least a portion of 
the privilege so denied, while the Frisco, which without tariff 
provision has heretofore been observing the same practice as 
the Katy, now departs therefrom without tariff provision.” 

The examiner said that while compression in transit was 
strictly a carrier service and that carriers might exercise dis- 
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cretion in the selection of agents for its performance, they might 
not reserve to themselves the privilege of performing it in such 
manner as to open the way to favoritism and discrimination. 

“This s precisely what they have done here,” said Hill. 
“The Katy by tariff provision reserved the right to select the 
compress, but surrenders the right by instructions to its agents 
which are not made public. It is free, whenever it may desire, 
to ignore the desires of one shipper and honor those of another. 
The practice of the Frisco is even worse. It leaves to the whim 
or caprice of its agents, or to their susceptibility to influence 
brought to bear by shippers, the determination of what con- 
stitutes wasteful or excessive service (one of the considerations 
the agents were to think of in grant of the concessions), and 
thus facilitates the granting of the same privilege to a strong 
shipper which would be denied to the weak. There can be no 
justification for this. 

“Considering the practices as a whole, it would be difficult 
to conceive of a more fruitful field for discrimination between 
shippers, especially when we remember that the changed prac- 
tices are the culmination of efforts by powerful shippers. It 
is not shown that these shippers seek special privilege or that 
the Frisco and Katy intend it, but by commission and omission 
they seem to have taken every step necessary to it.” 


BRICK TO NORTH DAKOTA 


Examiner Harris Fleming, in No. 22342, Ballou Brick Co. 
et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al., said that the Commission should 
find not unreasonable the rates on brick and related articles 
taking the same rates, from Sioux City and Sergent Bluff, Ia., 
to destinations in northwestern Minnesota. But he said it 
should find unreasonable the rates on such commodities from 
those origin points to North Dakota destinations, prescribe a 
new basis and award reparation. He said that the assailed 
rates to North Dakota destinations should be held unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded or might exceed rates made 
in accordance with the decision in Mason Brick and Tile Co. 
vs. Director-General, 107 I. C. C. 702, subject to the proviso 
that the rates from Sergent Bluff should not exceed those con- 
temporaneously maintained from Sioux City; also subject to 
modification with respect to the rates to western North Dakota 
in the event a different conclusion should be reached in Ochs 
Brick and Tile Co. vs. C. & N. W., 139 I. C. C. 695, as to the 
propriety of using arbitraries. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Fuel Oil 
No. 22662, Dale Oil & Refining Co. vs. C. G. W. et al. By 
Examiner Harold M. Brown. Rate, fuel oil, Electra, Tex., to 
Milwaukee, Wis., reconsigned to Indiana Harbor, Ind., inappli- 
cable. Applicable rate 31 cents from origin to destination. 
Reparation proposed. 


Fresh Meats 


No. 22603, Canada Packers, Ltd., vs. B. & M. et al. By 
Examiner W. B. Wilbur. Dismissal proposed. Rates, fresh 
meats, Toronto, Ont., and Montreal, Que., to destinations in trunk 
line and New England territories not unreasonable. 


Ice Cream 

No. 22639, Wiswell Creamery Co. vs. Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. By Examiner Paul Coyle. Charges, express ship- 
ments of ice cream in dry refrigerating containers manufac- 
tured of canvas, fiber, and felt, inapplicable, to the extent they 
exceeded charges based on 75 per cent instead of the actual 
weight of the containers. Examiner said the defendant should 
be required promptly to refund any overcharges. 


Small Arms Ammunition 


No. 22432, Wichita Falls Chamber of Commerce vs. Fort 
Worth & Denver City et al. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. 
Dismissal proposed. Rate, small arms ammunition, carload, 
King’s Mills, O., to Wichita Falls, Tex., not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 

Cabbags 


No. 22268, Tri-State Traffic Co. vs. Illinois Central et al. By 
Examiner Harold M. Brown. Rates, cabbage, Kenosha, Wis., 
and other points in Wisconsin, to Birmingham, Ala., unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 30 per cent of 
the contemporaneous first class rates between the same points. 
Reparation and new rates recommended. 


Tinware 


I. and S. No. 3088, cans, iron, steel or tin, in Illinois and 
western trunk line territories and between those territories and 
central territory, I. and S. No. 3218, plumbers’ goods between 
points in central, Ulinois and western trunk line territories 
(in so far as household enameled ware is concerned); and I. and 
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S. No. 3236, plumbers’ goods between points in centraj Illin 
and western trunk line territories (2). By Examiner W > 
Smith. Proposed changes, rates on various articles of tiny — 
sheet iron or sheet steel ware, and household enamelware te 
tween points in central, Illinois, and western trunk line terri 
tories not justified. Suspended schedules ordered canceleg and 
proceedings discontinued as to them. Findings as to tip 
and other sheet metal containers reserved for disposition ; 
No. 22426, rates and minimum weights on metal containers, . 


Horses and Mules 


No. 22065, Galesburg Horse & Mule Co., Inc., et al. ys, Santa 
Fe et al. By Examiner Arnold C. Hansen. Applicable Tates 
horses and mules, Galesburg, IIl., via Chicago, IIl., and Evansville 
Ind., to Atlanta, Ga., not unreasonable. Applicable rates over the 
913-mile route involved were 90.5 cents prior to August 29, 1997 
and $1.005 thereafter. Reparation recommended. 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 22669, Stange Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By Examine; 
S. R. Diamondson. Dismissal proposed. Rates, bituminous ¢oa| 
mines in Illinois, Indiana and western Kentucky to Star Lake. 
Wis., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Silica Sand 


No. 22338, Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co. vs. Central 
of New Jersey et al. By Examiner Paul A. Colvin. Rate, silica 
sand, Mapleton, Pa., to Port Ivory, N. Y., unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded or may exceed $2.80 per net ton. New rate and 
reparation proposed. 


Woven Curled Hair 


No. 22589, Chicago Curled Hair Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
By Examiner William A. Maidens. Rating, woven curled hair 
(interlaced), L. C. L., Chicago, Ill., and Michigan City, Ind, 
to destinations in official and southern territories, unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial for the future to the extent it may exceed 
one and one-half times first class; also that the rating of first 
class on cotton pads or padding, N. O. I. B. N., knitted, quilted 
or stitched, in boxed or in burlapped rolls, any quantity, in the 
three classifications, is unduly prejudicial to woven curled hair 
in less than carloads and unduly preferential of such pads or 
padding. Rating on pads or padding should be no lower than the 
contemporaneous rating on woven curled hair, L. C. L. 


Liquid Milk Food 


No. 22724, Laboratory Products Co. vs. Michigan Central 
et al. By Examiner R. M. Furniss. Dismissal proposed. Car. 
load and less than carload ratings on S. M. A., a liquid milk 
food, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Hardwood Logs 

No. 22113, South Georgia Traffic Bureau for and on behalf 
of Beechwood Band Mill Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. and a sub-number, 
Same vs. A. B. & C. By Examiner F. D. Binkley. Rates, hard. 
wood logs, points in Alabama to Cordele, Ga., unreasonable to 
the extent they were, are or will be in excess of 9 cents from 
Port Mitchell, Lato, Seale, Dudleys and Pyriton, 8 cents from 
Wadley and Malone, and 7.5 cents from Roanoke, Ala. NeW 
rates and reparation proposed. 


Cotton Linters 


No. 22623, Eastman Kodak Co. vs. Central Vermont et al. 
By Examiner J. P. McGrath. Dismissal proposed. Rate charged 
on carload shipments of a commodity billed as cotton linters, 
Montville, Conn., to Rochester, N. Y., applicable. 


S. W. CANNED GOODS RATES 


The Commission has assigned No. 13535, Consolidated South- 
western cases (canned goods) for further hearing on April 15, 
10 o’clock a. m., at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill, before 
Examiner Kettler, in accordance with the order of February ~ 
In connection with that assigment for further hearing, which 
also embraces Nos. 14880, 14416, 15463, and I. and S. Nos. 2097 
and 2271, the Commission said: 


the 

Among the pertinent questions which shall be dealt with by UH 
parties in interest, the Commission desires that evidence be developets 

(a) The manufacturers’ invoice values of the different 
canned goods; ; the Com- 

(b) Whether, in the event that upon reconsideration a 
mission still feels that there should be two list of canne ‘ote, 
any of the articles assigned to the column 35 and Colne c. 8 
respectively, by the seventh supplemental report, 159 Ic © 
should be changed from one list to the other; the Com- 

(c) Whether, in the event that upon reconsideration it is prac: 
mission adheres to its view that there should be two lists, onsisting 
ticable to change the rule applicable to mixed carloads . 
partly of articles in one list and partly of articles in o. applied 
that the rate on each article contained in the car shall ° ving. the 
subject to an appropriate minimum charge, instead of apP 
higher rate to the entire car; but one list, 

(da) If it should be determined that there should be ould apply. 
what column number rates and carload minimum weight shou 
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G. N.-N. P. UNIFICATION 


Unification of the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
se Traffic World, February 22) is upon the major condition 
t they will divorce the Burlington, 97 per cent of the stock 
t which they have held for many years. But divorce is not 
: deprive the unified roads of direct entry into Chicago, III. 
Immediately after the promulgation of the Commission’s 
jecision speculation arose as to whether the roads would accept 
wification on that condition. Charles Donnelly, president of 
the Northern Pacific, was quoted as having said that “in the 
ninds of the representatives of the northern railroads, the 
privilege of an entry into Chicago has always been considered 
in indispensable condition to going forward with the merger.” 

From Minneapolis came the report that it had been indi- 
ated, unofficially, that the two northern roads had made or 
yere making plans for a modified merger application under 
which they would propose a sale to them of the Minneapolis- 
chicago line of the Burlington. As owners of the stock of that 
corporation it was believed they could arrange for such dis- 
nemberment of the Burlington, although the sale would require 
much unscrambling of the financial structure of the three roads. 
The chief fact in that structure is that Burlington stock is 
pledged under the mortgages of the two roads. Commissioner 
fastman, in a dissent from the decision of the majority, points 
out that it would probably take $341,000,000 of cash to accom- 
lish the divorce, without the extra hazard to that structure, of 
the sale of the main line of the Burlington from Minneapolis 


to Chicago. 

Other than the fact that the two northern lines are per- 
nitted to merge, upon the major condition that they divorce the 
Burlington, the thing in the report that seemed most significant, 
to those who had taken a deep interest in the unification and 
consolidation of railroads, was the inference that the Com- 
nission would not use the making of a complete plan for the 
consolidation of railroads as a block to unifications under sec- 
tin 5 (2). Suggestions to that effect have frequently been 
made. 

While the Commission’s jurisdiction was challenged in 
Mnance No. 6409, Great Northern Pacific Railway Co. acquisi- 
tion, and in Finance No. 6410, Great Northern Pacific Railway 
(o, and Northern Pacific Railway Co. control, and Great North- 
em Pacific Railway Co. securities, the cases in which the unifi- 
cation was authorized, the challenge was founded on the alleged 
legality of the deposit plan, the machinery to be used in making 
the unification. 

The report and the separate views, some dissenting and 
others concurring, go deeply into the merger just as if the acqui- 
sitions for which prayers are made would be practically the 
same as consolidations. The dissenters, Chairman McManamy 
aid Commissioner Eastman, particularly, treat the matter as 
if it were a consolidation. The latter characterized the act 
of the majority as a trifling with the law, while the chairman 
thought the thing done was violative of the law. 


Allegations of fact made in the separate views, except the 
allegations of Commissioner Eastman as to the probable finan- 
tial difficulties attending the divorce of the Burlington, were 
considered by the majority. The majority, however, came to 
the conclusion that the public convenience and necessity re- 
quired the operation and acquisition, by a 99-year lease by the 
Great Northern Pacific, of the lines of the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle, jointly owned by the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific; acquisition by the new company, by a 99-year lease 
and stock ownership, of control of the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific, and its operation of their properties; and 
that authority should be granted to the Great Northern Pacific 
0 issue its capital stock, not exceeding 4,970,976 shares, with- 
out par, which is to be traded, share for share, for the stock 
ns two unified properties. Ten shares were authorized to 
be issued now to enable the new company to complete its organ- 
= all to be subject to the conditions heretofore published, 
‘a are the divorce of the Burlington, submission of a bona 
en 0 for the acquisition of the short lines mentioned in the 
fea, ete Plan system No. 12, submission of a plan for the uni- 

oe of terminals and the giving of suitable assurances 
med Milwaukee would have access, from Spokane, Wash., 
vided nd, Ore., over the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, as pro- 

ed for in the complete plan for consolidations. 


on Commission went into a detailed discussion of the 
“ ons raised, chiefly by the Milwaukee, the previous efforts 
of meen the two roads, the terms of the leases, and the mass 
was . al placed in the record. Intervening petitions, it said, 
ped coy by 147 local associations, municipalities, business 
tions, and so forth, of which 119 favored the grant of 
applications and 18 definitely opposed it. Of the eleven 
aoe 04 which intervened, the report said only one clearly 
ri he proposal. Of three counties which intervened, two 
i favor and one was opposed. Eleven smaller railroad 
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companies, called minor companies by the report, also inter- 
vened, nine asking to be included. Four Class I railroad com- 
panies also intervened. 

The several applications were considered as interdependent 
parts of a proposal for the unified operation and management 
of the two northern transcontinental lines and their jointly 
owned Spokane road. 

Protestants, the Commission said, raised preliminary ques- 
tions by attacking its jurisdiction, alleging a lac kof supporting 
evidence even if the jurisdiction be assumed to exist, and assail- 
ing the deposit plan of handling the matter. The protestants 
also suggested that each step necessary to vitalize the plan 
of the applicants had to be taken separately. The Commission 
said that to take each step separately, under section 1 (18) and 
section 5 (2) would be an unnecessary and over-technical pro- 
cedure. By concurrently issuing its certificate and orders, the 
Commission said it would be following an expeditious and rea- 
sonable course which it deemed fully within its power to adopt. 
In regard to the deposit committee, to take and hold the stocks, 
the Commission said its powers appeared in some respects 
exceedingly broad, but, it added, its effective control of the 
northern lines, in any sense adverse to the anti-trust laws, was 
forestalled by the condition of the deposit agreement which 
subjected the committee’s action to the Commission’s approval 
in respect of the arrangement to be adopted. 

In regular order the Commission took up the assertion that 
economies amounting to $10,142,811 would be possible by the 
merger; the Milwaukee’s fears that its interest would be ad- 
versely affected; the competition, actual and potential; the fear 
of Tacoma that it would be prejudiced and Seattle advantaged; 
the contentions about terms of Clara Hill Lindley and Erasmus C. 
Lindley; the powers of the Delaware corporation which is to 
succeed the old companies in the management and operation 
re _ properties and the objections of the Minneapolis & St. 

ouis. 

Speaking of the fears of the Milwaukee and transportation 
conditions since the former efforts to merge the two northern 
t:anscontinental lines, the Commission: said: 


The breadth of field in the east from which traffic may flow to 
the northern lines is such that many transcontinental systems are of 
necessity in competition for the long haul. The transportation situa- 
tion in the northwest has undergone an important change since 
the time when former mergers of the Northern Lines were under- 
taken. This has been caused by the extension of the Milwaukee to 
the coast, the building of new lines in Washington by the Union 
Pacific’s subsidiary companies, and the access to Tacoma and Seattle 
acquired by them through trackage agreements, the new construc- 
tion of the Spokane International and the Soo Line, and the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal. An extremely competitive situation has 
been developed. We are persuaded that the unification of the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific will not so affect this situation as 
to impair railroad service or generally to operate against the public 
interest in so far as rail competition is concerned. This conclusion 
is predicated upon the continued ability of the other carriers to func- 
tion effectively on all their lines in competitive territory. It is de- 
sirable to consider this question in the light of contentions made 
by the Milwaukee road, but by no other major carrier. Doubtless 
the Milwaukee’s recent financial experience would cause the managers 
of that property to be especially apprehensive of any act of its com- 
petitors which might strengthen them. 


In disposing of the question the Commission said: 


The appiicants’ proposal has, in our opinion, important advan- 
tages. The economies in operation from it are well assured and are 
large in aggregate amounts. Such means of lowering the cost of rail 
transportation and of ultimately reducing rates should be adopted 
wherever possible. By the use of shorter routes, one-system move- 
ments, common terminals, and car supply, the public may con- 
fidently look for substantial benefits from this unification, notable 
among which are savings in time due to rerouting, elimination of 
interchange, and increased access to markets. Efficient operation 
and management of the unified property is indicated by the evidence. 
A material loss of competition has not been shown. The plan is free 
from adverse criticism on the score of stock manipulation and 
financial complications. Such objections as have been presented to 
the consideration, terms and conditions involved can not, in our 
opinion, be deemed serious. The issues which were raised in the 
transportation features of the plan have been substantially met by 
the applicants, and the objections based on the inclusion of the 
Burlington in the proposed system have been disposed of by our 
recent action in the plan for railroad consolidation. 


Separate Views 


Chairman McManamy, in a dissenting view, said that con- 
solidations such as this might be made only under paragraph 
(6) of section 5 after the Commission had complied with the 
provisions of paragraphs (4) and (5) of that section. 

Commissioner Eastman said that the unification proposed 
was not a mere acquisition of control within the purview of 
section 5 (2), but a consolidation, and hence within the purview 
of section 5 (6). 

“If this is not so, the distinction between the two forms 
of unification falls short of a difference, and is a matter of 
form rather than substance,” says Mr. Eastman. “Obviously, 
the attempt to bring this unification under section 5 (2) is pure 
subterfuge. It trifles with the law. Incidentally, those who 
devised this subterfuge seem to have been unable to utilize the 
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corporation laws of any state in which the system will actually 
operate. Instead they had recourse to little Delaware, far 
removed from the theater of action, and availed themselves of 
one of those loose and extraordinary charters which are granted 
for use in every state but Delaware, and which make a mockery 
of state corporation laws. In my judgment it is quite arguable 
that we would be justified on grounds of sound public policy 
in refusing every application which involves the use of a Dela- 
ware charter except in the rare event that it is to be employed 
in that state.” 

Determination of the majority that as a condition precedent 
to unification divorce of the Burlington would have to be accom- 
plished was commented upon in all but Chairman McManamy’s 
separate expression. Commissioner Lewis said he neither 
favored the unification here proposed nor that part of the con- 
solidation plan which provided for the combining of the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific as the trunk of system No. 
12. He favored keeping the three Hill roads together. But he 
concurred because observance of the conditions precedent, in 
his opinion, would afford opportunity to the Milwaukee to estab- 
lish effective competition, especially in view of the plan for 
unified terminals provided in the complete consolidation plan. 

Commissioner Brainerd, in a concurring view, dissented 
from the proposal to divorce the Burlington as likely to have 
an adverse effect upon the public by the drying up of connecting 
lines, built for interchange purposes, and the making non-pro- 
ductive of other extensive improvements made by the Burling- 
ton in the development of its business with the northern trans- 
continental lines. Divorce he also saw as involving an impair- 
ment of the earning capacity of the northern lines. He called 
attention to the fact that the testimony upon which the com- 
plete plan was made was taken six years ago and the plan 
was now being cited as a reason for divorcing the Burlington 
in connection with plans not made in the light of that com- 
plete plan or on the contingency of the Burlington being dis- 
sociated from the northern lines. Commissioner Woodlock 
agreed with him. 


Commissioner Eastman said that the practicability of di- 
vorcing the Burlington was a matter of grave doubt. He said 
that so important was the Burlington to its two proprietors that 
there was every reason to believe that the present unification 
project was the outgrowth of a fear, inspired by the tentative 
consolidation plan, that an effort would be made to divorce 
the Burlington from one of them. Its importance to both was 
emphasized by the applicants throughout the present record, 
he said. 


After pointing out that Burlington stock was pledged under 
the bonds of both northern lines and that it would probably 
take cash to effect a divorce, Mr. Eastman said that the stock, 
which had paid 10 per cent for the last eight years, was prob- 
ably worth $200 a share. Assuming that the stock was worth 
that, he said that that meant that $341,000,000 of cash would 
be needed to bring about the release of the Burlington stock 
so that it could be transferred to a purchaser. 


“Where, then, is the purchaser to put up that $341,000,000 
of cash?” asked Mr. Eastman. “My own belief is that if such 
a purchaser is found, it will be some creation, no doubt in the 
form of a holding company, devised by friendly interests. Be- 
fore such a divorce is precipitated, its practicability should 
surely be the subject of consideration at a public hearing. * * * 
I can see no reason for such a step and no good reason for 
changing the present situation.” 


Chairman McManamy reviewed the previous efforts to con- 
solidate the properties which were stopped by anti-trust pro- 
ceedings. He quoted from the language of the Supreme Court 
of the United States to show the existence of keen competition 
between them and then asserted that what the courts said, the 
last time in Northern Securities Co. vs. U. S., 193 U. S. 197, 
24 S. Ct. Rep. 436, was just as applicable today as when the 
words were written. He considered what the majority had done 
as unlawful and violative of the merger parts of the interstate 
commerce act’s admonition to preserve competition as much 
as possible. He also said that analysis of the economies claimed 
by reason of the unification, $10,142,811, indicated that the total 
would be far less than the amount claimed and that it was 
testified that none of the saving would go to the public in the 
way of decreased rates. He also called attention to the great 
hardships that would fall on the employes by reason of the 
diversion of 3,800,000 tons of freight, at a saving of $1,500,000, 
from the Northern Pacific to the Great Northern between Sand 
Point, Idaho, and Casselton, N. D., a distance of 1,100 miles, 
through the displacement of division points and other changes 
in — Commisisoner Eastman agreed with him on that 
point. 

Position of Commissioners 


Since the promulgation of the Commission’s report author- 
ing the unification of the Great Northern and the Northern 
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Pacific on the major condition that they divorce the 


B . 
the fact has arisen to the surface that when Commiss urlington 


io 
takes the oath of office, which he is expected to do some _ 
next week after he has closed up his private affairs, there ne 


be six members of the Commission who are, or were, git, 
opposed to the divorce or doubt its practicability or have “ 
expressed an opinion on the subject. Commissioners * hs 
Brainerd and Woodlock, in their separate expressions indicat, 
hostility to divorce. Commissioner Eastman asserted that the 
practicability of divorce was a matter of grave doubt. Con, 
missioner Lee did not participate in the disposition of the 
application for unification. Commissioner Tate had not been 
appointed when the vote was taken. . 

No word has come to the Commission from either the Grey; 
Northern or the Northern Pacific as to what attitude they oe 
take in regard to the divorce decree. The Burlington is Not a 
party to the matter. Its stock is held, half and half, by the 
northern lines, except a small percentage of the shares. Accord. 
ing to reports from New York the boards of directors or exe¢y. 
tive committees of those boards will meet in New York ney 
week to talk over the subject of the major condition. 


An impression is general among the Commission men 
familiar with the subject that the directors of the two northern 
lines will undertake to work out a plan whereby they can accept 
the conditions, the chief part of which will be, it is suspecteg 
a scheme whereby the northern lines will be assured of perma. 
nent entrance into the Chicago district. The Commission aij 
that its disposition of the applications of the northern lineg was 
not to be taken as saying “that the northern lines should be 
denied a permanent entrance into the Chicago district; that 
question we are not deciding now; the discussion of the appli. 
cants’ proposed unification which follows will have to do with 
the merits of the plan without reference to the Burlington, and 
our findings will be made in the light of conclusions reached jn 
our study of the general consolidation scheme.” 


Before saying that the report said that “although the appii- 
cants’ plan does not contemplate actual consolidation, it ig of 
such a permanent character that our approval of it, with control 
of the Burlington passing into the same hands that would con- 
trol the northern lines, would be clearly incompatible with our 
consolidation program.” 


That language and the words about a permanent entrance 
into the Chicago district have been taken as indicating that the 
Commission was of the opinion that the northern lines should 
have such entrance. However, it was pointed out within a 
week from the promulgation of the report that the Commission 
distinctly said “that question we are not deciding now.” The 
quoted words leave the thought in the minds of some that the 
conclusion that the Commission thinks the northern lines should 
have entrance into the Chicago district is subject to a consid- 
erable qualification by reason of the words “that question we 
are not deciding now.” 


The meeting in New York, it has been assumed, would be 
for the purpose of making plans for such an entrance into Chi- 
cago either by sale of the Burlington’ Minneapolis-Chicago line 
to the new company created to bring about unification, or the 
grant of the right, practically in perpetuity, to the new company 
to use that line of the Burlington. Sale or grant of trackage 
right in perpetuity, it has been suggested, would have al 
adverse effect upon the value of the other part of the Burlington 
as the trunk of a separate system such as the so-called perm 
nent plan provides shall be built around the Burlington. As 
the owners of the stock of the Burlington, the northern lines 
could provide for a sale or grant of trackage rights, merely 
by the making of papers. But the question would arise i 
mediately, as to the value, to a third party, of the remainder 
of the Burlington. 

Commissioner Eastman, in his separate view, suggested 
that the stock of the Burlington was worth $200 a share and 
that the sum of money required to buy it was so great that he 
was impelled to inquire where the purchaser having the neces 
sary $341,000,000 might be found. He made no estimate 4s to 
what the stock would be worth in the event of a sale of the 
Minneapolis-Chicago line or the grant of a permanent trackage 
right to the unified northern lines. i 

Another point that has been made in the discussion start 
by the report of the Commission is as to whether the — 
requiring the divorce of the Burlington is not such 4 vert 
in the plan suggested by the deposit committee which eg 
depositts of stock to carry it out upon the condition that “on 
shoud be no substantial change in the plan, does not cause > 
whole plan to fall to the ground. In other words, whether ; 
practical effect of the report is not to scrap that plan to y" 
an extent that, in substance, anything done as a result : ted 
report, is not really the initiation of another plan. It is po ind! 
out that when stock was deposited there was nothing 10 7 
cate to the depositors that if they desired unification they wo 
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pave to give UD the stock of the Burlington, acquired in 1900 
1. 
- ier Dill, of Washington, has introduced a joint resolu- 
tion declaring the proposed unification to be not in the public 
interest and directing the Commission to forbid it. He had 
the Commission’s decision published in the Congressional Record. 
He said the Great Northern and Northern Pacific were com- 
titive and shoud not be permitted to combine. Senator 
Wheeler, of Montana, has voiced disapproval of the decision. 


Error Corrected 


Due to an error in telegraphic transmission, the report in 
the Traffic World, February 22, p. 495, under the heading, “Con- 
ol of S. P. & S.,” was incorrect. The first sentence as sub- 
nitted for transmission read: “The Commission authorized the 
creat Northern Pacific Railway Co. to acquire control of the 
great Northern Railway Company and the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company by lease and stock ownership, and to acquire 
control of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Company 
py lease.” As the message was transmitted it was made to 
rad that the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific had 
been authorized to acquire control of the S. P. & S. 


B. & O. AND READING 


A protest by the Williamsport (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce 
against merger of the Reading with any other railroad was sent 
recently to Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
by Representative Kendall, of Pennsylvania. The consolidation 
plan of the Commission provides for inclusion of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, the Reading and the Central of New Jersey in System 
No. 5. 

In letters to Representative Kendall and to Representative 
Esterly, of Pennsylvania, Mr. Willard discussed the proposed 
merger of the B. & O. with the Reading under the consolidation 
plan. He said it would be the purpose of the B. & O., if and 
when consolidation was brought about, to do all it could to 
build up the interests, which meant developing the business of 
the consolidated property resulting from such combinations as 
might take place. He said the B. & O., if combined with the 
Reading and Jersey Central, as contemplated in the Commis- 
sion’s plan, would be very greatly strengthened at Philadelphia 
and New York, “and I should hope and expect that because 
of that fact an increasing volume of traffic would be handled 
by both the Reading and the Jersey Central companies.” He 
pointed out that the B. & O. had had a substantial investment 
in the Reading company securities for years. 

Mr. Willard said that so far as he was personally concerned 
he would have been willing and glad to see the situation remain 
as it was before the transportation act was passed, but that 
even sO he believed that in the long run a lesser number of 
larger systems, provided the limit as to size was kept within 
reasonable bound, would be better in the public interest than 
a much larger number of shorter and sometimes weaker lines 
ag was the case today, and added: 


- It is not necessary for us to surmise what the effect of such 
nate consolidations as I have in mind will be, because we have 
res very best examples to enlighten us. The New York Central sys- 
em, the Pennsylvania, in lesser degree the Baltimore & Ohio and 
— all of the great systems in the west have come about by 
ic ue of the consolidation of a greater or lesser number of short 
~ We and no one, I am certain, would question that the public 
a — served today by such systems as the New York Central 
2 ennsylvania in the east than it would be if each of these large 
= Were divided into their original parts. 

wae situation was well understood by Congress when the trans- 
No ~~ act was passed, and in my opinion Congress acted wisely 
a 4 larger point of view, although I repeat that personally, 
willie - as the Baltimore & Ohio is concerned, I would be quite 
male © see things remain as they were. However, we have the 
well portation act, and the Commission in its tentative report, as 
i its recent complete report, has said that the Baltimore & 
all Ke ading and Central Railroad of New Jersey companies should 
teahe oe in one system. It does not say specifically that the 
is he ay of that group shall be the Baltimore & Ohio, but it 
its a y recognized, I think, that by virtue of its location and 
more & one the other companies with which it connects, the Balti- 
tm ae ¢ hio is the logical basis upon which to build up such a sys- 
ran he Interstate Commerce Commission, in its complete report, 

to as “system No. 5—Baltimore & Ohio.” 


B. & 0. WITHDRAWS APPLICATION 


fn R. Marsden Smith, general attorney of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
a letter to Charles D. Mahaffie, director of the bureau of 
“ao the Commission, has advised the director that the 
aaee of the Baltimore & Ohio in Finance No. 7450 for 
Bg a” to acquire lines for the purpose of creating a larger 
: Aft system in the east, has been withdrawn. 

World referring to Director Mahaffie’s suggestion (see Traffic 
pia. eb. 8, p. 364) that the application might well be with- 

wn, Mr. Smith said: 


In view of th i 
con, e adoption of the Commission’s complete plan for 
Solidation of railroads dated December 9, 1929, and the sunpestion 
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you make as to the desirability that the applications include precise 
statements as to considerations and other terms and conditions, which 
would require amended applications for reservice upon the public 
authorities in the several states concerned, the Baltimore and Ohio 
has concluded not to proceed further under its above named applica- 
tion but to withdraw it. 


B. & O. CONTROL OF B. R. & P. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has notified the Commission that it 
accepts the conditions imposed in the decision in Finance No. 
7645, authorizing the B. & O. to acquire control of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh. (See Traffic World, Feb. 15, p. 416.) 


UNIFICATION OF RAILROADS 


Director Mahaffie, of the Commission’s bureau of finance, 
in letters to officials of the Nickel Plate and the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia, in connection with the application of those roads 
for authority to acquire control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
under paragraph 2 of section 5 of the act, said it was assumed 
that the control sought to be exercised was intended to be 
permanent and that the applicant in each instance had in con- 
templation a further application looking to ultimate consolida- 
tion. 

“With that understanding,” said Mr. Mahaffie, “I am of the 
opinion that the evidence to be adduced in the hearing upon 
the present application should, so far as practicable, be of the 
same character as that required in consolidation proceedings.” 

Attention was then directed by Mr. Mahaffie to the instruc- 
tions recently issued by the Commission governing procedure 
with respect to consolidation applications. (See Traffic World, 
February 15, p. 414.) He asked particularly for testimony with 
respect to intercorporate relationships of all the carriers in- 
volved, common directors or officers and effect of the proposed 
control on the public interest. 

Mr. Mahaffie’s letter was construed as indicating that an 
effort would be made in the hearings on the applications re- 
lating to control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie to develop a 
record that would reveal the relations of the Pennroad Corpora- 
tion, for example, to the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, report 
having it that that corporation bought the Taplin stock in the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia. 


PROTEST NEW YORK INCREASES 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Protesting that freight rates, under the report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission examiner in the eastern class 
freight rate case, would be “unreasonable” as affecting up-state 
New York industries, representatives of Rochester, Niagara 
Falls, Utica, Syracuse, the Department of Farms and Agriculture 
of the state, the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, Associated 
Industries, and many other organizations from numerous up- 
state cities asked the state commission, through its examiner 
conducting hearings at New York, to issue an order prohibiting 
the putting into effect of such rates by the New York Central 
and other railroads in the state of New York. 

It was contended by witnesses that the rates would mean 
an increase of from 10 to 50 per cent, according to class and 
group of merchandise, over present rates, and that the indus- 
tries affected would not be able to absorb the increases and 
thereby the extra cost would be thrown upon the consumers. 

The Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce, representing 
thirteen industries, submitted evidence relating to intrastate 
shipments with destinations at numerous stations in the state, 
stating that on a given tonnage as shipped or received in 1928 
as a basis the increase on liquified chlorine gas would amount 
to 41 per cent; on anhydrous ammonia, 43 per cent; on caustic 
soda, 21 per cent; on miscellaneous chemicals, 40 per cent; on 
abrasives and carbons, 39 per cent; on paper newsprint, 30 per 
cent; on calcium carbide, 29 per cent; on batteries, 41 per 
cent; or on a total of 80,964 tons the amount paid the railroads 
was $424,032, and under the new rates would be $575,124, an 
increase of $151,091, or an average increase of 3544 per cent. 

W. 5. Mathey, traffic manager of the New York Publishers’ 
Association, representing daily newspapers, said that newsprint 
already paid a sufficiently high rate and that the industry would 
not be able to absorb the proposed increase. He said it was 
the position of the association that newsprint paper in carloads 
should move on commodity rates not made with any relation 
to either the present or proposed class rates, and that, pending 
a determination by the commission of the issues involved in 
the complaints. any order of the commission in the case before 
it should specifically exempt newsprint paper, carloads, from its 
findings. 

“Unless this is done,” said he, “the present chaotic and 
indefensible adjustment of newsprint rates in this state will be 


intensified.” 
The Utica Chamber of Commerce also submitted a report 
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showing that the proposed class rates from Utica to points in 
New York provided for an increase of from 12 to 36 per cent. 
The industries affected and referred to in this report were 
textiles, clothing, machinery and metal products, heating appa- 
ratus, furniture, beverages and boxboard. The basis for its fig- 
ures were taken from 23 firms showing a tonnage of shipments 
in 1928 of 27,895, with the amount paid to the railroads of $138,- 
150 increasing to $176,507 under the proposed increases, or an 
increase of $37,357, or an average increase of 27.8 per cent. 

J. A. Quinlan, traffic manager, representing a number of 
northern New York complainants, including the St. Regis Paper 
Co., Taggart Paper and Bag Corporation, Harrisville Paper Cor- 
poration, Oswego Board Corporation, and the Watertown Cham- 
ber of Commerce, declared that northern New York shippers 
were not getting a fair deal under the proposed rate schedule. 
He complained of the “unfairness” on the part of the New York 
Central Railroad in calling all mileage of the northern division 
“branch lines.” 

The complaint of the New York Central is that the traffic 
in the northern division of the state is “unbalanced’—that is, 
cars are comparatively full one way and empty another. The 
company was to get its side of the case into the record later. 

Another witness was C. G. Redlich, representing fresh meat 
and packing house product interests, from Buffalo. He also 
testified to what he considered unreasonable increases in freight 
rates proposed. He quoted the difference in rates on the products 
of the firms he represented as between Chicago to points up- 
state and Buffalo to the same places, operating in favor of the 
former city. The proposed increases run from 32% cents per 
100 pounds to as high as 64 cents. 

In connection with the hearings, Vincent Hart issued a 
statement authorized by Attorney-General Ward, in which he 
said that “the outstanding feature of the proposed new rates 
is their extremely high level. The rates proposed are consid- 
erably higher than those recommended by Examiner Hosme, 
of the Commission, and, if approved, will saddle on the shippers 
an additional transportation burden of approximately $40,000,- 
000. Increases on the New York Central alone will amount to 
approximately $20,000,000. This is a most serious matter. The 
public is entitled to protection against such an unwarranted 
burden.” 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8077, authorizing the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Company to issue $15,000,000 of first and re- 
funding mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, series C, and $5,000,000 
of unified i et 4 per cent gold bonds; said bonds to be sold at not 
less than 92.5 per cent of par and accrued interest and the pro- 
ceeds used to replenish the applicant’s treasury to meet maturing 
indebtedness, and to provide funds for making additions and better- 
ments, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8049, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia 
of the properties of the Dover Telephone Company, the Hanover Tele- 
phone Company, and the Midlothian Telephone Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8048, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company of the properties 
of the Delaware Valley Telephone Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7988, authorizing the Orange 
& Northwestern Railroad Company and the Texas & New Orleans 
Railroad Company to operate, under the name of the Orange Terminal 
—— the municipal port railroad facilities at Orange, Tex., 
approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8072, authorizing the acqui- 
sition by the Michigan Bell Telephone Company of the telephone prop- 
erties of Mrs. Leo Ross, doing business as the Beaverton Telephone 
Company, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8105. St. Louis & Ohio River Railroad asks authority 
to extend its line in St. Clair county, Ill. Its present line extends 
from East St. Louis, where connections are maintained and operated 
with the Terminal ilroad Association of St. Louis and the Alton 
& Southern, to Belleville, Ill. It is proposed to build a short connect- 
ing track which will extend applicant’s line within Belleville, for 
a distance of about one-fourth of a mile, and effect a junction with 
the Illinois Central and Southern. 

Finance No. 8106. Pere Marquette Railway Co. asks authority 
to procure the authentication and delivery of, and to issue in lieu of, 
and upon cancelation of $14,000,000 principal amount of its first mort- 
gage 5 per cent gold bonds, series A, and to sell $14,000,000 principal 
amount of its first mortgage 4% bi cent gold bonds, series C, is- 
suable under its first mortgage and deed of trust dated July 1, 1916. 
Proceeds from the sale of the bonds will be used for additions, 
betterments and improvements and for acquisition of new equipment. 
No contract has been entered into for the sale of the bonds, but the 
——— proposes to issue and sell the bonds to or through its 
ankers. 

Finance No. 8104. Joint petition of the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and the Southern Utah Telephone Co. for approval 
of acquisition by former of property of latter in Utah. 

Finance No. 8107. New England Telephone & Telegraph Company 
asks approval of acquisition of common capital stock of the White 
River Valley Telephone Company in Vermont owned by Carl D. 
Cushing of Bethel, Vt., 1,175 shares out of a total of 1,400 shares 
outstanding. 


DANGEROUS ARTICLES REGULATIONS 


Director W. P. Bartel, of the Commission’s bureau of service, 
in No. 3666, the docket number in which the Commission pre- 
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scribes regulations for the transportation of explosives 
other dangerous articles, has sent out the following notic and 
cover proposed changes, not reproduced, in the regulations. . 


Attached hereto will be found memorandum of Proposed ch; 
in the regulations suggested since the distribution of proof wees 
which accompanied notice of hearing in this docket held My 
lantic City, N. J., on September 17, 1929. ' at At. 
Changes embodied in proof No. 2 have had further stud 
interested parties have proposed to the Commission additions 
modifications of the regulations, including the following: (1) “ea 
posed changes in the regulations for express transportation for which 
the bureau of explosives at the hearing request further tim ich 
which to prepare copy; and (2) proposed changes suggesteq | 
miscellaneous requests made on investigations concluded since - 
hearing. ” 
Petitions for the foregoing proposed changes ordinarily woulg 
be considered at our next oral hearing in this docket. As it eppears 
however, that substantial agreement may have been reached among 
all parties interested in the transportation of the articles affected, 
it is possible that the matters in question may be disposed of tw 
modified procedure, thus avoiding delay incident to a hearing there- 
on and the issuance of supplement to the newly revised regulations 
soon after the publication thereof. i 
Unless objections are filed within 20 days of the date hereof to 
any of the proposed items, the Commission will consider the adop- 
tion of the proposed changes and may temporarily suspend action 
on the items objected to, pending the next hearing. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in Finance No. 8033, application Oklahoma City- 
Ada-Atoka Ry. for authority to construct a line of railroad in 
Oklahoma county, Oklahoma, assigned for February 24, at Okla- 
homa City, Okla., before Examiner Waters, was postponed to 
date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in I. and S. No. 3419, plasterboard between points 
in Official Classification territory and from that territory to 
points in Canada, assigned for February 28, at New York, N. Y., 
before Examiners Main and Garofalo, was postponed to date 
to be hereafter fixed. 

Argument ‘in No. 21443, Sodium Products Corp. vs. A. & §. 
Ry. et al., assigned for February 26, at Washington, D. C., was 
canceled. 

Hearing in No. 22552, United States Fisheries Assn. et al. 
vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al., and I. and S. 3238 (and first, second 
and third sups.), charge for furnishing refrigeration cars for 
shipments of fresh seafoods from L. & N. R. R. stations, as- 
signed for February 26, at Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Williams, was canceled and reassigned for April 24, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Examiner Williams. 


CONTRACT FREIGHT HOUSES 


A three-judge court at Philadelphia has issued a temporary 
restraining order staying the enforcement of the Commission's 
order directing the Pennsylvania to do away with its practice, 
at Philadelphia, Pa., of hiring contract warehouses to load and 
unload carloads of package freight at that point and paying 
to them cash allowances therefor on the theory that the services 
rendered are transportation services the carrier is obligated to 
perform. The stay was issued in No. 5781, Merchants Ware 
house Co. vs. United States and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (see Traffic World, February 22, p. 493) and holds the 
matter static for 60 days from February 25, unless sooner dis- 
posed of by the three-judge court. 


At the same time the court appointed March 26 as the day 
upon which it would hear arguments on the merits of the bill. 
Issuance of the temporary restraining order is without bearing 
upon the merits of the controversy and merely gives the court 
time to arrange its affairs so that it may consider the merits 
after the arguments on March 26. The controversy arose out 
of the Commission’s decision in No. 20968, James Gallagher 
et al. vs. Pennsylvania, a complaint brought by warehousemel, 
not under contract with the Pennsylvania for the performance 
of such services, alleging the contracts were in violation of the 
interstate commerce act and unjustly discriminatory toward 
them. Similar complaints were made against arrangements 
made by the Baltimore & Ohio and the Reading. 


COSTS IN RAIL CASE 


In No. 22, Kansas City Southern vs. Guardian Trust Co. 
et al., the Supreme Court of the United States, February 24, " 
an opinion by Justice Butler, reversed the decree of the Circul 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit and affirmed the a 
of the district court, which held that the costs recoverable bY 
the trust company were limited to those taxable between nd 
and party. The question, said the justice, was whether “ 
Guardian Trust Company, in addition to amoutns taxable #* 
costs between party and party, was entitled to recover any 
thing on account of counsel fees or other expenses a8 008 
between solicitor and client. 
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U. S. Supreme Court Decisions 





Pp. & N. CONSTRUCTION CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, on February 24, 
ip an opinion written by Justice Brandeis, in No. 164, Piedmont 
; Northern Ry. Co. et al. vs. United States et al. on appeal 
trom the federal court for the western district of South Carolina, 
as reversed the decree of the lower court with direction to 
jismiss the bill for want of jurisdiction. The question whether 
ihe Piedmont & Northern is or is not an electric interurban rail- 
rad exempt from the provisions of section 1 (18), (19), (20) 
nd (22) because it is such a railway is not decided by the 
ytion taken by the highest tribunal. 

This litigation arose over the course taken by the Com- 
nission On an application by the Piedmont & Northern for a 
wrtificate under the first section authorizing it to construct 
attensions to its electrically operated railroads in the Carolinas, 
in which it denied the jurisdiction of the federal body on the 
ound that the latter was without jurisdiction because the 
applicant was an interurban electric railway and therefore ex- 
mpt from the necessity of obtaining such a certificate. 

The Commission decided that it had jurisdiction and denied 
the application on its merits. The plan of the Piedmont & 
Northern, which operated about 125 miles of road using electric 
locomotives, called for extensions, totaling about 128 miles, 
which would have given it connections with steam railroads 
and have the effect of uniting lines which would have competed 
vith existing steam railroad systems. The Commission said 
that no such additional railroad was needed. 

Thereupon the matter was taken to court, existing steam 
lines taking the side of the Commission, and North Carolina 
state authorities and the National Association of Railroad and 
Utility Commissioners intervening to protect the exemption 
granted interurban electric railways. 

According to the opinion of Justice Brandeis the sole con- 
tention of the Piedmont & Northern and those on its side of 
the case was that the court below and the Commission erred in 
not holding that the Piedmont & Northern was an interurban 
dectric railway within the exemption of paragraph 22 of section 
1. The Commission and the steam railroads that intervened 
on its side of the case contended, and made a motion to dis- 
niss, that the decision being both negative in form and sub- 
stance, infringed no right of the Piedmont & Northern. 

Justice Brandeis said that that objection was well taken. 
There was no allegation of fact in the bill and no provision in 
the statute, said he, which supported the charge of the Pied- 
nont & Northern that the order of the Commission would pre- 
vent the Piedmont & Northern from proceeding with the con- 
struction of the new mileage. 


Neither the assumption of jurisdiction by the Commission 
ur its denial of the application, said the court, could operate 
to the Piedmont & Northern’s claim of immunity. If, as was 
contended, said Mr. Brandeis, the Commission was without 
irisdiction, the railway was free to proceed with the construc- 
lon as if the application had not been made and the Com- 
mission had not acted. Nothing done by the Commission, he 
uid, would prejudice the railway’s claim of immunity in any 
other proceeding. He said it was true if the railway built 
vithout having obtained a certificate it might suffer serious 
logs. A court might hold, he pointed out, in an appropriate pro- 
‘eding, that the railway was within the purview of paragraph 
1 and the railway might thus be subjected to the penalties 
mescribed in paragraph 20. 

j Such risks arose, explained the justice, not from the order 
: the Commission, but from the statute. The order, he said, 
pe entirely negative, not susceptible to violation and could 
‘ call for enforcement. He said it did not finally adjudicate 
€railway’s standing; nor did it enjoin the railway to do or to 
ou from doing anything. The penalties provided in para- 
pi 20 were prescribed not for the violation of an order of 
tate mmission but for violation of the provisions of the 


oa action of the Commission, he observed, might lend 
T justification to the railway’s fear of the uncertainty 
. ct in the prophecy as to whether it would be held to be 
P) — ban electric railway within the meaning of paragraph 
" But, he said, that did not alter the substance of the remedy 
t, which, he said, was not within either the statutory or the 
yiutisdiction of federal courts. 
bas is decision seems likely to strengthen the demand which 
growing for some time that legislation should be 





enacted changing the rule laid down in the Procter & Gamble 
case (225 U. S. 282; 32 S. Ct. Rep. 761),” said John E. Benton, 
general solicitor of the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, in discussing the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Piedmont and Northern case. 

“The statute now provides that the court shall have juris- 
diction in ‘cases brought to enjoin, set aside, annul or suspend 
in whole or in part any order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.’ It has, however, come about through a séries of deci- 
sions, beginning with the Procter & Gamble case, that many 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission are made which 
in practical effect conclude the rights of parties, which orders 
are held negative in effect and not reviewable. 

“Whether the Piedmont and Northern will now proceed 
with its desired construction, leaving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or competing railroads to seek an injunction, in 
which suit the courts would be compelled to determine the 
status of the constructing carrier, remains to be seen.” 


DAMAGES OFFSET TO UNDERCHARGES 


The Supreme Court of the United States, February 24, in 
an opinion by Justice Butler, in No. 193, Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway Co. vs. O. N. Lindell, answered “no” to the follow- 
ing question certified to it by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit: 


Where an interstate railroad carrier delivers to the consignee at 
destination a consignment of freight without collecting the trans- 
portation and other lawful charges and thereafter brings an action 
at law to recover from the shipper the amount thereof, in a United 
States court in a district where the state law provides that if a 
defendant omits to set up a counterclaim arising out of the transac- 
tion constituting the foundation of the plaintiff’s claim he cannot 
thereafter maintain an action upon the same, and, further, that where 
such cross-claims have existed “the two demands shall be deemed 
compensated,” is the shipper, acting in good faith and without col- 
lusion, debarred by the interstate commerce acts, particularly the 
Hepburn act (34 Stat. 587) from pleading, by way of setoff, a counter- 
claim for a loss suffered by him as a result of the carrier’s failure 
to perform its obligations touching the transportation and delivery 
of the identical shipment? 


Justice Butler said that October 17, 1925, Lindell delivered 
to the railroad of the Southern Pacific Co. at Kingsburg, Calif., 
a shipment of grapes for transportation to Chicago for delivery 
to a named consignee. The appellant carrier received the car 
at Omaha, hauled it to Chicago and there delivered it to the 
consignee without collecting the freight and other charges, which 
amounted to $683.79. Because of unreasonable delay on the 
part of appellant and its failure to use reasonable care to keep 
the car properly iced, said the justice, the grapes were delivered 
in a damaged condition. Appellant sued in the federal court 
for the southern district of California to recover such charges. 
Appellee by answer set up the loss. While claiming to have 
suffered damages of $1,011.70, he asked no affirmative relief, but 
only that the loss be held to be a setoff against appellant’s 
claim. The court allowed the setoff. Justice Butler then 
quoted the question asked by the Court of Appeals. 

“The appellant is liable to the appellee for damages in an 
amount at least equal to the charges sued for,” continued he. 

Unless the Hepburn act stood in the way, said he, the 
shipper had the right, under the established practice in Cali- 
fornia, to set up his loss as a counterclaim. He said the ad- 
justment of defendant’s demand by counterclaim in plaintiff’s 
action rather than by independent suit was favored and en- 
couraged by the law, and that that practice served to avoid 
circuity of action, inconvenience, expense, consumption of the 
court’s time and injustice. He said the practice of determining 
claims of shippers for loss or damage in suits brought by car- 
riers to collect transportation charges was not repugnant to 
the rule prohibiting the payment of such charges otherwise 
than in money. He said the adjudication in one suit of the re- 
spective claims of plaintiff and defendant was the practical 
equivalent of charging a judgment obtained in one action against 
that obtained in another. Neither was to be distinguished from 
payment in money, said he. 

“It is well understood that payment by carriers to shippers 
under the guise of settling claims for loss and damage may in 
effect constitute discrimination that the act was intended to 
prevent,” said he. “But it is not suggested how opportunity 
for collusion in respect of such matters would be lessened by 
abolishing counterclaims in cases such as this. Collusion and 
fraud may be practiced in the defense and settlement of sep- 
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arate actions brought on such claims as well as when the same 
matters are put forward as offsets or counterclaims. 

“The act ought not to be construed to put aside state laws 
and long established practice in respect of pleading unless the 
intention of Congress so to do is plain. There appears no rea- 
sonable probability that the relegation of shippers to separate 
actions for the enforcement of their claims for loss or damage 
would operate more effectively to enforce the purpose of Con- 
gress to prevent discrimination. There is no substantial ground 
upon which the act may be given the construction for which 
the carrier contends.” 


CRAIL COAL CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, February 24, in 
an opinion by Justice Stone, in No. 75, Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. vs. G. I. Crail, doing business as P. McCoy Fuel Co., re- 
versed the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit, holding that the wholesale market price should be 
used in measuring the loss to Crail on account of loss of coal 
in transit. 

This suit was brought to recover damages for failure to 
deliver a part of an interstate shipment of coal. 

Crail, a coal dealer in Minneapolis, purchased, while in 
transit, a carload of coal weighing at shipment 88,700 pounds, 
according to Justice Stone. On delivery at destination, Crail’s 
industrial siding, there was a shortage of 5,500 pounds. 

“At the time of arrival,’ said Justice Stone, “respondent 
had not resold any of the coal. It was intended to be, and was, 
added to his stock of coal for resale, but the shortage did not 
interfere with the maintenance of his usual stock. He lost no 
sales by reason of it, and purchased no coal to replace the short- 
age, except in carload lots. In the course of his business, re- 
spondent (Crail) could and did, both before and after the 
present shipment, purchase coal of like quality in carload lots 
of 60,000 pounds or more, delivered at his siding, at $5.50 per 
ton, plus freight. The market price in Minneapolis for like 
coal sold at retail in less-than-carload lots was $13 per ton, 
including $3.30 freight. 

“The case was twice tried. On the first trial, the district 
court gave judgment for the wholesale value of the coal deliv- 
ered. 2 F. (2d) 287. The Court of Appeals reversed the judg- 
ment, holding that it should have been for the retail value of 
the coal. 13 F. (2d) 459. Upon retrial, the district court gave 
judgment accordingly. 21 F. (2d) 831, which was affirmed be- 
low. 31 F. (2d) 111. 

“By the Cummins amendment the holder of a bill of lading 
issued for an interstate rail shipment is entitled to recover 
for failure to make delivery of any part of the shipment without 
legal excuse, ‘the full actual loss, damage or injury to such 
property’ at point of destination. Chicago, etc., Ry. Co. vs. 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., 253 U. S. 97. 40 S. Ct. Rep. 504. 

“It is not denied that a recovery measured by the whole- 
sale market price of the coal would fully compensate the 
respondent, or that the retail price, taken as the measure of 
the recovery allowed below, includes costs of delivery to retail 
customers which respondent did not incur, and a retail profit 
which he had not earned by any contract of resale. But re- 
spondent contends, as was held below, that the established 
measure of damage for non-delivery of a shipment of mer- 
chandise is the sum required to replace the exact amount of 
the shortage at the stipulated time and place of delivery, which 
in this case, would be its retail value, and that convenience 
and the necessity for a uniform rule require its application here. 

“This contention ignores the basic principle underlying 
common law remedies that they shall afford only compensation 
for the injury suffered, Milwaukee, etc., R. R. Co. vs. Arms 
et al., 91 U. S. 489, 482; Chicago, etc., Ry. Co. vs. McCaull- 
Dinsmore Co., supra, 100; Robinson vs. Harman, 1 Exch. 850, 
855; Sedgwick, Damages (9th Ed.), 25; Sutherland, Damages 
(4th Ed.), section 12; Williston on Contracts, section 1338, and 
leaves out of account the language of the amendment, which 
likewise gives only a right of recovery for ‘actual loss.’ ” 

In the actual circumstances of this case, said Justice Stone, 
“the cost of replacing the exact shortage at retail price was not 
the measure of the loss since it was capable of replacement 
and was, in fact, replaced in the course of respondent’s business 
from purchases made in carload lots at wholesale market price 
without added expense.” 

Justice Stone said there was no greater inconvenience in 
the application of the one standard of value than the other 
and “we perceive no advantage to be gained from an adherence 
to a rigid uniformity, which would justify sacrificing the reason 
of the rule, to its letter.” He said the test of market value 
was at best but a convenient means of getting at the loss suf- 
fered and that it might be discarded and other accurate means 
resorted to if, for special reasons, it was not exact or otherwise 
not applicable. 

The justice had pointed out that, in some circumstances, 
the retail market cost might be the measure of the loss. 
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In the absence of special circumstances, continueg he 
damage for shortage in delivery by the seller of fungible . & 
sold by quantity was measured by the bulk price sellies eae 
the price for smaller quantities, both at common law anq one 
section 44 of the uniform sales act. ” 

“Likewise,” said the justice, “we think that the Wholega] 
market price is to be preferred as a test over the retajj when 
in circumstances like the present, it is clearly the more : 
curate measure. . 

Justice Stone said the court below thought that the fa 
that the award to respondent of the expense and profit, included 
in the retail price to consumers, did not militate against t; 
rule it applied, for the reason that the wholesale price, as ho 
often the case where market price was the measure of loss 
likewise included a profit over mine cost plus freight. 

“But,” continued he, “respondent had done every act and 
incurred every expense prerequisite to procuring delivery 9 
destination. Any profit included in its market value at the 
stipulated time and place of arrival was, therefore, appropri. 
ately included in the measure of his loss. In this respect jt 
is distinguishable from the expense and prospective profit not 
actually incurred or earned by respondent, represented by the 
retail price.” 


RAIL DEBTS TO U. S. AND PRIORITY 


In an opinion by Justice Brandeis in No. 402, United States 
vs. Guaranty Trust Co. of New York et al., the Supreme Court 
of the United States, February 24, held that the government 
had no priority over secured creditors and those whose claims 
were preferred by local law or by the rule of Fosdick vs. Schall, 
99 U. S. 235, with respect to claims against. railroads on ac. 
count of indebtedness to the government growing out of the 
operation of the railroads by the government. 

In July, 1923, the federal court for Minnesota appointed a 
receiver for the Minneapolis & St. Louis, and the United States 
presented four claims under sections 207, 209 and 210 of the 
transportation act, aggregating approximately $3,000,000, against 
the carrier. It was alleged the government had priority as to 
the claims under section 3466 of the Revised Statutes. 

The district court denied the United States priority over 
any creditor. The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir. 
cuit affirmed that decree, but limited its decision to a denial of 
priority over secured creditors and those whose claims were 
preferred by local law or by the rule of Fosdick vs. Schall. 

Justice Brandeis, in sustaining the decision of the lower 
court, held that Congress had not intended to give the govern- 
ment priority with respect to railroad indebtedness under the 
provisions of the transportation act. He said that to have 
granted such priority would have defeated the very purpose 
of the act, which was to improve the credit of the railroads, and 
would have injected uncertainty into the financial affairs of the 
carriers. 


CALIFORNIA MOTOR TAX UPHELD 


The Supreme Court of the United States, February 24, in 
an opinion by Justice Stone, upheld the constitutionality of 
section 77 of the motor vehicle act of California in No. %, 
Carley & Hamilton et al. vs. Frank G. Snook, chief of division 
of motor vehicles, et al., and No. 267, George T. Cottingham et al. 
vs. Snook, on appeal from the federal court for the northern 
district of California. The lower court was affirmed. 

The California law provides for a fee of $3 for the reg 
istration of all motor vehicles and a graduated license or regis 
tration fee for registration of motor vehicles used for the 
transportation of persons or property for hire The law was 
assailed on the ground that the fees were in fact tolls for the 
use of the highways that the state did not have the authority 
to collect. The highest court held in effect that the fees were 
in the nature of taxes and that the state was within its rights 
in providing for their imposition. 


Cc. N. S. & M. DENIED REVIEW 


The Supreme Court of the United States, February 2 
denied the petition of the Chicago, North Shore & kine 
Railroad Co. for a writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 0 
Wisconsin in No. 552, C. N. S. & M., petitioner, vs. D. W. “ce 
a case involving alleged wrongful arrest of Ellis for allege 
nat to pay the lawful passenger fare on one of the carrier 
trains. 


RAIL FUEL COSTS 

Cost of coal and fuel oil used by Class I railroads in a 
in road train service and yard switching service, exclusive . 
switching and terminal companies, amounted to $325,688,010, oe 
compared with $342,617,561 in 1928, according to statistics ine 
piled from carrier reports by the Bureau of Statistics " 
Commission. In December the cost was $27,235,930, 38 
pared with $28,669,630 in December, 1928. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


ts taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(District Court, S. D., New York.) In suit by non-resident 
plaintiff against non-resident railroad company doing business 
within state, arising out of loss on high seas of shipment of 
merchandise under bills of lading issued by railroad in another 
state and removed from state court, held, that there was no 
local rule of practice which would prevent court from assuming 
wrisdiction under General Corporation Law N. Y., sec. 47 (Con- 
sol. Laws, ¢. 23), permitting foreign corporation or non-resident 
sue foreign corporation doing business within state, since 
ical rule limiting court’s jurisdiction was applicable only to 
tort cases—Panstwowe Zaklady Graviozne vs. Automobile Ins. 
Co, of Hartford et al., 36 Fed. Rep. (2d) 504. 

Fact that foreign railroad corporation is engaged in busi- 
ness in state, and has thus consented to be sued there, is no 
basis for assertion of jurisdiction by courts of state in actions 
by non-residents which arise in other states and which are 
entirely disconnected with local business done by railroad com- 
pany, notwithstanding General Corporation Law N. Y., sec. 47 
(Consol. Laws, ¢c. 23), permitting actions by non-residents against 
foreign corporation doing business in state.—Ibid. 

In action by department of foreign country against foreign 
railroad corporation commenced in state court and removed 
to federal court, based on loss at sea of shipment of merchandise 
under bills of lading issued by railroad in Illinois, held, that 
federal court was without jurisdiction to entertain the cause 
of action, notwithstanding fact that the railroad corporation 
was engaged in doing business in state of New York, since con- 
struction of General Corporation Law New York, sec. 47 (Con- 
sol. Laws, c. 23), permitting actions by non-residents against 
foreign corporation doing business in state, so as to authorize 
this action, would impose unreasonable burden upon interstate 
commerce in violation of commerce clause of federal Consti- 
tution.—Ibid. 

Objection of foreign railroad corporation to court’s assump- 
tion of jurisdiction in action removed from state court and 
brought under civil practice act N. Y., sec. 213, and General 
Corporation Law N. Y., sec. 47 (Consol. Laws, c. 23), based on 
claim of corporation that cause of action arose in another state 
between non-residents and could not be tried without burdening 
— commerce, held not waived by general appearance.— 
iD1d, 

General appearance is not waiver of defendant’s objection 
0 court’s jurisdiction over subject of action.—Ibid. 

Where state court was without jurisdiction of cause of 
action and suit could not have been properly commenced in 
federal court of district on account of non-residence of all of 
parties under Judicial Code, sec. 51, amended (28 USCA, sec. 
112), federal court on removal of cause had no authority to 
assume jurisdiction.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Austin.) Allegations of 
complaint in action for damages resulting to a carload of cattle 
during Shipment relative to jerking, shoving, and switching, 
causing a number of cattle to be thrown on the floor of car, 
Were not allegations of specific negligence, but only of generally 
tough handling of cattle while in transit.—St. Louis Southwest- 
*m Ry. Co. of Texas vs. Weathersbee, 22 S. W. Rep. (2d) 986. 

Evidence in action to recover damages resulting to carload 
of cattle during shipment held sufficient to justify finding of 
legligence by reason of jerking and switching in a negligent 
eg causing cattle to be thrown to floor of car and injured. 
j Damages in sum of $345 for death of four cattle during 
‘ausportation and injuries to others held not excessive, in view 
ot showing as to reasonable market value.—Ibid. 
ai sMarge requiring jury to answer each of special issues or 
7 stions submitted by preponderance of the evidence suffi- 
fntly placed burden of proof on plaintiff to prove affirmative 
of questions.—Ibid. 
mittenstTuction requiring jury to determine issues of fact sub- 
avid in the form of questions from a preponderance of the 

ence was not a general charge, but merely placed burden 


of proving each i 
evidence thi question submitted by preponderance of the 
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(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Austin.) Complaint in 
suit for damages to carload of cattle during shipment merely 
alleging that cattle were delivered to receiving carrier in good 
condition, and were jostled and jolted, bruised and battered, to 
such extent that injuries complained of resulted, did not plead 
specific negligence so as to require proof thereof in order to 
justify recovery.—Texas & N. O. R. Co. et al. vs. Miller Bros. et 
al., 22 S. W. Rep. (2d) 988. 

Where shipper proved that cattle were delivered to carrier 
in good condition, and were by it redelivered to owners in an 
injured condition, the burden shifts to carriers to affirmatively 
exempt themselves from liability.—Ibid. 

Evidence in suit against railroad to recover for damages 
to a carload of cattle during shipment held to sustain finding 
that injuries were caused by reason of carrier’s negligence in 
switching operations. 

Reduced market value of cattle at destination resulting from 
negligence of carrier is test of recovery, regardless of whether 
cattle were to be sold on the market or placed in a pasture, and 
recovery is not dependent on showing of actual damages when 
cattle are shipped from one place to another for pasture pur- 
poses.—Ibid. 





(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Austin.) Depreciation in 
market value of cattle at destination by virtue of injuries re- 
ceived during shipment constitutes the proper measure of dam- 
ages, regardless of fact that cattle were not intended for market, 
but were to be put on the range.—Texas & N. O. R. Co. vs. Miller 
Bros. et al., 22 S. W. Rep. (2d) 989. 

In suit to recover for damages to shipment of cattle, special 
issue on measure of damages relative to amount that would 
reasonably compensate plaintiffs for loss of cattle held not 
erroneous aS merging two controlling issues, in view of fact 
that issue, when read in light of evidence, called for separation 
of damages for cattle that died and those that were only injured. 
—Ibid. 

Criterion as to whether error is harmful and thereby calls 
for a reversal is whether injury results from a denial of right.— 
Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIER 


(Supreme Court of Ohio.) In application by trucking com- 
pany for extension of route, including through service between 
Cincinnati and Columbus, evidence of existing transportation 
facilities by freight and express furnished by existing inter- 
urban transportation companies, steam railroads, and motor 
transportation companies, showed present facilities for through 
service between Columbus and Cincinnati were adequate, and 
that no public necessity and convenience demanded additional 
route.—McClure et al. vs.” Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, 
169 N. E. Rep. 560. 

In application by trucking company for extension of route 
and increase in equipment, evidence that city of Norwood, about 
five miles from Cincinnati, had a number of manufacturing plants 
requiring more adequate service than was rendered by present 
facilities, and that lines of protestants did not pass through 
such cities requiring plants to truck their goods to terminal at 
Cincinnati, showed that public convenience and necessity re- 
quired additional facilities for line of applicant passing through 
city of Norwood, though no public convenience and necessity 
was shown for through service between cities of Columbus and 
Cincinnati.—Ibid. 

Evidence of establishment of door-to-door delivery by ap- 
plicant for extension of trucking route, which would be advan- 
tageous to certain private concerns, does not ipso facto con- 
stitute evidence of public convenience and necessity nor dis- 
pense with statutory requirements of proving public conven- 
ience and necessity exists for through service between cities 
requested in application.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Indiana.) Injunction may not be granted 
for merely the asking, but there must be at least prima facie 
showing to court that complainant has right to final relief asked. 
—Public Service Commission of Indiana et al. vs. Baltimore & 
O. R. Co. et al., 169 N. E. Rep. 530. . 

In suit by railroad company to set aside order of Public 
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Service Commission reducing fregiht rates on intrastate com- 
merce, evidence held not to show that order of commission was 
either arbitrary, unjust, unreasonable, or illegal on application 
for temporary injunction, and did not overthrow presumption 
of reasonableness existing in favor of action of commission.— 
Ibid. 

Fact alone that rates or revenues of plaintiff railroad will 
be reduced under intrastate freight order is no proof that re- 
duced rates are confiscatory or do not allow fair return for 
service rendered.—Ibid. 

In suit by railroad to set aside order of Public Service 
Commission reducing freight rates on intrastate shipments of 
scrap iron and steel, allegations of complaint held not to be 
taken as true for purpose of ruling on motion for temporary 
injunction, and not to have effect of affidavit, where there was 
conflict between allegations of complaint and testimony of de- 
fendant, especially since under Burns’ Ann. St. 1926, sec. 1228, 
it is necessary for verified complaint to be introduced in evi- 
dence in order for it to become part of evidence.—Ibid. 

Even if complaint were considered as true on motion for 
temporary injunction in suit by railroad to set aside order re- 
ducing freight rates, complaint alleging conclusion of pleader 
without alleging any facts from which court might draw con- 
clusion that action was arbitrary, unjust, unreasonable, and 
illegal would not be sufficient to sustain trial court’s action in 
granting temporary injunction.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Washington.) Partnership engaged in 
regular truck hauling for several patrons and incidental hauling 
for other persons, and carrying merchandise of every kind and 
description with general delivery as directed by patrons, was 
a “common carrier” within meaning of Laws 1921, p. 338, as 
amended and supplemented, requiring a certificate to operate 
as an auto transportation company in the carriage of freight.— 
State ex rel. Department of Public Works vs. Higgins et al., 
283 Pac. Rep. 1074. 


APPROPRIATION FOR COMMISSION 


The Senate committee on appropriations has restored in 
the independent offices appropriation bill the $1,007,313 for valu- 
ation work of the Commission that was eliminated from the 
Budget estimate by the House committee on appropriations. 
The Budget recommended a total of $3,547,313 for the valuation 
work, while the House committee cut that amount to $2,540,000. 
The bill was reported to the Senate February 24, carrying a 
total of $9,329,963 for the Commission. The only change made 
was with respect to the valuation item. 

Commissioner Lewis appeared before the committee in sup- 
port of a plea for reinstatement in the bill of the $1,007,313 
eliminated by the House committee, and explained the situation 
that resulted in the elimination. He said that in his testimony 
before the Director of the Budget on September 13 last year he 
had expressed the hope that in the next fiscal year “we will 
have recourse in carrying out the (recapture) provisions of sec- 
tion 15a, to a very considerable extent, to short-cut methods— 
what we might call administrative procedure, as distinguished 
from trial procedure.” 

“I had long looked favorably upon that process of cleaning 
up the accumulation of almost a decade of uncollected re- 
capturable excess income,’ Mr. Lewis said to the committee. 

He then quoted from the House committee’s report as to 
the reason for eliminatinng the $1,007,313. (See Traffic World, 
February 8, p, 368.) The matter was again taken up with the 
Director of the Budget, said he, and “as a result of that, the 
President has recommended the reinstatement of the item of 
$1,007,313.” A letter from the Director of the Budget stated 
in effect that it was recognized that in view of the fact that the 
shortened-procedure method had not been approved by the Com- 
mission, the expense would be greater than less, but that the 
Budget would stand by its original recommendation which in- 
cluded the $1,007,313. 

Commissioner Lewis explained that the majority of the 
Commission decided that it would proceed under ordinary trial 
procedure in the recapture cases—that reports would be issued 
on which there could be protests as in the tentative valuations 
in the past. He said the Commission had come to that conclu- 
sion in the light of the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
O’Fallon case and the attitude of many carriers. 


Many Roads Subject to Recapture 
Commissioner Lewis told the committee “we have a list 
here of 161 roads on which we propose, between this time and 
the end of the fiscal period which we are considering now, to 
issue recapture reports.” 
Senator Jones, of Washington, suggested that the list be 
put in the record unless there was some reason for not doing so. 
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Commissioner Lewis said he thought it would be inadvigab| 

to put the list in the record “for the reason that we have : 
, put 

up estimates here on the basis of the O’Fallon decision 

I do not think those estimates should go in the recorg.”’ - 

list was left out. : . 

“It is a rather difficult situation we are in,” said Mr. Lewj 
“This recapture and valuation controversy has been referred 
to sometimes as the greatest lawsuit in history. It cente 
around some $20,000,000,000, or even more than that, accendine 
to how the valuation finally comes out.” 6 

Senator Overman, of North Carolina, said he could hot see 
why a million dollars would be required to make the recapture 
valuations, adding that that was a large amount of money, 

“It is a tremendous amount of money,” agreed Mr. Lewis 
“On the other hand, we have a tremendous amount of money 
to recapture.” 

The commissioner said it was not only going to take 
$1,000,000, but “it is going to take many millions of dollars te 
cope with this situation.” 

The Commission estimates that there is outstanding, ag q 
minimum, something like $150,000,000 subject to recapture anq 
it might be more than that, according to the testimony of the 
commissioner. 

“Whenever you take money away from railroads you have 
to proceed with adequate preparation and that costs a tremen. 
dous amount of money,” said he. 

“These properties are scattered all over this country, from 
Maine to California, under every condition; and the records 
of the carriers have to be checked, not only on the valuation 
of the property, but also on the way they have kept their ac. 
counts. In some instances in which we have made that check 
the accounts are probably 15 per cent off.” 

Commissioner Lewis said the Commission figured there 
were about “400 recapture roads.” He .said the appropriation 
for the valuation work would have to remain as large as car. 
ried in the bill “until we have this 10 years of accumulation 
of recapture out of the way.” 

Asked when that would be, the commissioner said the Com. 
mission in its last annual report estimated it would take six 
years with the present scale of appropriations and using ordi- 
nary trial procedure. 

The O’Fallon decision of the Supreme Court, said the com- 
missioner, required additional study and additional staff. He 
said the “reproduction element” would require additional work. 

“It is the result of this O’Fallon case that causes you to 
ask for this additional appropriation of $1,000,000?” asked Sen- 
ator Overman. 

“That is correct,” replied Mr. Lewis. 

“That decision cost the taxpayers of this country more than 
$1,000,000,” said Senator Overman. 

Commissioner Lewis said the decision did not destroy the 
work that had been done. He concluded his appeal for the 
additional money with the assertion “we have now to go up 
against the hardest legal fight that Congress can impose on 
anybody.” 


FREIGHT CARS ON ORDER 

“The railroads of this country had more freight cars 00 
order on February 1 this year than on any similar date since 
1926,” says the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. “Freight cars on crder on February 1 this year 
totaled 33,924. This was an increase of 3,708 cars above the 
number on order on February 1, 1929, and an increase of 14,876 
cars above the same day two years ago. It was, however, 4 re 
duction of 16,712 cars below February 1, 1926. 

“Of the freight cars on order on February 1, 1930, reports 
showed 19,873 were box cars, an increase of 6,022 compared 
with the same date last year. Coal cars for which orders have 
been placed numbered 11,353, an increase of 398 compared with 
the number of such cars on order on February 1, 1929. Re- 
frigerator cars on order totaled 967; flat cars, 1,357; stock 
cars, 274, and other miscellaneous freight cars, 100. 

“Locomotives on order on February 1 this year numbered 
441, compared with 278 on the same day in 1929, and 173 in 
1928. The number of locomotives on order on February 1 this 
year was also greater than the number on order on any oe. 
responding date since February 1, 1926, when there were 490. 

“New freight cars placed in service in January this yea? 
totaled 8,659, compared with 1,129 in the same month last year 
and 2,899 in January, 1928. 

“New locomotives placed in service in January, 1930, totaled 
eighty, compared with 48 in January last year and 154 t 
years ago. 

“Freight cars or locomotives leased or otherwise acd 
are not included in the above figures.” 
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\ Revolution in Material Handling and Packing 


4 Mile of Conveyors, Cranes, Lift-Trucks, and Many Other Devices Employed at Hawthorne 
Plant of Western Electric Company to Get Telephone Equipment Packed and Into 
Hands of Carriers—Progressive Assembly Principle of Manufacturing 
Departments Applied to Shipping Room 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


HE annual cost of 
[ asebation in this 

country, in all its 
hases, has been esti- 
mated at approximately 
the equivalent of produc- 
tion cost. In round 
sumbers, that is thirteen 
billion dollars, according 
to the statement of Dean 
Heilman, of the school 
of commerce, Northwest- 
en University, made in 
anaddress at a luncheon 
of the Midwest Shippers’ 
Advisory Board not long 
ago. “The last ten years 
have been spent in an in- 
tensive effort to reduce 
production costs,” he 
wid. “The next ten 
years will see the same 





boxes are packed and 
shipped annually. That 
consists principally of 
telephone equipment, 
ranging from small 
parts, weighing a frac- 
tion of an ounce, to ma- 
chine switching frames 
used in telephone ex- 
changes and heavy load- 
ing coil cases. In addi- 
tion, there is a large 
amount of sound picture 
equipment and heavy 
lead-covered cable. The 
telephone equipment pro- 
duced at the Hawthorne 
plant is exclusively, or 
nearly so, for use in 
automatic dialing sys- 
tems. The delicate na- 
ture of a large part of 


thought and effort ap- View of light packing line, where merchandise is received from the product requires €X- 
plied to the problem of manutoctering Capernente se ekide or shelf trucks on casters for pert care in packing, yet 
: owe nal packing in order multiples. Boxes arrive in front of packers . * 
reducing distribution on continuous conveyor. line’ and, after being filled and stenciled, the operation is such 
costs, which, in the past, move on down line to sealing machines. that a continouus flow 


has been relatively neg- 
lected.” Similar statements from other sources have 
appeared recently with increasing frequency, indicating 
that business and finance are becoming “transportation 
conscious.” 

The field of packing and shipping practices and 
material handling, as it 
applies to them, is one 
in which developments 
of far reaching impor- 
lance may be expected. 
It is not only a field in 
vhich large economies, 
both direct and indirect, 
ae possible, according 
0 the testimony of the 
increasingly large body 
of men devoting their 
ime to the subject, but 
8 One in which a good 
deal has already been 
done to the end of 
‘tandardization and 
lore efficient operation. 

impressive exam- 
tle of this is presented 
in the operation of the 
lerchandise branch of 
te Hawthorne plant of 


the : 
Western Electric Outgoing orders carried past desks of clerks who make out bills of 





: of goods is maintained 
past the individual employes performing highly stand- 
ardized functions neatly dovetailed to the whole. 

Annual sales of the company total approximately 
400 million dollars, nearly half of which is represented 
by the output of the Hawthorne plant. That, and the 
nature of the product is 
enough to indicate that 
the packing and trans- 
portation problems dealt 
with are of substantial 
dimensions. 

The packing, ware- 
housing, and shipping 
are essentially conducted 
as a unit operation by 
means of one of the 
largest mechanical con- 
veyor systems in opera- 
tion anywhere, and other 
equipment substituting 
harnessed power and 
order for human muscle 
and confusion. The op- 
erations are carried on 
in two adjacent build- 
ings which may be re- 
garded essentially as 
one. They are separated 
by switch tracks and 


Ampan i ladi d other shippi d ts. Less-carload shipments move loadin latforms where 
y at Chicago, ae ge . = "Shi _ente “along line at right, ona carload line gp 


here nearly two million (not shows ‘in ploture) le immediately at right and above express line. are spotted the cars that 
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BUFFALO 


AT BUFFALO, N. Y.— 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets 


Strictly modern warehouses located at the hub of the wholesale and 
retail districts. They are served by all railroads, the Great Lake steamers, 
New York Barge Canal lines and all suburban trucking companies. 
General warehousing with pool-car distribution and cartage facilities. 
Fifty cars per day capacity insures rapid handling. All freight is loaded 
and delivered under cover, which guarantees against damage from the 
elements. 
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AT PHILADELPHIA— 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Snowden Henry, Superintendent 

10 Chestnut Street 
Eleven mammoth warehouses strategically located in the 
tributing sections throughout the city, with a floor space of 1,3 
square feet. All are served by Pennsylvania Railroad sidings. Wea 
foremost operators of public warehouses and are equipped to 
any kind of service incident to the handling of package freig! 
insurance rates—liberal allowances on stored goods. 


princip 


and ALLIED INIAND WAREHOUSES _ 


HARVEY C.MILLER President 
W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary &Treasurer 
came COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. PHILA. PA. 
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Thousands of barrels of apples await export shipment at the Norfolk Tidewater Terminals 


-sforing-shipping 


NORFOLK, VA.— 
NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
J. A. Moore, Manager 


mare three piers, each 1,300 feet long, four open bulkhead berths 
eight warehouses served by depressed tracks and concrete drives 
2,200,000 square feet of floor space. The receiving, delivering 

cation yards have a capacity of over 4,000 cars. The terminal 
npe ed with every modern device for the rapid and economical 
ding of all classes of cargoes. There is no lighterage—property is 
by Norfolk’s eight trunk-line railroads. 


~ 


TIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
® Vice-President and General Manager 
17 State Street 
double-decked piers located within the free lighter- 
“ws Via all railroads. Slips 250 feet wide afford 
pack ng, faster arrival and departure. There is 


from shi © piling—maximum dispatch—fire- 
odin i. ete is no trucking or transfer cost 
tges are exceedingly low. 


Traffic Manager, 1646 Transportation Bldg. 


AT PHILADELPHIA— 
PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
G. M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer, 10 Chestnut St. 


The largest terminal on the Atlantic seaboard. Here fifteen of the 
largest ocean-going cargo carriers can be worked and berthed simul- 
taneously. Two reinforced concrete and steel fireproof warehouses pro- 
vide over 1,000,000 square feet of excellent storage space with the 
lowest possible insurance rates. Exceptional facilities for the handling 
of both general and bulk cargoes. The railroad storage yard adjacent to 
the pier has capacity for 500 cars. There is also a 25-acre lot joining 
the pier for the storage and distribution of lumber. 


<~45 ¢ 


NORFOL ; 
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constitute the terminal end of the network of power and gravity ages, a fixed number of which go into each final package 
conveyors along which flow continuously streams of boxes and When orders for out-going shipments are received, they are 


material. .The system of conveyors and other mechanical delivered to the indicated poimt on the storage floors 


and the 


devices such as cranes and lift-trucks were installed a little gods, already packed for shipment, are taken out of the piles 


more than four years ago. 


At that time, the more than a_ ranged along the conveyor encircling the various rooms, placed 


mile of conveyors was said to be the largest setup of its kind on it and properly stenciled and then pass down the various 


in existence. 


floors until they reach a double row of desks where shipping 


Steady Flow of Merchandise papers are made out. From there they are shunted out their 
A unique feature of the conveyor system is that it handles respective lines by a “switchman,” depending on whether they 


the packages both into 
storage and out of the 
building for shipment. 
It has been so carefully 
worked out that, from 
the time the goods are 
placed on the packing line 
in the small-goods house 
until they are delivered to 
the box car for shipment 
practically all hand truck- 
ing and lifting are elimi- 
nated. 

Material from the man- 
ufacturing departments of 
the plant is delivered to 
the merchandise house on 
skids or shelf trucks on 
casters by means of motor 
trucks. The trucks or 
skids are then moved the 
short distance from the re- 
ceiving platform to _ the 
edge of the conveyor sys- 
tem. When a given quan- 
tity of material has accu- 
mulated, the packing fore- 
man telephones for boxes. 
Shooks are delivered from 
a humidified storage room 
to nailing machines, where 
the boxes are constructed 
and then set down to the 





are going carload, legs-car. 
load, express, or parce] 
post. 

The endless variety 
and number of the boxes 
and their smooth flow 
through the building is a). 
most entirely absent from 
the picture presented by 
this rather sketchy ac. 
count. But the visual im. 
pression made on a visitor 
is one of orderliness and 
standardization to a strik- 
ing degree. Each employe 
has a comparatively simple. 
routine function, and the 
work goes on with a min- 
imum of lost motion. The 
machine brings the job to 
the man, rather than the 
man moving about to the 
job. 

In addition to the in 
and out movement of goods 
in the standard packages, 
shelves of broken-lot goods 
are maintained on _ the 
warehouse floors. When 


Conveyors bring boxes right to loading platforms and, by means of apes t te tet Se 
r 5 ° : 

portable extensions, as shown, into the cars. them are received, they are 

carried by the conveyor 


system to the top floor in 


packing line in correct sizes and numbers. When the packing “tote” baskets and move on down the system collecting the 
is completed, the boxes, still on the conveyors, are stenciled items required to make up the orders. A flag system notifies 
to indicate the contents and stock bay in which they are to be the respective clerks that something is required from the 
stored. In the case of wood boxes, they are then carried to shelves of which they are in charge. When an item has been 
another nailing machine where the lid is put on, and, in the placed in such a basket in response to the flag that was raised 
case of corrugated boxes, to an automatic sealing machine, when it was first placed on the conveyor system, another flag 
which applies the glue to the flaps and performs the other is raised to indicate the next stop. The basket completes its 


operations neces- 
sary to adequate 
closing. From 
there they are 
carried to a 
‘*booster’’ that 
raises them to the 
proper floor for 
storage. A man 
standing at the 
booster notes the 
point to which the 
boxes are directed 
and, by means of a 
telephone con- 
nected with a loud- 
speaker, gives noti- 
fication that a cer- 
tain number are 
on their way up. 

Although 
something like 
18,000 different 
items are stocked, 
standard packages 
have been worked 
out in advance 
for all of them. 
The merchandise 
is received from 
the manufacturing 
departments in 
units ready (for 
the final packing. 
In some cases this 





round, which car- 
ries it by the 
point where out- 
bound — shipments 
are billed and the 
switchman  super- 
vising the direc 
tion of travel be- 
yond. He drops 4 
‘*‘switch’’ that 
sends the basket 
down to the pack- 
ing line, and, after 
packing, the cir- 
cuit is completed 
again. 


Large Boxes Har- 
died by Crane 


In the adja 
cent building, 
where the heavier 
goods are handled, 
a similar operation 
carries the pieces 
on a conveyor past 
the packing line to 
a section suppo 
on a scale where 
the crated or 
poxed object is 
weighed, and then 
it is delivered st 
the foot of & 
“well.” At that 


means that a num- Contrast between old and new methods of handling heavy loading coils. Two pictures at - point it is picked 

ber of individual left show comparatively hazardous operation requiring four to six men when hand trucks up by a trav! 

pieces arrive in = eee. an win gee fo — recent Ae a's truck spotting = on overhead crane 
as r ng. 

chipboard pack- e for pac ¢g icture at lower laeee ta ban a ready to place packed coil in that lifts the box 
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to the second story and 
gots it on the warehouse 
goor. The large boxes en- 
dosing machine switching 
frames, TUn a8 high as 
3900 pounds in weight and 
wre quite bulky, but, by 
means of an adaptation of 
the ice-tong principle, the 
crane picks them out of the 
yell and stacks them on 
the floor above, with only 
two men for the operation. 
in addition to the labor 
economy made possible by 
the crane, the floor space 
or storage is reduced 
about a third under what 
it would be by any other 
method of handling, as the 
heighth to which the boxes 
can be stacked is materi- 
ally increased and aisles 
are eliminated. In filling 
outgoing orders, the opera- 
tion is simply reversed. 
The heavy unwieldy 
loading coils are moved 
about the floor of the build- 
ing and into the freight 


cars by means of electrically operated lift trucks. Two ad- 
justable tines extend in front of the trucks to be used to pick 
up the coils before they are packed, as an ant grasps a grain 
After the packing has been com- 
pleted, the tines are slid under the crating, which includes 
skid construction. The coils are loaded into the car on the 
witload principle by the lift truck, one man performing a job 
that required from four to six men when hand trucks were 


of wheat in its mandibles. 


employed. 


The same attention has been given to working out a system 
for mechanical handling of the reels of lead covered cable. The 
reels have an average weight of approximately 4,500 pounds, 
and are handled almost entirely by overhead cranes. 


A City Freight House 


The freight house operation is equivalent to what one might 
expect in a small city. Carload shipments in 1929 averaged 


approximately 40 a day, 
and at the end of the year 
were running as high as 60 
a day. Total tons of fin- 
ished material that left the 
plant by rail last year ran 
Well into six figures, of 
which slightly more than 
eight per cent was shipped 
L. C L. and the rest in 
carloads. So high a per- 
centage of carload ship- 
ments is possible, as the 
distribution is effected 
through 4669 ~—Ss distributing 
houses scattered over the 
country, which operate as 
the selling and _ service 
branch of the organization. 

Express and parcel post 
shipments last year totalled 
6,547 tons, and in addition, 
4 substantial quantity of 
goods was trucked from the 
Plant. Included in the latter 
were emergency shipments 
to such points as Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee 
and St. Louis by estab- 
lished commercial truck- 
ing lines, and goods to 
local warehouses in Chi- 
‘ago and the local tele- 
phone company. 
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Machine switching frame being boxed on heavy:loading line. 
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Packing Economies 


Packing this large vol- 
ume of goods to provide 
adequate protection from 
loss and damage and at the 
same time make use of all 
possible economies, is in 
itself a task requiring a 
great deal of expert atten- 
tion. The details of all 
the containers, including in- 
terior fixtures, props, and 
braces, are all standardized 
so that the box, and its 
contents are brought to- 
gether with a minimum of 
assembly work. The com- 
pany employes design the 
boxes, using a revolving 
drum of a commercial box 
testing company to check 
the final result. 


Prior to about three 
years ago, pine wood boxes 
were used almost exclusive- 
ly for containers. Since 
then, corrugated fibre boxes 
and plywood boxes have 
been introduced. Under 


the present program it is expected that the pine box will be 
completely eliminated in a short time. The present ratio in 
which the different types are used is, roughly, corrugated, fifty 
per cent; plywood, 45 per cent, and pine box, five per cent. 
Corrugated boxes are used wherever the design and nature of 
the goods will admit compliance with classification specifications 
limiting size and weight, and where adequate protection is pro- 


vided by that kind of container. Plywood is used in all cases 


where a large box is called for and where the protection re- 


quirement is not provided by the fiberboard box. 

That the careful attention the company gives to its shipping 
problems earns dividends would seem to be indicated by the 
fact that, on the huge volume of outbound shipments by freight 
in 1929, claims against the railroads collected in the same period 


amounted to only a few thousand dollars or about 1.6 cents a 
ton. Considering the delicate nature of a large part of the 


keep open aisie. for trucking. 


Two men handle heaviest boxes. 
crane makes it possible to pile the soxes high and unnecessary to 





Traveling overhead crane used to move heavy merchandise in and out 


Use of 


goods, such a record is rather convincing testimony that the 
methods employed are effective. 


Express claims col- 
lected in the same period 
amounted to only $637.44, 
and, it is stated, studies 
have shown that loss and 
damage of parcel post ship- 
ments was so small that it 
was not profitable to in- 
sure them. 

No direct comparisons 
between the relative effi- 
ciency and economy of the 
conveyor system of handling 
the material and the other 
intensive applications the 
company has madeinthelast 
five years of mechanical 
handling, with methods pre- 
viously in effect were avail- 
able, but on the authority of 
E. F. Tomiska, supervisor of 
methods-and results, they 
“have substantially reduced 
warehouse and distribution 
costs,” and the overhead 
crane method of handling 
bulky, heavy material has 
reduced storage space about 
a third. And the almost 
negligible loss and damage 
experienced by the com- 
pany’s rail shipments is a 
matter for comment by car- 
rier representatives. 





SPEEDY HANDLING AT PORT TERMINAL. 
At the new $8,500,000 Port Covington terminal of the West- 
$a Maryland Railway records are being made in the speedy 


land Pier No. 8 in ten hours. 


This was facilitated by the use 
of trailers and electric tractors, which take the cargo from the 
ship’s slings to the warehouses or direct into freight cars for 


e@ and loading of vessels. As an example, a ship re- shipment. These tractors are powerful, and one tractor will 
haul from 5 to 30 loaded trailers around the terminal. Some 


‘ently discharged 2,100 tons of general cargo at Western Mary- 
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bulk commodities are unloaded direct from ship to freight cars, 
which are spotted on the apron tracks alongside ship. A num- 
ber of lines operating to Pacific coast and foreign ports are 
docking regularly at the terminal. 


MATERIAL HANDLING MEETING 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
its third annual material handling meeting at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, March 5, 6 and 7. The program, as outlined, includes 
six sessions, at which a variety of subjects directly related to 
material handling will be presented, and there will be group 
trips to local plants for inspection of equipment in operation. 
The subjects listed on the program include “Pneumatic Han- 
dling of Coal,” “Use of L. C. L. in Package Shipment,” “Eco- 
nomics of the Tractor and Trailer in Industrial Handling,” “Ma- 
terial Handling as an Important Factor in Plant Maintenance,” 
“Laying Out Proper Material Handling Systems,” “Successful 
Material Handling Systems and Requirement of Manufacturers 
Pertaining Thereto.” Also two symposiums are included on 
the program, one on “Shipment of Goods on Skid Platforms,” 
and the other, “Safety in Material Handling.” Among the 
speakers will be the following: R. L. Lockwood, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce; E. J. Barney, Frigidaire Corporation; N. H. 
Preble; W. C. Stuebing; C. E. Johnson, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany; Mathey W. Potts and Willard Brinton. 

The first three days of the week, March 3, 4 and 5, will be 
given over to a National Management Congress, at the Stevens, 
which is sponsored by the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, in conjunction with four other national organizations, 
including the Society of Industrial Engineers and the American 
Management Association. 

A national industrial exhibition, featuring a display of ma- 
terial handling equipment, will be in progress at the hotel the 
entire week. 


WAREHOUSE HANDLING SYSTEM 


(Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce) 


The chain store warehouses have developed an outstand- 
ingly successful method of handling merchandise, according to 
the report on the foodstuffs division’s recently completed study 
of modern warehouse mthods in wholesale grocery distribution, 
which was presented before the National Wholesale Grocers 
Convention, January 22. 

Manual labor has been all but eliminated from this system, 
under which incoming merchandise is unloaded from cars onto 
skids with bases a few inches from the floor, so that electric 
lift trucks can be run under them. On these they are transferred 
to the elevator, from which they are lifted by power trucks and 
taken to their place in storage, the operation almost completely 
eliminating manual contact. 

The “selective” floor, preferably the ground floor, contains 
one skid of merchandise of most items carried, though a single 
skid may contain more than one of the slowly moving com- 
modities. As skids become empty, or nearly so, upon the 
selective floor, they are replaced with loaded ones by men who 
devote their entire time to that work, each one having an aisle 
or section to supply. The order of the merchandise upon the 
selective floor is the same as upon the shelves of the retail 
stores, and the order sheets are printed in the seme sequence. 

The skids are located upon both sides of the aisles, which 
follow the course of an overhead monorail system, which nor- 
mally carries three cars, or loose skids, to a train. The 
assemblers usually work in pairs, starting with three orders and 
riding their train until they come to the first item. When the 
circuit of the aisles has been made, three orders have been 
assembled, one on each skid. The train ends at the shipping 
floor or dock, where power trucks take the skid and order 
directly onto the truck body. 

A daily average of 46 tons of merchandise were found being 
handled in one house by 120 men, at an expense of 61 cents 
on $100 worth of sales at retail value. This is the equivalent 
of 1.85 men and 4,153 square feet of warehouse floor space for 
each $1,000,000 worth of sales. 

The report on this study is available without charge from 
the foodstuffs division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce. 


SUISUN BAY CHANNEL 


Modification of the existing project for Suisun Bay, Cali- 
fornia, so as to provide for a channel 30 feet deep and 300 feet 
wide through Bullshead Point Shoal, subject to the provisions 
that local interests contribute the sum of $20,000, which is the 
entire first cost of this part of the work, and for a channel 
south of Seal Islands 20 feet deep and 250 feet wide, extending 
from Point Edith easterly to the main channel in Suisun Bay, 
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at a total estimated cost of $72,000, with $11,500 annually for 
maintenance, has been recommended in a report of the rn 4 or 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors transmitted to Chairman 
Dempsey, of the House committee on rivers and harbors S 
Major General Brown, chief of engineers. The tota] first , 7 
to the United States will be $52,000. The chief of poss Crna 
concurred in the recommendations of the board. = 


PROTESTS BARGE STORAGE 


The Senate committee on appropriations has received 
letter from R. W. Dietrich, of New Orleans, river and lake setae 
chairman for traffic and transportation of the American Ware. 
housemen’s Association, charging that the government bar : 
line, operated by the Inland Waterways Corporation, a ~y 
ernment corporation, under its storage and handling policy, 4 
giving “rebates” to shippers and receivers. se 

The barge line, it is asserted in the letter, at its St, Pay 
Minneapolis terminal, is operating a large warehouse ‘where 
merchandise is stored free for five months and handled free 
and, until recently, there were stored in St. Paul in the ware. 
house of one of the association’s members six carloads of 
buttermilk, and the barge line representatives had it trans- 
ferred from this warehouse to their warehotise, the six carloads 
in question to be held free on its premises until navigation 
opens up. 

“Here we have a government institution,” said the letter 
“actually taking business already in storage, away from a tax. 
payer on the pretense to hold same until navigation opens up 
Now, we state that this is merely a subterfuge to have an 
opportunity to give rebates, because St. Paul and Minneapolis 
as your committee well knows, is the terminus, or end, of the 
barge line route. This merchandise had come to rest in the 
warehouse of our member; its voyage, or journey, had been 
completed. If the river is frozen and navigation is suspended 
— the barge line accept merchandise it cannot trans. 
port? 

“In standard transportation practice, when a carrier can- 
not move freight to destination over its own lines, it hands 
it over to a carrier which can; but here we find the goverp- 
ment’s carrier taking merchandise from a public licensed ware- 
house where it properly belongs, and bringing it over to its 
own warehouse for storage and not for transportation. 

“Congress created the Inland Waterways Corporation in 
order to demonstrate whether water transportation is eco- 
nomically feasible, and we respectfully point out that when the 
Inland Waterways officials find it necessary to give this rebate 
to shippers and receivers in the way of free storage and free 
service, they are demonstrating conclusively that inland water- 
ways transportation, at least as far as governmental operation 
of the same is concerned, is net economically feasible.” 


MORE MONEY FOR WATERWAYS 


Nearly $100,000,000 will bé expended on waterway work in 
the current fiscal year, according to information submitted to 
Congress by President Hoover in connection with a request for 
$12,000,000 additional for this fiscal year. 

Unless the additional money is provided, thousands of per- 
sons engaged in waterway work will be unemployed, according 
to the information given Congress. 

The regular appropriation for- river and harbor work for 
the current fiscal year is $50,000,000... An unexpended balance 
from preceding years of $34,500,000 made the total available 
for the year, $84,500,000. Now an additional $12,000,000 is being 
asked, which will bring the total for the year to $96,500,000. 

In transmitting the request for $12,000,000, President Hoover 
sent a letter to him from J. Clawson Roop, director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, explaining the need for the money. 

“The appropriation for the current fiscal. year for mait- 
tenance and improvement of existing river and harbor works 
is $50,000,000, to which should be added $34,500,000, unexpended 
balance from prior appropriations, making approximately $84- 
500,000 available for expenditure as of July 1, 1929,” said the 
letter. “Expenditures to December 31, 1929, have been over 
$36,000,000, or in excess of $6,000,000 per month, the unexpended 
balance as of January 1, 1930, being $48,000,000. Of this 
$48,000,000, $29,500,000 was obligated, leaving an unobligated 
balance available of $18,500,000. 

“The $18,500,000 will be required to cover the cost of ovel- 
head and construction and maintenance work done by the corps 
of engineers directly and not by contract, so that there 
practically no unobligated balance available for the remainder 
of this fiscal year. 

“There are continuing contracts on certain river and harbor 
projects under. which the money already obligated will be & 
hausted before the end of this fiscal year, and if additional money 
is not available to continue work-under these continuing ©” 
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tracts at approximately the same rate as at present there will 
be involved a drastic reduction in the amount of work carried 
on under these contracts, with a very considerable loss occa- 
sioned by the demobilization of contractors’ organizations and 
equipment and ‘the throwing out of employment of thousands 
of persons engaged upon this work. 

“There is also need for additional funds to meet conditions 
hich have arisen since the preparation of the Budget for 1930, 
falling into three general classes: (1) Exceptional damage 
io existing works on the Great Lakes, due to unusual high water 
and storm conditions; (2) unexpected promptness in the pro- 
vision of funds for local cooperation in the improvement of 
waterways, entailing a corresponding obligation for earlier ex- 
penditure on these projects by the federal government, and (3) 
urgent demands for expediting surveys set forth in House Doc- 
yment No. 308, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, and author- 
ized by the river and harbor act approved January 21, 1927. 

“As appropriations for the maintenance and improvement 
of rivers and harbors become immediately available upon the 
approval of the act making such appropriations, the delay in 
the passage Of the War Department appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1931 is a factor increasing the urgency of this sup- 
plemental estimate.” 

Secretary of War Hurley announced that it was on his 
recommendation that the President had asked for $12,000,000 
additional for river and harbor work. 

“The engineer department has made special effort to ad- 
yance the prosecution of work on river and harbor projects 
throughout the country to carry out the present administration 
program for inland waterways and to expedite work during the 
critical economic period ensuing after the stock market crash 
in November,” said Secretary Hurley. “As a result, the expen- 
ditures during the first half of the fiscal year 1930 have averaged 
over $6,050,000 per month.” 

Secretary Hurley said the $12,000,000 could be used at once 
to great advantage in the following projects: 

Missouri River—Kansas City to the mouth in obtaining usable 
channel of 6-foot depth. 

Missouri River—Kansas City to Sioux City, to obtain usable 
channel of 6-foot depth. 

Mississippi River—-Between mouth of Wisconsin River and Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; channel alignments by contraction works and dredg- 
ing to straighten difficult bends. 

Muskegon Harbor, Mich.—Breakwater construction. 

Erie Harbor, Pa, (Presque Isle Peninsula)—Restoration and 
strengthening of existing protection to Presque Isle Peninsula, which 
forms the northwesterly protection of Erie Harbor. 

Frankfort Harbor, Mich.—Breakwater construction. 

Other harbors on the Great Lakes, for work rendered urgent due 
to storms of last fall of unusual severity—principally breakwater re- 
pair and restoration. 

Passaic River, N. J.—10-foot project—principally dredging. 

_ Delaware River, Philadelphia to Trenton—20-foot project, dredg- 
ing. 
Inland Waterway, Beaufort to Cape Fear River, N. C.—Dredging 
and bridge construction. 

St. Johns River, Florida—Jacksonville to ocean—Repairs to St. 
Johns River jetties. 

Intracoastal Waterway from Jacksonville to Miami, Fla.—Re- 
storation by dredging of East Florida Canal. 

_ Louisiana and Texas Intracoastal Waterway—New Orleans—Sabine 

River section, dredging; Sabine River—Corpus Christi section. 

San Joaquin River, Calif.—Dredging for 25-foot depth. 

Oakland Harbor, Calif.—Urgent maintenance dredging. 


ete River above Portland, Ore.—Dredging and plant con- 
struction. 


wa River, Ill.—Reconstruction of Kampsville and LaGrange 


Kahului Harbor, Hawaii—Breakwater construction. 


WASHINGTON AND WATERWAYS 


George Washington and Herbert Hoover “are alike in their 
enthusiasm for waterways as aids to business,” said Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, in a radio address 
February 23, on “George Washington as a Business Man.” 

Reference to President Hoover was made first by the 
speaker in calling attention to the fact that both Washington 
and Hoover were engineers. 

‘I find Washington writing about his ‘contemplative and 
extensive view of the vast inland navigation of the United 
States’ and saying that he “could not but be struck with the 
immense diffusion and importance of it, and with the goodness 
of that Providence which has dealt His favors to us with so 
peatane a hand.’ He concludes with the remark: ‘Would to 
30d Wwe may have wisdom enough to improve them.’ 

Washington did everything within his power to bring that 
= to pass. He had a positively uncanny comprehension of 
ne vital importance of trade routes. After the Revolution and 
efore he became President, there was something of a crisis 
with regard to the vast territories that lay beyond the Alle- 
shenies, Settlement was proceeding out there in the wilderness. 
— was developing. Which way would that trade flow? 

Wn at the mouth of the Mississippi lay Spanish New Orleans. 
inde Spanish authorities were offering all possible commercial 

Ucements. Would the trade of the western country go down 
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the Ohio and Mississippi, turning the natural allegiance of 
the people in that direction? Or would it come through the 
passes eastward to the Atlantic seaboard, thus binding the 
adventurous settlers with firm bonds of commerce to the original 
states of the Union? 

“The situation was dramatic. Washington deemed it vital 
that a vigorous effort should be made to attract that trade 
toward the Atlantic. So he was one of the prime movers in 
the Potomac River Company, of which he became president. 
The plan was to clear the river, as far as possible, of obstruc- 
tions—to build canals around the falls—to provide for transport 
over portages—and thus link the headwaters of the Potomac 
with those of the Ohio. It was a broad-gauge business project, 
with Washington at the head. It proved too ambitious for that 
period; its immediate ends were not attained; but it opened 
the way for the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. 

“Washington not only first mapped and recommended this 
route which was to become, in his words, ‘the channel and 
conveyance of the extensive and valuable trade of a rising 
empire;’ he was also the first to predict the commercial suc- 
cess of that route across central New York state through the 
Mohawk Valley which was afterward taken by the Erie Canal 
and the New York Central Railroad. And he explored it in 
person. He wanted, as he said, to ‘draw the produce of the 
western settlers, the peltry and fur trade of the lakes, to our 
ports’—the port in the then-existing United States.” 


JOINT RAIL-BUS SERVICE 


The Pennsylvania has announced that, in cooperation with 
the Greyhound Corporation, the most extensive passenger bus 
enterprise in the United States, the operation of combined rail- 
bus service between New York and Chicago and St. Louis, and 
between Philadelphia and Chicago and St. Louis will be started 
April 1. In addition to the points named, this service will be 
available between all intermediate points, and will constitute 
a distinct innovation in long-distance passenger transportation 
in the United States, says the announcement. 

The cardinal feature of the service will be that long-distance 
travelers will have the privilege of motor coach travel in the 
daylight hours, with the comfort of Pullman cars for the night 
portions of the journey. The service in both directions on the 
four lines to be established April 1 will in each case involve 
a daylight bus ride, at each end of the journey, with an inter- 
mediate train ride during the night hours. 

Under operating and financial arrangements recently effected 
by the Pennsylvania, it is stated, the bus service on these co- 
ordinated rail-bus routes will be conducted by the Greyhound 
Lines, subsidiary company of the Greyhound Corporation oper- 
ating between the Mississippi River and the Atlantic seaboard. 
In 1929 it made 19,500,000 bus-miles and carried more than 
3,000,000 passengers. 

Schedules and fares will be announced shortly and through 
tickets will be sold by agents of both the railroad and the bus 
company. The tickets will contain separate coupons covering, 
respectively, the bus portions of the journey, the rail trip and 
the Pullman accommodations. Close coordination of schedules 
between trains and busses will be provided at all designated 
transfer points. This is announced as the newest step in the 
development of the Pennsylvania’s program for the complete 
coordination of bus, motor truck and airplane service with its 
train operations. 


BUS BILL REPORTED 


The Traffic World Washington, Bureau 


Chairman Parker, of the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, reported the bus regulation bill (H. R. 10288) 
to the House late February 27. The report on the bill, recom- 
mending passage, reviews the history of the situation relating 
to proposed regulation of the common carrier bus in interstate 
commerce and outlines the provisions of the bill. The House 


“may act on the bill next week. 


An eleventh-hour change in the Parker bus regulation bill, 
made at a meeting of the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, February 25, eliminated from the measure 
the provision that the Commission might delegate to a commis- 
sioner or an examiner for decision cases arising under the motor 
regulation act. The bill was formally approved by the com- 
mittee. 

A final draft of the bill—or what was regarded as a final 
draft—was introduced in the House February 22 by Chairman 
Parker, of the committee. The plan was for the committee to 
meet Febraury 25 and approve that bill. When the committee 
tt proposals were made for further revision of 
the bill. 

The effect of the changes approved February 25, with 
respect to administration, is to place the responsibility on the 
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Commission for decisions. The bill still provides that the Com- 
mission may refer cases to a single commissioner or to an 
examiner for hearing, but the words “and decision” have been 
eliminated. A commissioner or an examiner, as the bill was 
finally approved, will make recommendations as to appropriate 
orders. Any order recommended by a commissioner or an 
examiner shall be filed with the Commission and shall, upon 
the expiration of ten days after filing, become the order of the 
Commission and become effective, unless within such périod 
the order is stayed or postponed by the Commission. Joint 
boards of state officials, provided for in the bill, also will make 
recommendations as to orders to the Commission. 

The proposal that a commissioner or an examiner should 
be clothed with the power to decide cases, it is understood, 
brought objections that resulted in the change being made. It 
is understood some bus operators did not favor the procedure 
originally proposed. 

The general scheme of regulation provided in the bill is 
not different in principle than that provided in the Parker bill. 
A number of revisions, however, have been made. 

The bill provides for regulation by the Commission with 
the aid of joint boards composed of state officials. It provides 
for certificates of public convenience and necessity, for author- 
ization by the Commission of consolidations, mergers and acqui- 
sitions of control of bus lines, for security for the protection 
of the public, and for regulation of rates, fares and charges. 


STREET AND HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 


As the next forward step in dealing with the manifold prob- 
lems of automobile traffic, Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Com- 
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merce, has announced that he will shortly call a genera] meet- 
ing of the National Conference on Street and Highway Safety 

The meeting of the national conference is tentatively soi 
for the last week in May or the first week in June. It is being 
called by Secretary Lamont as chairman of the conference at 
the request of the following ten sponsor organizations: Ameri. 
can Automobile Association, American Electric Railway Aggo. 
ciation, American Mutual Alliance, American Railway Associa. 
tion, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Motor ang 
Equipment Association, National Association of Taxicab Owners 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, National Bureay 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, and National Safety 
Council. 

Preparatory work for this conference has been under way 
since May, 1929, through five special committees, including 
public officials, traffic experts, representatives of motor clubs. 
safety councils and chambers of commerce from all parts of 
the country. These committee reports will cover protection of 
railway grade crossings and highway intersections, maintenance 
of the motor vehicle, measures for the relief of traffic congestion 
uniform traffic regulation, statistics. 

The executive committee of the conference will also render 
a report summarizing and bringing up-to-date the previous ree. 
ommendations which were indorsed by the 1924 and 1926 con. 
ferences. 

In addition to the representatives of the organizations listed 
above, there will be invited to the conference delegates from 
the public authorities interested in traffic in all the states and 
municipalities, and also from the unofficial groups which have 
cooperated with the conference in the past such as the engi- 
neering societies, women’s clubs, labor organizations and others, 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


(No anonymous letters or communications bearing fictitious signatures will be published.) 





VALUATION FOR RECAPTURE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In May, 1929, the Supreme Court of the United States de- 
livered a decision in the St. Louis and O’Fallon case which, 
while it fell far short of laying down a conclusive formula for 
the determination of the value of railroads for rate-making or 
recapture purposes, emphasized the lack of proper observance 
of existing laws relating to railroad valuation by the Commis- 
sion. In effect, the court said the Commission had failed to 
give sufficient consideration to current reproduction cost in 
determining the basic valuation used in computing the excess 
income of the St. Louis and O’Fallon Railway, recapturable under 
section 15a of the interstate commerce act. 


The Commission, some few attorneys, various economists, 
and certain members of both houses of Congress have indicated 
a doubt as to the Supreme Court’s understanding of what the 
Commission found in this case. Early in December this doubt 
was expressed in tangible form by Senator R. B. Howell, of 
Nebraska, when he introduced a resolution designated as S. J. 
Res. 104. This resolution proposed that the valuation of the 
property of any common carrier should be determined in 
accordance with the principles and methods previously adopted 
in the overruled decision of the Commission in the St. Louis 
and O’Fallon case. When this resolution was referred to the 
committee on interstate commerce of the Senate, a copy of it 
was mailed by the chairman of the committee, Senator Couzens, 
to the Commission, requesting its comment. 


In a 26-page letter replying to Senator Couzens, the Com- 
mission, by substituting a method of its own for the legally 
discarded method now proposed to be legalized by Senator 
Howell, put up to Congress its solution of the difficulty. 


Having in mind opinions such as expressed in the recent 
O’Fallon argument, the Commission has a basis for an appeal 
for new legislation on the ground that the method suggested in 
the Howell resolution always would be declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. “But even as to existing railroad prop- 
erties, we believe that it is not only appropriate, but highly 
desirable, that Congress should, by definite direction to this 
Commission, indicate its views as to how we should exercise 
reasonable judgment in arriving at both fair value and fair 
return.” In other words, the Commission is asking for new 
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legislation that will annul or modify certain portions of both 
sections 15a and 19a of the interstate commerce act. 

The statement by the Commission in the letter that, “a fair 
value, or rate base, which is dependent upon and varies with 
current cost of reproduction, is peculiarly unstable,’ seems to 
be an argument against the evident intent of the Supreme Court 
in the St. Louis and O’Fallon case. The court is consistent, 
however, and has held as late as January 6, 1930, in the case 
of the United Railways and Electric Company of Baltimore that 
“it is the settled rule of this court that the rate basis is present 
value.” 

Passing entirely from the legal phase of this requirement 
for finding present value, it is stated in the Commission’s letté& 
that current reproduction costs are “peculiarly unstable.” Yet 
the Commission’s own valuation engineers, in hearings held 
this year, have filed exhibits showing “indices of reproduction 
cost,” supported by voluminous testimony as to the immense 
volume of data considered, in which it is shown conclusively 
that, for periods such as 1921 to 1923, 1924 to 1928, and 1921 
to 1928, the average index of reproduction cost for railroad 
property has varied only a few points. How, then, can the 
“changes in method of construction” or “fluctuations in the 
value of money” give any basis for the argument that current 
reproduction cost should be discarded as an element used in 
determining value? 


One of the important statements made by the Commission 
in its letter relates to rate of return as well as fair value: 


Moreover, the experience which we have already had and which 
is recounted in our report in the O’Fallon case enables us to 84) 
with confidence that a return of 5.75 per cent upon an aggregate 
“fair value” of railroad property, which includes no allowance . 
the old parts of railroad properties for the rise in current costs iy 
reproduction since the World War will, unless conditions radically 
— amply encourage and ensure all needed investment of neW 
capital. 


At no time since the passage of the transportation act of 
1920 has the rate of return for the railroads as a whole reache 
5.75 per cent on the property investment. What the rate would 
be on value based principally on current cost of reproduction 
can only be estimated, but we know it is less than 5 per cent 
In view of the recent Baltimore decision, rate of return seems 
to be as pertinent as valuation. Further, it was 2 by 
eounsel, in the reeent O’Fallon argument, that it was the failure 
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of the Commission to give any consideration to the current 
of the “old parts of the railroad property” which the 
supreme Court found as the chief reason for overthrowing the 
Commission’s order! 
The crux of the whole proposal of the Commission is found 
in the statement of its suggested method of adjustment: 


Under this modified method, which we now suggest, up-to-date 
yaluations at any time would be determined by taking the cost of 
reproduction new at the 1914 unit prices of the ey Sa on 
the original valuation date, plus the then value of the ds, adding 
or subtracting the subsequent net increase or decrease in the property 
investment account as shown by the accounts when correctly kept, 
adding further a proper allowance for working capital, and deduct- 
ing the balance standing in the depreciation reserve. (Black face 


type my OWN. ) 


If the Commission had deliberately expressed an intention 
to devise a method that would give the minimum present value 
for railroad property, it could hardly have suggested anything 
in the way of o method or formula which would produce a 
lower result. 

In its statement that this method would work little hardship 
on the carriers, the Commission suggests that the offset of two 
very apparent /omissions in the procedure will nullify the 
errors. If applied to the individual carrier, it is difficult to see 
how the elimination of a just increment in land values and an 
equally just claim for its value as a going concern can be 
accurately offset by a speculative inadequacy in its depreciation 
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summary of the most prominent procedures for determining 
railroad value. The recent O’Fallon arguments before the Com- 
mission showed most convincingly that, legally, the only method 
the Commission can adopt with respect to valuation for re- 
capture follows, in most particulars, that shown in the third 
column. 

A careful comparison of these methods for determining the 
value of railroad property for the purposes of recapture of 
excess income shows that the Supreme Court’s exception to the 
O’Fallon method regarding current reproduction cost would 
apply with equal force to the “modified method.” It is also ap- 
parent that the “modified method” would seldom correctly show 
depreciation deductions or correctly reflect the value of addi- 
tions, betterments, or retirements, or adequately cover such 
elements of value as going concern or appreciation. 

The method suggested in the third column, however, com- 
plies with every recent decision of the Supreme Court in the 
following particulars: ; 

(1) Definite consideration given to current reproduction cost by 
taking account of: 

(a) All property including that installed prior to 1914. 

(b) Average reproduction prices over a period current with the 
recapture year. 

2) Adequate allowances for going concern and other elements of 


value. 
(3) Depreciation not dependent on straight line calculations. 


The Commission is proceeding deliberately, but, sooner or 








The O’Fallon method disapproved by the Su- The “modified method”’ 
Commission in letter to Senator Couzens, 


preme Court but proposed in S. J. Res. 104. 
January 20, 1930. 
i—Primary Valuation 1—Primary Valuation 
Cost of reproduction new at 1914 prices for 
all property installed prior to July 1, 1914. 
tion date. 
2—Additions 2—Additions 
Actual cost of tein installed subsequent 
to June 30, 1914. 


3-Lands 
The current value of lands. 


Working Capital 
Estimate including materials and supplies. 


Other Elements of Value 
Estimated allowance. 


3—Lands 


4—Working Capital 
An estimate sum. 


Not considered. 
6Depreciation 6—Depreciation 
A deduction based upon straight line de- 
preciation on (1) and that portion of (2) 
covering property installed between July 1, 
1914, and June 30, 1919. 


depreciation reserve. 


Cost of reproduction new at 1914 prices of 
the property existing on the original valua- 


Net changes in property investment account. 


The then value of lands. 


5—Other Elements of Value 


A deduction based upon the balance in the 


A suggested method which more nearly fol- 


suggested by the 
lows the mandates of the courts. 


1i—Primary Valuation 
Cost of reproduction new at average prices 
current for a period of years, of all prop- 
erty existing at current date. 


2—Additions 
Included with (1) above. 


3—Lands 
The current value of lands. 


4—Working Capital 
Estimate including materials and supplies. 


5—Other Elements of Value 
Estimated allowance. 


6—Depreciation 
A deduction based upon actual examination 
and calculation upon record of retirements. 
Never greater than accrued depreciation 
shown in the accounts. 








reserve. In these particulars, each carrier would present a dif- 
ferent problem. If we consider the possible adjustments in 
accounting for depreciation, it is easy to visualize the wide 
fluctuation that may develop from this method. Even now the 
Commission has under consideration its proposed report in 
Docket 15100, which would substantially increase depreciation 
Teserves for all carriers and thus under its proposed method 
further reduce values. 

In considering whether this modified plan would be just 
to the carriers it should be borne in mind: 


(1) That the proposed method is contrary to Supreme Court de- 
cisions and proposes repeal of present existing laws. 

(2) That the cost of reproduction new at 1914 unit prices for 
any portion of a property is not present or current cost. 

(3) That the valuation date vulue of lands in no way reflects 
Present value except in those instances where land values have re- 
mained absolutely stable. 

, (4) That the interstate commerce act provides for the inclusion 
in value of all carrier property, whether paid for from operating 
expenses, acquired for a nominal consideration, or as a gift. (It has 
wen argued that the inclusion of such property lends a so-called 
unearned increment” to the value.) 

lo (5) That the investment account cannot reflect true value so 
mit as the present accounting rules of the Commission do not per- 
7 ‘ the capitalizing of many changes in the physical property. which 
nder any method of reappraisal would be properly includable in its 
Teproduction cost new. 

the (6) That the statement, “subsequent net increase or decrease in 
e Property investment account as shown by the accounts when 
baa f kept,” can be interpreted only in light of the Commission’s 
jt accounting rules, which certainly do not permit a complete 
erty ng of actual cost of physical units which replace existing prop- 

(nD which are added new themselves. 
maa? That the Commission’s own statement, “for a substantial 
an r of railroads the ‘new’ property, in terms of cost, considerably 
isteee®,, One-third of the entire property, new and old, now in ex- 
tion ce,” furnishes sufficient ground for a readjustment of deprecia- 
rete upon the entire property. This would bear little or no 
by _ to the accounting depreciation reserve generally disapproved 

© courts as a measure of this deduction in determining value. 


, ag show graphically the differences in the various methods, 
ve set out in parallel colums in the accompanying table a 





later, another finding of value will reach the Supreme Court 
and it is possible that the court will further clarify the situation. 
Henry J. Saunders, 
Consulting Engineer. 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 25, 1930. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Referring to your editorial in the February 8 issue of The 
Traffic World, under the title, “Motor Vehicle Regulation,” 
you seem to have the wrong impression about the motor truck 
situation in this section of the country. 

In the first place, the railroads do not compete with the 
motor trucks. They have consistently refused to perform the 
collection and delivery of freight which the motor trucks offer 
the shipping public. Shippers for many years have been trying 
to induce the railroads in this territory to establish store door 
collection and delivery but so far they have refused to accede 
to the public demand. 


Second, the motor truck rates, almost without exception, 
are higher than the rail rates between the same points. 

Third, the motor truck will accept certain kinds of freight 
packed in a manner that no other transportation agency will 
accept. 

Fourth, we have not gone on record unqualifiedly as op- 
posed to regulation and, if you had read carefully the report 
which was filed with Colonel Donovan, you would have noticed 
that what we were asking for was an opportunity to be heard 
by the New York state commission before any legislation is 
passed, so that whatever regulation may be found necessary 
will be based upon an intelligent understanding of the situation 
and the abuses, if any, which the [legislation is intended to 
correct. 

We are sure The Traffic World did not intend to be unfair, 
but it is apparent that it persists in ignoring the fact, that the 
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motor trucks pay taxes equivalent to if not in excess of, those 
paid by the railroads. The claim that the railroads maintain 
the highways for the benefit of the motor trucks has been shown 
so many times to be absolutely without foundation and this 
argument has been worn so threadbare, it seems that some 
other argument should be found by those who advocate the 
regulation of trucks. 

If the railroads had not been guilty of all kinds of abuses 
and discriminations and had not persisted in the reprehensible 
practice of making rebates, it is doubtful if there would have 
been found any necessity for railroad regulation. The regulation 
to which the railroads are subject was brought upon them by 
their own acts. So far, the motor trucks have been so operated 
as to raise none of these questions. If the motor truck operators 
indulge in unfair practices, legislation will unquestionably be 
found necessary. 

“What is sauce for the goose is always sauce for the 
gander,” may be aptly applied in the culinary art, but there is 
no justification for increasing the cost to the merchants of 
doing business simply because of a theory held by some that, 
if one form of transportation is regulated, every form should be. 

The Traffic World has Held consistently that there is al- 
ready to much regulation and yet, while admitting this, it ap- 
pears to adopt the policy that motor trucks should be subjected 
to all the regulation imposed upon the rail carriers, not because 
of any economical necessity for it but merely to carry out the 
theory of regulation to a logical (?) conclusion. 

A most thorough investigation of motor truck service was 
made by the Commission, ‘during which it was shown that there 
was a great difference between the operation of the motor 
trucks and the railroads and between motor trucks and buses. 
Buses operate on regular routes under supposedly regular 
schedules, and the motor bus operators are in favor of inter- 
state regulation, principally on account of the need of protec- 
tion against competitors. No such situation exists with respect 
to motor trucks and everyone who discusses this subject seems 
to overlook the fact that, if all the motor truck operators were 
to discontinue their common carrier service and undertake to 
limit their activities to private contracts, not only would a great 
number of small shippers be deprived of the service of these 
motor trucks, to their great inconvenience, but the large vol- 
ume of heavy business which is now moving would continue 
to move in the vehicles of private carriers, which the Supreme 
Court has said cannot be forced to become common carriers, 
subject to common carrier regulation, if they do not care to 
enter into the common carrier business. 


Your argument seems to be that the more efficient form of 
transportation for short haul traffic which the rail carriers con- 
sistently claim is handled by them at a loss should be ham- 
strung and subjected to unnecessary penalties because the rail- 
roads elect to offer less expeditious and less. satisfactory. service 
to the shipping public. There are many interstate motor truck 
operators serving the public well, at a minimum expense. If 
these motor truck operators have to employ expert accountants, 
keep their books in the manner laid down by law for the rail- 
roads, and are required to file voluminous reports, all this 
extra expense will have to be borne by the shipping public. 


It does not seem to us either wise or progressive for The 
Traffic World to advocate an increased cost of doing business, 
merely for the purpose of having all regulation uniform. If the 
railroads think they are unfairly treated or if they can show 
that there is any unfair competition (and when I say this I 
refer particularly to real competition where each transportation 
company offers the same service), then let them come forward 
and show it. They certainly made no such showing in the gen- 
eral investigation before the Commission where they had ample 
opportunity to do so had they cared. 

Recently I had occasion to make a shipment from New 
York to my home. The shipment consisted of a commodity that, 
if packed in certain ways, would be accepted by the railroads 
or express company. However, the shipment was an import 
one; it had come from one of the European countries packed 
in a manner entirely satisfactory to the steamship line; had 
been safely handled between the steamship line and the New 
York warehouse, but would not be accepted by either the rail- 
roads or express companies because of the fact that they did 
not provide for the acceptance of a shipment in the manner in 
which it was packed on the other side. A motor truck com- 
pany handled this shipment and it arrived at destination in the 
same condition as when it was orginally packed in Europe. 
When I made inquiry as to the cost of repacking this shipment 
for rail and express transportation, I was informed that it would 
be about fifty per cent of the value of the shipment. The motor 
truck cost was somewhat higher than the express rate. This 
is the character of competition the motor truck companies are 
offering the rail and express carriers. 

Regulation such as you suggest would have one of two 
effects—either substantially to increase the cost of doing busi- 
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ness or put the motor trucks out of business. Of course, ¢, 
railroads would like to see the motor trucks put out of busin . 
although they forced them into the business by the inferior 
service they offered on less-than-carload shipments, | think 
The Traffic World ought to be more progressive and should tak 
the position that, if other forms of transportation will not an 
the service that the motor truck companies offer, they should 
be satisfied to retire from that traffic and let some other agen 
handle it. a 
If and when the time comes when these motor truck com- 
panies indulge in abuses such as rebates, discrimination, failure 
to pay just claims, and the like, then regulation wil] Naturally 
follow, but until that time arrives, we believe it would be con. 
trary to the best interests of the shipping public to impose addi. 
tional cost upon shipper and consignee merely for the sake of 
carrying out a theory which would benefit no one but the rail- 
roads, who are playing the part of the dog in the manger, 
New York, Feb. 20, 1930. W. H. Chandler 
The Merchants Association of New York. 





Perhaps, as the record then stood, we made a technical slip in 
putting the Merchants’ Association of New York in the position of 
opposing motor truck regulation instead of merely seeking an oppor- 
tunity to be heard on the matter before the state commission, but 
if there was any doubt then as to the opposition of the association 
4d such — = P rr by none ee, in the above letter 

e are not interested in qu ng and we belie i . 
fair in this respect. 7 "6 ee 

We do not ignore the fact that the ‘motor trucks” (vehicles) 
pay taxes perhaps in excess of those paid by railroads, though of 
course, that is not true confined to motor trucks as common ear. 
riers. It merely applies to the entire motor vehicle industry, But 
our editorial did not say anything about the subject of taxes or the 
railroads paying for the highways, and it has nothing to do with 
the thing we were discussing. Mr. Chandler is here knocking down 
a straw man, so far as we are concerned. 

We try to look at transportation as a whole, whereas Mr. Chandler 

looks at it from the point of view of self interest. We say that any 
sound scheme of regulation must contemplate the regulation of ail 
kinds of transportation agencies alike, as far as possible. Mr 
Chandler loses sight of the fact that, though regulation was originally 
adopted as a means of stopping improper practices on the part of the 
railroads (and the shippers who use them), it is now intended to foster 
and protect as well as to restrict and govern. It cannot foster and 
protect if it permits unfair competition. We say that, when an 
agency of transportation is permitted to use, without paying for it 
and without regulation, a highway paid for by the public, it has an 
unfair advantage over a competing agency that must furnish its own 
highway and that is strictly regulated. 
; Of course, it goes without saying that, when the motor trucks 
indulge in abuses such as rebates, discrimination, and so on, they 
will have to be regulated in that respect. But, so far as the railroads 
are concerned, that is water over the dam. Nobody would wish such 
regulation removed from the railroads or suggest that motor vehicles 
ought to be free from it (though they are free). We are talking about 
other phases of regulation. 

We don’t care what the railroads want or don’t want. Wise 
regulatory policy cannot be arrived at by merely consulting their 
wishes anymore than by merely consulting the wishes of shippers 
who think they might have to pay a little more for service if a con- 
sistent, general policy were adopted. It can only be arrived at by 
viewing things as a whole and from a disinterested point of view. 

We freely concede Mr. Chandler his point that we have held that 
there is too much regulation and we prove it for him by referring 
to the statement we keep standing in our “platform” at the mast- 
head of our editorial page—‘“If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, 
and inland waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers.’’ We will go along with any pro- 
gram for the removal of unnecessary regulation of the railroads pro- 
vided those on. the other side will agree to apply to other agencies 
of transportation the kind of regulation that is still found to be nec- 
essary for the rail carriers. 

Is it not quite possible that the motor vehicle companies are 
able to do some of the things Mr.. Chandler says they do and that 
he criticises the railroads for not doing, largely because they are 
not regulated? With all due admission that the railroads are not as 
progressive in some respects as they might be, it seems hardly fait 
to hold against them services performed by competing, unregulated 
agencies that they might be glad to perform also if it were not for 
the expense—which expense is caused, at least in some part, by 
the regulation from which their competitors are free.—Editor The 
Traffic World. 


WILSON ARTICLE CORRECTED 


Editor the Traffic World: 


Kindly refer to the article by Prof. G. Lloyd Wilson bog 
page 124 of The Traffic World, January 11, 1930, paragraph 1. 

According to my understanding, one does not need to locate 
proportional rates or even one proportional rate factor to make 
the lawful combination rate, but can properly use one, two “ 
more local rates and use them in combination to make a throu 
rate, provided it is the cheapest combination between origin 
and destination where there is no specific joint through oe 
published from origin to destination, and also if there 1s 4 woe 
through rate origin to destination and the tariff naming on 
rate makes provision under alternative application or agereen 
clause which will allow the use of combination rates whe 
making a cheaper through charge for a shipment. te 

Your clause presupposes that there is a joint through nore 
origin to destination and, if there is no alternative or agerega 
clause associated therewith, one could not under any © 

(Continued on page 600) 
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Associated Traffic Clubs of America 


Annual Meeting to Be Held in Cincinnati in April—Plans for a Large Gathering—Distinguished 
Speakers on the Program—Amendment to Constitution and Other Business to Be Considered 


eighth annual meeting of the Associated Traffic 

Clubs of America at the Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
April 24 and 25, with a meeting of the board of directors 
jpril 28. An effort is being made to have this convention 
surpass in 
attend - 
ance and 
excellence 
of pro- 
gram even 
the semi- 
annual 
meeting 
that was 
held in St. 
Louis last 
October, 
when over 
00 per- 
sons at- 
tended the 
sessions C. E. Cotterill E. |. Lewis 
the first 
day and 
twelve hundred were present at 
the banquet that evening. Mem- 
ber clubs are being asked not 
oly to send their full quotas of 
delegates, but also to urge at- 
tendance by members who are 
not delegates, for the informa- 
tion and help that may be ob- 
tained by them and in order to 
“boost” the cause. 

All the railroad passenger 
associations have approved the 
application of the association 
fora fare and a half for the 
round trip on this occasion, 
under the certificate plan. Each 
pay passenger will be required 
when buying his ticket at full 
me way fare, to obtain a cer- 
tifieate. These certificates will 
ve collected at the time of the 
convention and, if there are at 
least 150 of them, they will be 
validated and persons holding 
them will pay only half the full 
fare for the return trip, pro- 
vided they return by the same 
toute over which they came. 

Another thing that will tend 
‘0 make the industrial attend- 
ance at the convention large is To: Ee 
that the Ohio Valley Shippers’ 

Advisory Board will meet in Cincinnati April 23, having 
me its date in cooperation with the association. Mem- 
a. of the board attending the meeting have the benefit 
Z b. one way fare, plus one dollar, for the round trip, 
‘ Pecial arrangement having been made extending the 
ime limitation on their tickets to midnight, April 25. 


Prien are well on the way to completion for the 


Ordinarily, members of the board would have to begin 
their return journey by midnight of the day of their 
meeting in order to get the benefit of the reduced fare. 
Speakers and Subjects 

In the six months’ period prior to the semi-annual 


W. W. Atterbury 


c. 


SPEAKERS ON THE PROGRAM 











W. Galloway 


convention 
last Octo- 
_ber, the 
traffic 
clubs, un- 
der the 
leadership 
of the na- 
tional as- 
sociation, 
were giv- 
ing their 
attention 
specific- 
ally to the 
subjects of 
railroad 

W. R. Cole consolida- 

tion, com- 

mercial 
aviation, motor vehicle trans- 
portation, and inland water- 
ways. They were the subjects 
dealt with by the speakers at 
the October meeting. Though 
consideration of them was by no 
means held to be completed, the 
association added for the next 
six months the subjects of rail- 
road valuation and political 
rate-making, and these, with 
motor vehicle transportation, 
will be dealt with by the speak- 
ers at the April meeting. 

At the opening session, the 
morning of April 24, the two 
speakers will be E. I. Lewis, 
member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and W. R. 
Cole, president of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany. They will talk about 
valuation, Commissioner Lewis 
devoting his remarks to the his- 
toric and administrative phases 
of the subject. In the afternoon 
Charles E. Cotterill, commerce 
attorney, Atlanta, Ga., vice- 
president of the Association of 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Practitioners and general 
counsel of the Southern Traffic 


League, will speak on political rate-making. The session 
will be filled out either by remarks from the floor by 
delegates who wish to discuss the subject, or by an 
address by Edgar S. Barney, of New York, on the func- 
tions of a traffic club, or both. In any event, Mr. Barney 
will talk on that subject at some time at the convention. 
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He is secretary and general passenger agent of the Hudson 
River Day Line. In the winter months, after being graduated 
from college, Dr. Barney taught mathematics and English in 
the Gramercy Park Schools and the Hebrew Technical Institute, 
becoming principal of the latter in 1893, which position he still 
holds. He was secretary of the Union College Alumni for 
eighteen years, elected by the alumni a trustee of the college 
in 1896, later being elected to the permanent board as life 
trustee, and was chosen secretary of Union College in 1909. 
He is also a trustee of the Albany Medical College, a department 
of Union University. He is an active member of many educa- 
tional, engineering and scientific societies, as well as passenger 
traffic organizations, and was president of the General Eastern 
Passenger Agents Association in 1927-28, and is the author of 
“European Educational Tour” of G. E. P. A. A., 1928. He is 
vice-president of the Traffic Club of New York. 

There will be a dinner in the evening, given by the Cin- 
cinnat Traffic Club in honor of the visitors, at which a large 
attendance is expected. It will be on the roof of the Gibson 
Hotel. The speakers will be: President W. W. Atterbury, of 
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program and an effort to get a crowd together, but to have ty, 
annual meeting, at which officers are elected, a quieter affair 
restricted largely to business of the association. It has been 
found that it is easier to arrange a good program for a sp 
meeting than for one in the fall, for the reason that it is difficult 
to reach in time some of those whom it is desired to have on 
a fall program, because of the vacation season. The plan Carries 
with it the idea that the present officers will, if the amendment 
is adopted, be reelected for six months, so as to have the regular 
election come next fall at the new time for the annual meeting 
W. E. Butterbaugh is chairman of the education and research 
committee and is expected to have something interesting to Teport 
as to the progress of the traffic survey on which he has beep ep. 
gaged for the United States Department of Commerce, Walte; 
Bockstahler, New York, chairman executive committee, United 
States Freight Company, is chairman of the finance committee 
Allen R. Gould, president of the Traffic Club of Chicago, is chair. 
man of the membership committee. F. L. Speiden, agent, Louis. 
ville Freight Tariff Bureau, is chairman of the committee on pro- 
cedure. E. R. Bardgett, general freight agent, Cunard Line, New 


THE EXECUTIVE CoMmirTTeEE, A. T. C. oF A. 























W. T. Vandenburgh, F. A. Doebber, T. T. Harkrader, H. A. Palmer, Chairman, T. B. Curtis, Executive 
Treasurer Secretary President Board of Directors _ Vice-President 

prt Mra CoMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS io 2 
Railroad; the speak- 
T. R. Dahl, ers’ com- 
Cleveland, mittee. 
vice-presi- The com- 
dent and mittee on 
secretary of local ar- 
the White rangements 
Company for the con- 
and secre- vention is 
tary of the composed 
White Mo- of Theo. 
tor Com- Davis, for- 
pany; C. W. mer presi- 
Galloway, dent of the 
Baltimore, Cincinnati 
vice-presi- Traffic 
dent of the Club, secre- 
Baltimore $= tary - mana- 
_ Fy at B. E. Olsen R. C. Barnard Theo. Davis P. C. Hodges frame Ae 
Company; sociation. 


and Governor Myers Cooper, of Ohio, toastmaster. Mr. Dahl is 
a member of the truck committee of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce and has been extensively engaged in 
both state and national legislative problems on behalf of the 
company and the industry. He is a member of various state 
and national organizations interested in motor truck and motor 
bus problems. 


Amendment to Constitution 


The second day of the convention will be given over largely 
to business of the association, such as election of officers, reports 
of the education and research, membership, finance and speak- 
ers’ committees, and discussions of matters of interest to the 
clubs in their educational and other work. An amendment to 
the constitution will come up for action. It has been approved 
by the board of directors and will be submitted to member clubs 
thirty days before the date of the convention, as provided in the 
constitution. The action taken by the delegate body at Cincin- 
nati will then be final. It would change the date of the annual 
meeting from April to October, the idea being to make the semi- 
annual meeting an occasion at which there will be an attractive 





general chairman; R. C. Barnard, president, Cincinnati Traffic 
Club, general agent and superintendent, Pennsylvania Railroad; 
B. E. Olsen, president, Miami Valley Traffic Club, traffic man 
ger, McCall Company, Dayton; and P. C. Hodges, general chalr- 
man, Ohio Valley Shippers’ Advisory Board, vice-president of 
the Marble Cliff Quarries Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
Arrangements are being made for the entertainment of the 
women who accompany their husbands to the convention eo 
they will also be invited to attend the dinner the evening 0 
April 24, after which there will be dancing. ; 
The officers of the association are as follows: President. 
T. T. Harkrader, traffic director, American Tobacco Co., New York; 
secretary, F. A. Doebber, traffic manager, Citizens Gas Compaty: 
Indianapolis, Ind.; treasurer, W. T. Vandenburgh, commercia 
agent, Seaboard Air Line, Louisville, Ky.; T. B. Curtis, exec 
tive vice-president, general agent, Charleston and Western Caro- 
lina Railway Co., Atlanta, Ga.; first vice-president, R. C. Bray, 
traffic manager, Trojan Powder Co., San Francisco; second sae 
president, P. R. Flanagan, general freight agent, Chicago = 
Western Railroad, Chicago; third vice-president, W. E. Butte ' 
baugh, School of Business, University of Minnesota; board 0 
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A new steel bridge for an old one 
in just 20 minutes 


T WAS a cold December morning. 
The mercury showed fifteen degrees 
of frost. A heavy snow was falling. 


Suddenly, out of the snowstorm a 
tain roared up and passed over the 
lng bridge across the Monongahela at 
Pittsburgh. 

Two minutes later, fast, skilled work- 
es cut the tracks. Speedily, hoisting 
engines moved the old bridge—a big 
8foot span—to the temporary run- 
ways placed to receive it alongside its 
onginal position. Then the new bridge 
~a strong modern structure weighing 
i60 tons—was swung into place. 

Five minutes after the tracks were 
wut, the new..bridge was in position. 
puother fifteen minutes and it was ready 
OF use. 


Not a train had been delayed! 
Such are the jobs of the Engineering De- 
partment of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Sometimes it’s a matter of laying new 
in a busy section of the road 
vhere hundreds of trains pass in every 
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SOME FAVORITES OF THE 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


These Pennsylvania ‘‘Limiteds of the 
Freight Service’’ are noted for their 
on time dependability. 


FLYING CLOUD 
Merchandise 
Buffalo to Pittsburgh 


UNCLE REMUS 
Perishable Freight 
(From Southern States) 
Washington to Boston 


THE PREMIER 
Live Stock 
Pittsburgh to Seaboard Cities 
THE VULCAN 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Seaboard Cities 


THE YORKER 
Freight 


New York and Jersey City to York, Pa. 
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THE “ON TIME’’ ARRIVAL of the Penn- 
sylvania’s famous “Limiteds of the Freight 
Service,’ to which thousands of men devote 
their lives, is a powerful constructive force 
in the prosperity of the nation. 





24 hours. And the tracks are laid se- 
curely, at the rate of a rail a minute— 
without hindrance to a single train. 

Another time it’s a matter of moving 
a river to allow for extension of a freight 
yard. And the river is moved bodily 
from its old bed to a new one. 


Or again, the task is to alter a vast 
terminal—such as the recent improve- 
ment in the big Pennsylvania Terminal 
in New York—and the job is put through 
without interfering with train movement. 


In such achievements as these the 
35,000 men on the staff of the Engineer- 
ing Department play their part as a 
notable corps in the Pennsylvania’s great 
army of 171,000 men. The aim common 
to them all is to get the trains through 
safely, swiftly and on time. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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directors—H. A. Palmer (chairman), editor and manager, The 
Traffic World, Chicago; W. H. Fitch (vice-chairman), manager, 
perishable freight tariffs, Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco; 
W. C. Hull, assistant to vice-president, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Co., Richmond, Va.; N. J. Elliot, D. F. R. (retired), 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Baltimore, Md.; S. S. Butler, F. T. M., 
Frisco Lines, St. Louis; A. A. Luttrell, Com. Agt., Chicago and 
Alton Railroad, Kansas City, Mo.; Charles B. Hesse, traffic man- 
ager, Northwestern Terminals Co., Evansville, Ind.; A. S. Lucas, 
general agent, Natchez Route, Birmingham, Ala.; T. C. Burwell, 
vice-president and traffic manager, A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co., Decatur, Ill.; B. F. McCamey, district manager, Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Assn., Memphis Tenn.; C. A. Swope, general 
eastern freight agent, Louisville and Nashville Railway, New 
York; and T. B. Hendrick, Collins-Dietz-Morris Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





At a meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Memphis at 
the Hotel Gayoso, February 18, Lucille 
Geraghty was elected president. She 
has been chief clerk to J. C. Carey, 
district freight agent, Canadian 
Pacific-Soo Line, for the last four years. 
Miss Rowena Wilkins, traffic manager, 
Shannon Brothers Lumber Company, 
was elected vice-president and Miss 
Cornealia Jones, secretary. The follow- 
ing directors were elected: (Industrial) 
Miss Leola Bevis, traffic manager, C. 
M. Gooch Lumber Company; Miss 
Hazel Gunti, traffic manager, Thomp- 
son-Katz Lumber Company; Miss Clara 
Jaekel, traffic manager, King-Haase 
Furniture Company; (railroad) Miss 
Lucille Cole, Erie; Miss Margaret Deg- 
nan, Fort Smith and Western Railroad, 
and Miss Ramelle Rutland, Central of Georgia. The picture 
is of Miss Geraghty. The club is now a year old and has 
sixty-five members representing industrial and transportation 
interests in Memphis. The office of president is alternated each 
year between a carrier and industrial representative. 








T. T. Harkrader, president of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America, was the speaker at a meeting of the Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth Traffic Club February 27. Speaking on “the traffic club 
movement,” he briefly touched on transportation developments 
and their relation to the economic and social life of the country 
and followed that with a discussion of present traffic club activi- 
ties, including those of the national association. The increased 
complexity of commerce and governmental regulations resulted 
in rate experts and traffic managers, he said. At the present 
time it is estimated there are about 15,000 men in the industrial 
field bearing the title of traffic manager, and there are more 
than a hundred traffic clubs, according to his figures. “In 1923 
it was realized that the traffic clubs, after a life of nearly two 
decades, had reached about the height of their prosperity, but 
not the limit of their opportunities,” he said, and it was felt 
that the benefits of the individual clubs should be spread among 
the several clubs. In discussing the work of the national asso- 
ciation, and the advantages of membership in it to be realized 
by the individual clubs, he emphasized the importance of some 
medium of crystallization for the viewpoint of informed men 
on transportation matters, so that disposition of national prob- 
lems might not be left to “theorists.” 





Secretary Doebber, of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America, has circularized the member clubs on the subject of 
a recent decision of the Court of Claims of the United States 
in Bankers’ Club of America vs. United States, which has to do 
with payment of taxes on membership fees by “social clubs.” 
A leaflet reproducing the court’s decision was included. 





Sol Schiff, of Schiff-Lang Company, was the speaker at the 
regular meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles 
at the Alexandria Hotel February 19. His subject was “Foreign 
Trade.” A meeting scheduled for March 5 will be turned over 
to members representing truck companies and warehouses. 
Carrie Hellyer, Lyon Fireproof Storage Company, will be chair- 
man of the evening. An elaborate program is promised. 





An exhibition of paintings by American artists will be given 
by the Traffic Club of Chicago at the Palmer House March 2. 
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Dudley Crafts Watson will speak on “The Enjoyment of Co 
temporary Paintings.” There will be music, and refreshment, 
will be served. Hostesses include Mesdames A. R. Gould RY 
Fletcher, C. T. Bradford, E. M. Antrim, J. H. Howard, R y 
Wallace, H. A. Palmer, William Haywood and F. B. Houghton 








Warren W. Brown, who was elected president of the Omaha 
Traffic Club February 20, is general 
agent of the Nickel Plate in that city, 
having gone there from Chicago in 
January, 1928. He entered the employ 
of the Nickel Plate in 1924. Other 
officers elected are as follows: First 
vice-president, W. J. Humpert, traffic 
manager of Armour and Company at 
Omaha; second vice-president, William 
Culp, general agent, Wabash; secretary, 
W. V. C. McCormack; directors, Evan 
L. Walters, Mona Motor Oil Company; 
J. L. Wills, Updike Grain Company; A. 
L. Lierk, Omaha Steel Works; D. W. 
Quick, assistant general freight agent, 
Chicago Great Western; Paul Hefty, 
general agent, Canadian Pacific, and 
John Henry, city freight agent, Chi- 
cago and North Western. The election aroused more enthusiasm 
than any other of recent years, it is stated. Mr. Brown won 
by about a three to one vote. 











The Capital District Traffic Association, Albany, N. Y., 
will give its annual dinner at the Ten Eyck Hotel April §. 
A. F. Hyland, district traffic manager, F. W. Woolworth Company, 
is general chairman of the dinner committee and B. F. Conway, 
general agent, Erie, vice-general chairman. Officers to be 
elected March 18 will be installed at that time. The nominating 
committee has presented the following ticket: President, |. 
Pedrick, district freight representative, Pennsylvania; first vice- 
president, H. L. Acker, assistant traffic manager, A. P. W. Paper 
Company; second vice-president, E. F. Knauff, general agent, 
Hudson River Navigation Corporation; third vice-president, A. 
F. Hyland, and W. H. McNally, traffic manager, Central Railway 
Terminal and Cold Storage Company; secretary, J. E. Hanrahan, 
trafic manager, Albany Port Commission; treasurer, Donald 
Sanders, National Commercial Bank and Trust Company. At 
the March meeting the speaker will be V. M. Parschall, traffic 
director, department of agriculture and markets, of New York. 
He will discuss the New York-New Jersey lighterage case. 





At a meeting of the Toledo Transportation Club March 3 
James Webster, assistant to vice-president, New York Central. 
will speak on “Transportation in the Orient” Business will 
include election of a nominating committee, of eleven members, 
to prepare a ballot to be voted on at the annual election May 5. 
The University Club Orchestra will furnish music. 





A. J. Ball, foreign freight traffic manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the new president of the Traffic Club of Phila. 
delphia, was born at Philadelphia, July 22, 1882. He received 
his education in the public schools of that city, and in Hamilton 
School and Brown Preparatory School. He also attended the 
business science course at the Drexel 
Institute. He entered railroad service 
in December, 1900, starting as a sten- 
ographer in the office of the manager 
of the Empire Line at Philadelphia. 
After serving in various capacities, he 
was advanced to freight solicitor of 
the Empire Line, at Philadelphia, in 
October, 1903. He was appointed agent 
of the Empire Line, Philadelphia Dis- 
trict, in July, 1908, and in 1915 was 
promoted to the newly created position 
of eastern superintendent of the Em- 
pire Line, with office at Philadelphia. 
He was appointed foreign freight agent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Lines east 
of Pittsburgh and Erie in June 1916. 
When the railroads were taken over by 
the government in 1917, Mr. Ball was serving as : 
the export committee of the general operating committ 
erican Railway Association, in New York. 
then became the freight traffic committee, 
road Administration, and he was a member of the ¢ 








a member of 
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United States Rail 
ommittee 
in New York until March, 1919, at which time he was en 
traffic control manager, Railroad administration, Port of 


delphia, in addition to his position as foreign freight agent = 
Pennsylvania Railroad, eastern lines. He continued iD that 920 
until the roads were returned to corporate management in ? 
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STATISTICS MEAN ANYTHING 
HOUSTON 


is the fastest growing major 
port in the United States 






















By leaps and bounds Houston is forging 
ahead in the race for port leadership. But 
a scant 15 years ago she was just another 
inland city on the side of a bayou. 






Today records proclaim her the second 
export port of the South and the fourth 
in the nation. A startling achievement 

. and yet but the beginning. Its stra- 


tegic position makes it inevitable that 


Houston shall eventually become the domi- 
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and from then until October, 1920, the position of traffic control 
manager was continued by the American Railway Association. 
With the reorganization of the Pennsylvania Railroad in March, 
1920, following federal control, he was appointed foreign freight 


agent at Philadelphia. He became general freight agent at 
Philadelphia in August, 1925, and was promoted, in April, 1929, 
to the newly created position of foreign freight traffic manager. 





“Northwestern Day” will be observed by the Traffic Club 
of Minneapolis March 6. The Soo Line will be in charge of a 
“St. Patrick’s Day Party” March 13. It will be “Ladies’ Day. 





Carolyn E. Weber, of Willits and Patterson, was elected 
president of the Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco at the 
annual business meeting at the Women’s City Club. Esther 
Whited, of the Overland Freight Transfer Company, was elected 
vice-president; Mildred Weinstock, Dollar Steamship Company, 
treasurer; Beulah Morris, Williams Steamship Corporation; sec- 
retary, and Dolores Cardenas, Hercules Powder Company, and 
Helen Dempsey, Dollar Steamship Company, directors. Installa- 
tion will take place at the annual banquet in March. Jesse 
Inglis, of Norton Lilly, retiring president, gave a complete re- 
port of activities of the year and thanked her officers and 
committee members for their support. Nell Doty, Sterling Fur- 
niture Company; Winifred G. Bauer, American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company, and Alice Coleman, of Myers Schwartz, won first, 
second and third prizes, respectively, for obtaining the greatest 
number of new members in the last year. 





Over-production in agriculture, and consolidation of rail- 
ways, and their importance to the individual producer and con- 
sumer, were discussed February 21, by Secretary of Agriculture 
Arthur M. Hyde and Senator Royal S. Copeland (New York) at 
the annual meeting of the Traffic Club of New York. Charlton 
A. Swope, general eastern freight agent, Louisville and Nash- 
ville, and president of the club, presided. More than 2,500, a 
record number, attended the meeting, held at the Commodore 
Hotel, including shippers and representatives of all the rail- 
roads in the New York terminal area. Among the railway 
executives at the speakers table were: E. E. Loomis, president, 
Lehigh Valley; C. E. Denney, president, Erie; J. M. Davis, 
president, Lackawanna; J. H. Nuelle, president, New York, 
Ontario and Western, and A. V. S. Olcott, president, Hudson 
River Day Line. Secretary Hyde reviewed the progress of 
agriculture and the problems incident to over-production. He 
asserted that the American farmer was the most efficient in 
the world, having increased his output per man by 20 per cent 
in the past decade. Senator Copeland discussed the subject 
of “Transportation and Legislation,” with particular reference 
to consolidations. Unless consolidations of the American rail- 
roads into a limited number of systems would improve the 
position of the manufacturer, the storekeeper, the farmer and 
the consumer, he maintained that the scheme was useless. 
He reviewed the progress of the railroads since the provision 
for railway consolidations was written into the transportation 
act ten years ago, and pointed out that conditions were entirely 
different today, describing the improvements which the rail- 
roads have made in every department of operation as “nothing 
short of revolutionary.” 





“The railways handled more freight and rendered better 
service in 1929 than in any previous year, but earned an average 
return on investment of only 4.8 per cent, as compared with 
5.19 per cent in 1926, the last previous year of record-breaking 
freight business,” said Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway 
Age, in an address before the Denver Commercial Traffic Club 
February 26. “They have begun carrying out a program, at the 
urgent request of the national administration, involving expen- 
diture of about a billion dollars on improvements in 1930, as 
compared with about $800,000,000 in 1929, but they are faced 
with a reduction of earnings, at least in the early part of the 
year, and also with the fact that the government is pursuing a 
transportation policy which is in no way helpful to the railways, 
and which, if successful, will be harmful to them.” 





The social and entertainment features of the annual meet- 
ing of the Traffic Club of Denver February 21, were dedicated 
to the officers and employes of the Railway Express Agency. 
James H. Baker, general manager of that company, was present 
and F. C. Rockey, general agent at Denver, made the principal 
address. A large number of shippers and receivers, as well as 
representatives of the express company were in attendance. F. 
C. Acker, general agent, Northern Pacific, at Kansas City, and 
C. B. Sexton, assistant freight traffic manager, Northern Pacific, 
St. Paul, were present and made short talks. W. F. Burr, 
traffic manager of the Daniels and Fisher Stores Company, was 
elected president of the club and other officers elected are F. 
H. Faus, general freight agent of the Rock Island, first vice 
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president; A. H. Kraft, manager of the Universal and Trans. 
continental Car Loading and Distributing company, second 
vice-president, and W. H. Brewer, soliciting freight and Pasgep. 
ger agent of the Frisco, secretary-treasurer. The new 
elected consist of Burr, Brewer, F. W. Myers, A. A. Wilson ang 
Guy Lind. 








The weekly luncheon, February 18, of the Traffic Club of 
Houston was devoted to outlining a program of club activities 
for the current year. President Daniels called for an expression 
of views by the membership. The trend of thought was educa. 
tional, several making reference to the need for a constructive 
program in the interest of those in the traffic profession, |, 
M. Betts, car service division, American Railway Association, 
Washington, D. C., and A. F. Edwards, superintendent, southern 
division, American Railway Association, Dallas, were present 
and spoke briefly of the work of the regional advisory boards, 





The Canton Traffic Club will give a “Family Party” at the 
Shady Hollow Country Club March 4. The party is arranged 
to bring together the members and their families and to make 
the acquaintance of some fifty new members, who will be guests 
of honor. Entertainment will consist of a buffet lunch, cards 
and dancing and is under the direction of H. H. Herget, F, J, 
Conklin, P. K. Webner, L. D. Ellis, V. D. Steiner and M. L, 
Underwood. The Canton club was organized ten years ago and 
has a membership of more than two hundred. 





The regular meeting of Junior Traffic Club of Minneapolis 
will be held March 3. The speaker will be W. H. Perry, traffic 
manager, Pillsbury Flour Mills. His subject will be “Coopera- 
tion Between Shippers and Carriers.” A. A. Luedke, of the 
Northern Pacific, will also give a short talk about that line. 





The Cincinnati Traffic Club and the Traffic Club of Louis. 
ville have employed publicity agents to geep their respective 
communities informed of club activities. An experienced news- 
paper man has been engaged, on a part-time basis, by each club. 





The Industrial Traffic Club of San Francisco held a meeting 
at the San Francisco Commercial Club February 25. A number 
of transportation subjects of local and national interest were 
on the program for consideration. 





A. L. Janes, assistant general counsel of the Great Northern, 
addressed the Transportation Club of St. Paul on “Highway 
Transportation” at a meeting at the Union Depot dining room 
February 25. 





The sixth annual dinner of the Junior Traffic Club of Chi- 
cago will be given at the Palmer House March 6. 





“Aviation Night” will be observed by the Traffic Club of 
Baltimore at the Lord Baltimore Hotel March 4. Features on 
the program include a reception to Miss Amelia Earhart, assist- 
ant to the general traffic manager, Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port, and other guests of honor; address by Henry W. Connor, 
eastern traffic manager, T. A. T.; pictures of T. A. T. operations, 
election of officers and dancing. Miss Earhart and Mr. Connor 
will fly to Baltimore from New York and will be met at Logal 
Field by a squadron of planes from Quantieo and another from 
the Maryland National Guard. The governor of Maryland and 
the mayor of Baltimore have accepted invitations to the meet: 
ing, as well as a number of distinguished officers of the Army 
and Navy. 





The Traffic Club of Wichita held a meeting at the = 
Club February 27. There was a program of entertainment a0 
a speaker. 





The Junior Traffic Club of St. Louis will elect ~~ 
a meeting at the Warwick Hotel March 4. There will be | 4 
cussion on “What’s Wrong with the Junior Traffic Club. . 
dinner dance, sponsored by the bowling league, will be sive 
at the Roosevelt Hotel March 24. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis will hold a meeting .* 
Hotel Jefferson March 3. The nominating committee W 
elected. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City will give a luncheon * hs 
Hotel Baltimore March 3. C. C. Fairchild, professor of ow 
speaking in the local schools, will present one of > on 
debating teams that will debate on “Resolved, That o age 
Buying of Personal Property in the U. S. Is, Both Socially 
Economically, Desirable.” 


\= 
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Just HOW MUCH 





by establishing 


more money can you make 


Study the 


Location 


of Louisville indus- 
trially. . . Within a ra- 
dius of 500 miles, more 
than half the people of 
the Nation. . . The only 


ter of population com- 
bining the low-cost- 
production advantages 
south of the Ohio with 
both rail and water 


transportation. 


a plant in LOUISVILLE? 


BVIOUSLY we cannot 
answer that questiou 
without knowing you. 
It is quite possible that your 
present production and dis- 
tributive plan is yielding the 
ighest net you can reason- 
ably expect. 
On the other hand, it may be that 
your profit margin is being con- 
stantly sunmerel by the rising cost 
of reaching distant buyers. 


But of this we are certain—that 
hundreds of companies who are 
today facing glaring inconsist- 
encies between me and outgo, 
can find in Louisville basic econ- 
omies in distribution which in 
themselves would mean a sub- 
stantial increase in profits. 


CENTER O 


If sales costs are out of proportion 
to volume, we invite you to a frank, 
unbiased and confidential discus- 
sion of Louisville’s proven advan- 
tages for plant, branch plant or 
warehouse. 


FACE THE FACTS 


We have information of particular 
interest to manufacturers of wood, 
food, chemical, tobacco, glass, 
clay, metal and textile products. 
But if a careful study of your 
specific requirements does not 
indicate that Louisville offers 
marked opportunities for in- 
creased profits, we shall be the first 
to acknowledge it. Without the 
fear of high-pressure solicitation, 
write today to: 
LOUISVILLE INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 
ncoi 


498 Columbia Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE 


MARKETS 










SEND 
for THIS 


unique market map 
——ae ted in colors 
on durable stock. 
With all states 
drawn to sizes con- 


{ sistent with popula- 


tion, it shows at a 
glance the compar- 
ative importance ot 
markets. 2500 ex- 
ecutives have found 
it helpful. If you 
have not yet ob- 
tained your copy, @ 
—— on your 
business letterhead 
will bring it to you 
promptly and with- 
out cost. 
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OCEAN FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Continuance of stagnation in the full cargo markets is re- 
ported in current reviews of the week’s business, although a 
faint hope of relief is seen in the fact that world grain prices 
have undergone sufficient downward revision to induce some 
interest on the part of consuming countries. If any business 
is accomplished there is hope that North America will share 
in it. Otherwise, the outlook is unchanged and the disastrous 
freight market conditions are likely to continue for at least 
another month. 

Four grain vessels were chartered at St. John’s to the Med- 
iterranean, but at distress rates, and with additional tonnage 
available at the same figures. Fair scattered business to the 
Continent was reported, but not enough to warrant taking 
steamers at 8 cents, although some berth space commanded 9 
cents. 

The coal trade remains substantially unchanged. Business 
to South America for March loading is reported at $3.30 
Buenos Aires, $3.60 La Plata and $3.75 Rosario. A cargo of 
5,000 to 7,000 tons to Montreal for end March to early April is 
quoted. Further business to west Italy, February-March loading, 
is quoted at $2 to $2.25. 

A slight improvement is noted in sugar traffic in regard to 
transatlantic charters, with fixtures for the 6,000 to 7,000 ton 
size from Cuba to the United Kingdom and the Continent at 
about 13s 6d to 14s. 

Dullness also prevails in ‘the lumber and time charter 
market. 

The Polish government has purchased from the East Asiatic 
Company, Copenhagen, the three steamers, Lituania, Estonia 
and Polonia, operated by the Baltic America Line in its service 
between New York and Danzig, Gdynia, Helsingfors and other 
Baltic ports. It is announced that the Polish government in- 
tends to maintain a regular service with these vessels and 
others to be acquired later between Gdynia, Halifax and New 
York. 

The Lithuania, 6,522 gross tons, was built in 1915; the 
Polonia, 7,500 gross tons, was built in 1910; the Estonia, 6,355 
gross tons, was built in 1912. All three are rated at 15 knots 
speed. They have a large cargo capacity in addition to their 
passenger accommodations. 

A reduction in the lumber rate to United States Gulf of 
Mexico ports, from $14 to $12, is announced by the Gulf Inter- 
coastal Conference, effective from March 5 to June 5. The 
conference carriers are the Luckenbach Line and the Gulf 
Pacific Line. The Redwood Line, the non-conference operator, 
announces that it will meet the reduction, effective immediately 
and applying on consignments now afloat. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York has been informed 
that, effective immediately, the consular fee of 50c, heretofore 
collected by the consul general of Honduras in New York, pay- 
able in the form of a consular stamp, attached to the non- 
negotiable copy of ocean bills of lading, has been withdrawn. 

Other consular fees, such as $2 for visa of original bill of 
lading, 3 per cent of the f. o. b. New York value, and $1 for 
each commercial invoice, remain unchanged. 

The first annual international foreign trade convention, 
under the auspices of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, will 
be held on Thursday and Friday, March 6 and 7, at Buffalo. 
Representatives 6f many commercial organizations from many 
states are listed to attend the two-day meeting. 


Among the speakers to address the convention are Arthur 
S. Hillyer, chief of the commercial intelligence division of the 
Department of Commerce, on “How to Establish, Develop and 
Maintain Export Trade”; William L. Cooper, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, on 
“International Relationship in Business.” 


SHIPPING BOARD SITUATION 


Decision of T. V. O’Connor to give up the chairmanship of 
the Shipping Board has caused speculation as to who the new 
chairman will be. 

The name of Ralph O. Brewster, formerly governor of Maine, 
was mentioned this week as one that might be considered by 
President Hoover in selecting the chairman. If Commissioner 
Plummer, of Maine, should retire from office at the expiration 





of his present term in June, it was pointed out, the President 
could appoint Mr. Brewster as his successor and designate him 
as chairman. Mr. Plummer has not been in good health and 
he may desire to retire from office in June. 

The name of Charles Piez, of Chicago, who was connected 
with the Emergency Fleet Corporation in the war Period, also 
was mentioned in connection with the change in the chairman. 
ship. 

It was understood that Mr. O’Connor would not resign fron 
the board, but would adhere to his decision only to relinquish 
the chairmanship. 


PREFERENCE IN MAIL CONTRACTS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureay 


Chairman White, of the House committee on merchant 
marine and fisheries, has favorably reported to the House H. 
R. 9592, the bill to amend section 407 of the merchant marine 
act of 1928 so as to make it certain that preference shall be 
accorded purchasers of Shipping Board lines in the matter of 
ocean mail contracts. 

Conflict between provisions of the merchant marine act of 
1920 and the act of 1928, said the committee in its report in 
the bill, made necessary clarification of the law. 

“Section 407 of the 1928 act,” said the report, “would seem 
to admit of no doubt that the lowest bidder must receive the 
contract. It has been contended that the section must be read 
and construed in the light of other provisions found in the 
merchant marine act of 1920, one of which was to bring an 
equitable distribution of steamship services to all sections of 
our seaboard, this to be made the more certain by a preference 
provided in section 7 of the 1920 act in the sale of lines to 
the persons who had the support of the domestic communities 
primarily interested in such lines or to persons who might then 
be maintaining services from the United States port to or in 
the general direction of the world market port to which the 
Shipping Board had determined that such services should be 
established. It has been said that to construe section 407 as a 
mandatory direction to award the contract to the lowest bidder 
brings that section in conflict with the basic principles of the 
1920 act. 

“After thoughtful consideration of the problem presented, 
your committee held the view that a positive and effective 
preference in the awarding of mail contracts should be given 
to purchasers from the United States of lines established by 
the Shipping Board and operated upon an essential mail route. 
This desirable harmony of purpose is effected by an amend- 
ment to section 407 which your committee recommends. It gives 
legislative assurance that a purchaser of a line established by 
the board and operated on a certified route shall be awarded a 
mail contract thereon if the purchaser makes application and 
submits a proposal for the contract, subject, however, to three 
definite conditions, which are ‘deemed necessary safeguards 
against an improper contract or an excessive rate of pay. 

“The first is that the Postmaster General must be of the 
opinion that the purchaser applying for the contract has such 
of the qualifications as will insure its proper performance. The 
second condition is that the rate of pay shall not exceed the 
maximum by statute. The third limitation is that the Shippins 
Board must find and certify to the Postmaster General that the 
awarding of the contract to the applying purchaser is i the 
puble interest and will aid in carrying out the purposes of the 
merchant marine act. Except as to this definite preference thus 
given to a purchaser of a service established by the board, the 
general provisions of the 1928 act as to advertising and com 
petitive conditions continue to apply. 

“Your committee unanimously recommends this amendment. 
The members reaffirm their belief, expressed in the 1920 and 
1928 acts, that the distribution of shipping services to ou 
various important ports and the building up therein of domestic 
support to the lines serving them is sound policy. k 

“It gives opportunity for the trade of the country to see ri 
natural outlets to foreign markets; it shortens rail hauls — 
levels and stabilizes freight rates; it stimulates local — 
to the shipping service and it brings to the whole country 4 ne 
appreciation of the advantage of American ships.” bill 

Senator Fletcher, of Florida, has introduced S. 3692, a a 
to amend section 407 of the Jones-White merchant marine of 
of 1928 by addition of a proviso under which applications 
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—Of that appalling seven-billion-dollar annual 
distribution waste in this country, huge sums 
could be saved by intensive study of major 
market zones. Men like Dr. Julius Klein, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, point to this 
as the vital business problem of the day. No- 


wherecan sound thinking pay greater dividends. 


Based on groupings of present and near-future 
populations, comparative buying power, buy- 
ing habits, transportation channels and the 
like, the nation’s business map may be sim- 
plified into a few great distributing zones. 
These will be seen to include most of the 
profitable consuming markets. In them you 
will find not all the gross volume, but most of 


the really profitable net sales. 


For years American business has blindly wor- 
shipped at the shrine of Volume. “Beat last 
year’s tonnage!” “Exceed last month’s quota!” 
—These have been the slogans. We have done 
a big business—skirted dangerously close to 
over-production—but many a balance sheet 
shows today that volumes and profits are byno 


means the same thing. And now business 


leaders are realizing that excessive distribu- 


tion costs can make too great expansion dis- 


tinctly unprofitable. 


Is it not better to concentrate more on the 
major buying zones of this country, and serve 
these intensively from their focal centers? 
You can, for example, cover all the rich Mid- 
West and Southwest territories to economic 
advantage from St. Louis, their natural metrop- 
olis. Whether as a national headquarters, or 


as the location of a factory branch, warehouse, 
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or divisional command, here is the ideal center 
in all America from which to effect profitable 


mass distribution. 


Fifty million buyers surround St. Louis within 
a 500-mile radius. From it, the greatest net- 
work of rail and river transportation ever 
known reaches them in terms of hours. The 
fastest-growing section of the nation lies all 
around it. Consumers of almost every con- 
ceivable type of product, merchandise, com- 
modity and service look to it as their natural 
source of supply.» * * Facts which have direct 
and tangible bearing on your distribution 
problems and their 
possible economies 
are available—and 


well worth obtaining. 
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purchasers of Shipping Board lines for ocean mail contracts 
would be granted if the Postmaster-General held the purchasers 
to possess such qualifications as to insure proper performance 
of the mail service under the contract, if the compensation did 
not exceed the maximum rates authorized by section 409 of 
the act, and if the Shipping Board by the affirmative vote of 
four members thereof should determine that the awarding of 
the contract to the purchaser would be in the public interest 
and would aid in carrying out the purposes of the merchant 
marine acts of 1920 and 1928. 

Chairman Johnson, of the Senate commerce committee, has 
introduced S. 3706, identical with the Davis bill (H. R. 8361) 
reported by the House committee on merchant marine and fish- 
eries, providing for restriction of awards of ocean mail con- 
tracts to American lines not operating foreign-flag ships in com- 
petition with American ships. 


OCEAN MAIL CONTRACT BIDS 


Second Assistant Postmaster-General Glover opened bids 
February 25 for transporting mail on six trade routes under 
ocean mail contracts pursuant to the Jones-White merchant 
marine act of 1928. The bidders named as the price they would 
contract to handle the mail on the routes the maximum rates 
allowed by the law. 

The United States Lines, Inc., was the sole bidder on three 
of the routes. On Route 42, covering New York to Southamp- 
ton, that company bid $12 per nautical mile for vessels of 
Class 1, which class covers ships of 24 knots or more sea speed 
and of not less than 20,000 tons. For the new service required 
in the advertisement for bids on this route covering construc- 
tion of two new 28-knot ships, it bid $14 per nautical mile. On 
this route the successful bidder will be required to maintain 
16 trips per annum with 24-knot ships, in addition to construct- 
ing the new tonnage, which is to be completed within four years. 

On Route 43, New York to Hamburg, the United States Lines 
offered to carry the mails with vessels of Class 3 for $8 per 
nautical mile; with vessels of Class 4, $6, and with vessels of 
Class 5, $4. On the new service, for which the Post Office 
Department requires that two new 20-knot ships be built within 
five years, the U. S. Lines bid $10 for vessels of Class 2, which 
cover ships of 20-knot speed and not less than 16,000 tons. 
The department requires that the successful bidder also main- 
tain weekly service with 16 and 18 knot ships. 

The United States Lines on Route 44, from New York fo 
London, bid $4 for vessels of Class 5, and for the new service 
required by the department to be furnished with two new 
18-knot ships, bid $8 for vessels of Class 3, which covers ships 
of 18 knots speed and not less than 12,000 tons. The adver- 
tisement for bids called for offers on the basis of a weekly 
service with 16-knot vessels, which would require that vessels 
of Class 4 be used pending the inauguration of the new service 
with the ships required to be constructed. Class 5 ships, upon 
which the bid was based, are required to be of but 13 knots 
sea speed and not less than 8,000 tons. 

The two bidders on Route 46, from Baltimore to Hamburg, 
were the Roosevelt Steamship Company, of New York, and the 
Consolidated Navigation Company, of Baltimore. The Roose- 
velt line offered to furnish the mail service with vessels of 
Class 4 at $6 per nautical mile and with vessels of Class 3 
for $8. For the new service, it bid $8 for ships of Class 3, $10 
for vessels of Class 2 and $12 for Class 1. Under the specifica- 
tions of the advertisement the department will require that 52 
trips be made annually with 16-knot ships, with the possible 
replacement by two 18-knot ships after five years. Eighteen- 
knot ships are covered in Class 3. 

The Consolidated Navigation Company offered to take care 
of the mail transportation with ships of Class 4 at $6 per 
nautical mile and for the new service offered to use ships of 
Class 3 at $8 per nautical mile. 

On Route 19, from New York to Puerto Colombia, the bid- 
der was the Columbian Steamship Company, Inc., of New York, 
which offered to take care of the mail transportation needs 
with ships of Class 6 at $2.50 per nautical mile and with ships 
of Class 4 at $6. The advertisement required weekly service 
with 10%4-knot ships, with three new 16-knot ships to be con- 
structed within five years. For new service under the bid, the 
company bid for vessels of Class 6, $2.50; Class 5, $4; Class 
4, $6, Class 3, $8, and Class 2, $10. 

The Panama Mail Steamship Company, San Francisco, 
was the bidder on Route 37, from San Francisco to Puerto 
Colombia. That concern offered to use vessels of Class 5 at 
a rate of $4 and ships of Class 3 at $8. The advertisement for 
bids prescribed for this route 26 trips annually with 13-knot 
ships, which would be covered by Class 5. Two new 18-knot 
ships, which would come within Class 3, would be required to be 
built within three years. For the new service, the Panama 
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company bid for vessels of Class 1, $12; for Class 2, $10: Class 
3, $8; Class 4, $6; Class 5, $4; Class 6, $2.50, and Class 7 $1 
The bids will be considered by the department and “ss 
expected decision as to award of contracts will be announ - 
within a short time. ed 


PROTECTION FOR U. S. MARINE 


The Traffic World Washington Burecy 


Additional legislation for the protection of the Ame 
merchant marine is urged by Representative White, of 
chairman of the House committee on merchant marine ang fish 
eries, to meet Canadian measures held by him to be discrimi. 
natory against ships of the United States and to meet the situ. 
ation created by foreign-flag ships operating in the trade between 
the United States and Cuba. He has introduced three 
to give effect to his proposals. They are H. R. 10127, to amend 
sections 212 and 231 of the revenue act of 1928; H. R. 10128 
to prevent discriminations against American ships and poris 
and H. R. 10129, to amend section 14 of the shipping aet of 
— as amended by section 20 of the merchant marine agt of 
1920. 

Foreign shipping interests, long desirous of seeing the 
United States withdraw from merchant marine operations, said 
Mr. White, in remarks in the House, had come to an apprecia. 
tion “of America’s purpose to achieve commercial security 
and have set about to make the accomplishment thereof as 
difficult and as long deferred as possible.” 

“The discriminations against our ports and trade,” said he, 
“and the character of competition to which our ships are now 
being subjected impress upon us that the price of an American 
merchant marine is eternal vigilance and vigor of action in 
safeguarding the shipping interests which we have encouraged 
and which have undertaken the task of making our flag known 
upon the seas and of giving service to American exporters and 
American importers. We have no reason to complain of that 
competition which is fair or of those practices by any nation 
which are general and which are not directed against us alone. 
We do have a right to protest and a duty to act whenever any 
nation or the shipping company of any nation resorts to dis. 
crimination against us and to unfair competition with our ships, 
and I have asked for this time to call to the attention of the 
House certain situations which I believe demand immediate 
action on the part of the Congress. 

“First of all we should resent the preferential customs and 
other discriminatory regulations put in force in recent years 
against the United States by Canada and by Great Britain. In 
the methods of handling by Canada of export grain, in the 
regulations concerning the shipment of cattle through American 
ports to the United Kingdom, are unwarranted discriminations 
against us. The principal concern at the moment, however, is 
the preferential tariff which provides for a discount of 10 per 
cent of the amount of duty computed under the Canadian tariff 
act if the goods enter Canada through a Canadian sea or river 
port. This provision has resulted in the diversion of a substar- 
tial traffic in various commodities consigned to Canada from 
American ships and American ports. We of New England have 
been the particular victims of this policy. The tariff laws of 
the United States are general in their application. The same 
rate of duty is levied whether the imported goods enter this 
country by New York or through the ports of Canada. We 
should not tolerate this discrimination. I have reintroduced 4 
bill which was before the last Congress and which, if enacted, 
would, in my judgment, remedy this grievance. It provides i 
substance and effect for a special tax or duty of 10 per cent 
upon the value of goods which enter the United States through 
Canada, so long as Canada enforces her preferential tariff 
against us.” 


“Fighting Ships” 
Chairman White said the next matter that should have co 
sideration was the projection of fighting ships, in a comme 


sense, by the Cunard Company, into the trade between the 
United States and Cuba, and added, in explanation of the subject 
under discussion: 


Foreign trade by water is direct and indirect. By direct trade 
mean trade between the country whose flag a ship flies and ano a 
foreign country. Trade between Great Britain and the United = 
is direct trade for both British and United States ships. In sue) 
trade there is the use by the ships of both, of the harbors and = 
the improvements and aids to navigation, the custom and qua t 
and other shipping facilities of both. Neither nation has afr al 4 
complain of participation of the other in this trade, for both 
direct interest therein. han the 

Indirect trade is trade between two countries other o States 
country whose flag the ship flies. Trade between the Unit serie 
and Cuba would be direct trade for the oe of these two oe i 
but it would be indirect trade for the ship of any — — 
There is no rule of international law which forbids a shipping fas, 
pany to engage in the trade of two countries foreign to time m2 
but it is a practice always regarded with disfavor by mari 
tions, and there may be in it cause of offense. 

vigorously protested 


Instances in which Great Britain had 
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against entry of American-flag ships in service between Liver- 
pool and Egypt and in other trades were referred to by Mr. 
White. Continuing, he said: 


No one asserts this obligation of noninterference to be absolute. 
It has, however, a basis in the desire for comity between nations. 
Departure from it often leads to most ——— possibilities. We 
now witness Norwegian ships entering the trade between New York 
and Venezuela, notwithstanding the fact that this trade is adequately 
served by the American Red D Line under contract with the United 
States to maintain the service for 10 years. If the government of 
the United States or a shipping company of the United States should 
enter the cross-channel trade between England and French ports, we 
would hear a storm of protest from pig British shipping interest. 
This traffic is peculiarly the problem of these two nations. In much 
the same way may we regard, as concerns foreign ships, the trade 
between our ports and Cuba. 

Trade between the United States and Cuba is now and has for 
years been served by the Ward Line, the United Fruit Co., the 
Munson Line, the Dollar Line, the Panama Mail, and the Panama 
Pacific Line, all American-flag services. The Ward Line has been in 
the trade for 50 years. It has recently entered into a 10-year mail 
contract with the government and has obligated itself to construct 
two new vessels at a cost of approximately $10,000,000. This trade 
has been amply tonnaged by these American lines and there has 
existed always active competition between them. In the winter 
months there is a seasonal movement of passengers between New 
York and Cuba. This peak of travel has furnished the income which 
has maintained these American lines through the lean balance of 
the year. Last year the Cunard Co. put into this trade one of its 
transeceanic liners. This winter it has added two other such ships, 
including the Mauretania, the fastest ship of the British fleet. These 
vessels are in the trade for the winter months only. The Cunard Co. 
has not assumed the burden of a year-round service. Its purpose is 
to skim the cream from the tourists’ business of the winter months, 
leaving to American ships the burden of the year’s service. Its hope 
is to cripple and destroy the American Ward Line, in which our 
government is now directly and heavily interested. Its competition 
is of the most unfair and unfriendly character. It is an open and an 
offensive challenge to the efforts of the United States to develop this 
Ward Line as one of the essential services of the country, and it 
puts in jeopardy the government’s interest in the line and in the 
service. It is a declaration of commercial warfare by this British 
company against an American steamship line which has been in the 
fleld for half a century and which now as assumed a distinct gov- 
ernmental obligation. 


Restrictions Proposed 


Outlining the proposed legislation designed to meet the 
situation under consideration, Chairman White said: 


At this time I suggest and urge two courses of action. First, we 
should so amend section 14 of the shipping act, 1916, as amended by 
section 20 of the merchant marine act, 1920, as to bring within the 
definition of a fighting ship, prohibited by this section, these vessels 
of the Cunard Co. In the circumstances of this trade this competition 
by the Cunard Co. is uneconomic and unjustifiable. Our law already 
forbids the use of a ship for the purpose of excluding, preventing, or 
reducing competition by driving another carrier out of a trade. 
The wy of the Cunard Co. is to destroy existing American serv- 
ices in this trade by manifestly overtonnaging its requirements. This 
new means: of driving other carriers out of a trade offends fairness 
and business ethics as grievously as do the practices now forbidden 
by our statute. These three British ships in a commercial sense are 
fighting ships, and we should speedily amend our law so that we 
may deal with them as such. 

There are other invasions of our indirect trade to which we 
should give notice. They are, however, without the animus existing 
in the case of the Cunard Co. and do not merit like treatment. 

During the winter season of 1929-30 foreign-flag ships were 
scheduled to sail from United States ports for the West Indies on 
47 cruises. These ships of the Cunard Line, the Hamburg-American, 
Swedish-American, Royal Mail, Canadian Pacific, and others, have 
a passenger capacity of over 21,000, with a possible gross income in 
excess of $9,160,000. In addition to these West Indies cruises there 
are some 25 other cruises scheduled to leave our ports to different 
parts of the world. The ships engaged therein have a capacity of 
approximately 11,500 passengers, and they will receive gross revenue 
estimated at $25,000,000. 

All of these vessels were built abroad. They are _ repaired, 
equipped, and supplied for these trips in foreign ports. Citizens of 
the United States, however, are the passengers, and from them 
come the profits. These ships use and enjoy every navigational 
facility which the government of the United States furnishes, but 
they make no contribution to the expense théreof. They seek the 
advantages of our trade, but escape the burdens in connection there- 
with, borne by our own vessels. I know of no reason why this source 
of revenue of American origin, but accruing to foreign companies, 
should not be subject to taxation precisely as the income of an 
American company is taxed by the United States, and I am pro- 
posing amendments to sections 212 and 231 of the revenue act of 
1928 of the United States, which will include as gross income subject 
to taxation under our revenue act (1) the income of an alien derived 
from the operation of a ship documented under the laws of a foreign 
country in transporting passengers or merchandise between ports 
of the United States and ports of a foreign country other than the 
country under whose laws the ship is documented, and (2) the in- 
come of such an alien derived from transporting passengers on 
cruises, such as I have described. 

We must not relax our efforts in behalf of the American ship. 
The obligation rests upon the Congress to meet with prompt and 
effective measures all attempts to defeat the purpose of the country 
to have once again an American merchant marine. It is no easy 
task to overcome the shipping lethargy of three-quarters of a cen- 
tury and to awaken in Americans a sense of loyalty to ships of their 
flag. We have, however, made marked pro ss. I believe the day is 
at hand when America’s lost heritage is to be restored and the Amer- 
iean ship is to be found on every sea and in every port, carrying not 
alone the products of America but to all peoples a knowledge of 
pa nea purposes of our country and the glory of American 
nstitutions. 


SHIP LOAN APPLICATIONS 
Preliminary applications have been received by the Shipping 
Board from the Grace Steamship Company and the Panama 
Mail Steamship Company, 


a Grace company subsidiary, for 
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loans to be used in aid of building four 14,000-ton dis 
combination passenger-cargo steamships of 18-knot 
be used in the Central and South American trade and 
as United States mail steamers in accordance with t 
sions of the Jones-White act. 

The vessels are to be operated on the company’s Toute from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles to west coast ports of Mexico 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, through the 
Panama Canal to ports of Colombia and thence to Cuba and 
New York, returning by the same route to San Franciseo 4 
regular fortnightly service will be maintained. ie 


PORT OF BOSTON 


Increase in Boston’s commerce in recent years is showy jy 
a revision of the volume on the port of Boston, Mass., preparei 
jointly by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of the 
War Department and the Bureau of Operations of the Shipping 
Board. The report is one of the series dealing with the facil. 
ities and traffic of ports of the United States. It is now pr. 
vised to 1928. : 

From a total of 6,287,000 tons in 1920, the annual commerce 
rose to a total of 17,266,162 tons in 1928, according to the report, 

“Few great ports have made such commercial strides” 
says the summary of the report. “The most striking feature of 
this progress was the increase in coastwise receipts and ship- 
ments. Such receipts increased from less than 4,000,000 tons 
in 1920 to nearly 11,000,000 tons in 1928, while the coastwise 
shipments moved up during this period from slightly over the 
800,00 ton mark to about 2,00,000 tons. Although there has 
been a marked gain in total port tonnage, the export situation 
has not materially changed since the original report was issued 
in 1922. 

“The report shows that Boston has a natural harbor, prac. 
tically land-locked, with 141 miles of waterfront, having some 
280 piers, wharves and docks equipped with modern mechanical 
handling facilities making possible expeditious loading and u- 
loading of cargo. There are numerous warehouses, the majority 
of which have direct connections with the railroads serving the 
port, large grain elevators and splendid facilities for the repair 
and docking of vessels. 

“Since the publication of the original volume, much has 
been done by local interests looking to a better coordinated port. 
Large modern classification yards have been built at or near the 
port, switching charges have been simplified and standardized, 
modern piers equipped with ample storage space and freight 
handling devices have been constructed, and interchange ar 
rangements have been improved, to the end that the port of 
Boston is today well equipped to handle many times the tonnage 
that is now offered. 

“The various civic bodies in cooperation with the railroads 
and other interested parties are manifesting commendable in- 
terest in the proper development of the foreign and coastwise 
traffic at Boston.” 
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SHIP REPAIR CLAIM 


The Department of Justice is advised that in a claim 
brought by the United States against the Ore Steamship Com 
pany in New York, involving an amount of $10,250 alleged to 
be due the government for costs of repairs to the vessel 
“Santore,” is in a way to be compromised. It appears that the 
repairs to the vessel were made in part at a time when the 
ship was under a charter and in part while operated as @ public 
vessel. Information has been given the Department of Justice 
in connection with this case that there is no method available 
for determining what part of the repairs should be paid for by 
the defendant corporation and what part should be borne by 
the United States. In the light of this situation a compromise 
proposition has been submitted by the United States attome) 
in charge, which has been approved by the Secretary of War 
and the Solicitor of the Treasury Department in line with the 
recommendation of the United States attorney for acceptance 
of the terms of settlement proposed. 


PHILADELPHIA HARBOR 


Improvement of. Philadelphia Harbor at a total estimated 
cost of $3,915,000, with $240,000 annually for maintenance ID 
addition to that now required, is recommended by Major Gene : 
Brown, chief of engineers, in a report on the preliminary ¢ 
amination and survey of the Delaware River, Pennsyive 
New Jersey and Delaware, submitted to the Secretary of 
for transmission to Congress. - ip 

“The Philadelphia Harbor is one of the nation’s most 7 
portant ports,” says the official summary of the eng ee 
improvement, however, is so difficult and expensive that ch ae 
dimensions should be limited to the actual needs of — 
and navigation. It appears that a fully maintained ary ar 
35-foot depth is all that can be justified at the presel | 
The most urgent needs are widening the channel at © 
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places, together with works for reducing the cost of mainte- 
nance. A report covering the latter feature was recently sub- 
mitted to Congress and will be found in House committee docu- 
ment No. 6, 7ist Congress, 1st session. Facilities for anchor- 
age and the maneuvering of vessels are inadequate. The ad- 
ditional anchorage areas and channel widening proposed are be- 
lieved to fully justified. Modification of the existing project 
for Delaware River from Philadelphia to the sea is deemed 
advisable so as to provide for an anchorage 35 feet deep and 
about 6,400 feet long at Port Richmond; for straightening the 
channel and extending the 1,000-foot width from Philadelphia 
Harbor to Horseshoe Bend; for an anchorage area 30 feet deep 
and about 3,500 feet long at Gloucester, New Jersey; for an 
anchorage 35 feet deep and about 7,300 feet long in the vicinity 
of Mantua Creek; and for the maintenance of any areas dredged 
by local interests to a depth of 35 feet between the channel 
and a line 100 feet channelward of the pierhead lines between 
Point House Wharf and the Philadelphia Navy Yard, when in 
the opinion of the chief of engineers such areas are so located 
as to be of benefit to general navigation; at a total estimated 
cost of $3,915,000, with $240,000 annually for maintenance in 
addition to that now required. 


BOARD SELLS VESSELS 


Sale of the Lake Gert, Lake Gazette and Lake Elkwood 
to the Union Shipbuilding Company of Baltimore for the sum 
of $25,500 cash has been authorized by the Shipping Board. 
The vessels will be dismantled and scrapped. These ships are 
lake-type steamers averaging 4,100 deadweight tons. The Elk- 
wood has been laid up at Norfolk and the other two vessels at 
New York since 1921. 

Sale of the Everglades to Captain N. Lied of Porsgrund, 
Norway, for the sum of $18,600 cash, with the privilege of 
transfer to foreign registry, has also been authorized by the 
board. This sale was authorized following readvertisement and 
receipt of bids, upon terms and conditions indicating extensive 
bottom damage to the vessel. The expenditure of more than 
$50,000 by the purchaser will be required before the vessel can 
be made ready for sea. This expenditure will be made in an 
American shipyard. 

The vessel is of 3,657 deadweight tons, equipped with re- 
ciprocating engines and Scotch coal-burning boilers. After tak- 
ing one outward cargo, the purchaser agrees to refrain from 
operating the vessel to or from the United States for a period 
of five years. The Everglades has been in lay-up at New York 
since 1921. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS APPROVED 


The following agreements, filed in accordance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916, have been approved by the Ship- 
ping Board: 


Agreement of the Adriatic, Black Sea & Levant Conference. This 
agreement is intended to supersede agreement in effect between the 
same carriers in respect to the same trade, which was approved by 
the board June 26, 1923. It is designed to promote cooperation and 
avoid uneconomic competition between steamship lines operating 
in the trade from North Atlantic ports of the United States to Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Greece, Turkey, Russia (Black Sea ports), Bulgaria 
Roumania and Adriatic ports. The parties agree to charge an 
collect freight and other charges for transportation by their vessels 
in currency of the United States on actual gross weight or measure- 
ment of the cargo strictly in accordance with reasonable rates and 
charges adopted by the conference. Unjust discrimination, discounts, 
rebates or returns of any description to shippers, contractors, brokers, 
consignees or other receivers of cargo are prohibited. Any person, 
firm or corporation operating a regular service in the trade covered 
by the agreement may become a party thereto by signature to the 
agreement, while any member may withdraw upon thirty (30) days’ 
written notice to the secretary. The following lines are members of 
this conference: Export S. S. Corp., American Levant Line, Ltd., 
Cosulich Line, James W. Elwell & Co., Inc.; and National Greek Line. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc. with American Pioneer 
Line: Arrangement providing for through movement of shipments 
of canned goods and dried fruit in cases from Pacific Coast ports of 
call of Luckenbach Line to Karachi, Bombay, Colombo, Calcutta and 
Madras, with transhipment at New York. Through rates are to be 
based upon the combination of local rates of the respective lines, 
each of which is to receive its full local rate as its proportion, the 
Luckenbach Line to absorb transhipment expense out of its pro- 
portion. The arrangement is subject to minimum bill of lading 
charge of $10, of which American Pioneer Line is to receive $2.50 
upon shipments measuring up to 10 cubic feet and $5 when shipments 
exceed 10 cubic feet in measurement. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with American & Indian 
Line: The terms and conditions of this agreement are identical with 
those of agreement between Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., 
and American Pioneer Line except that this agreement also includes 
through shipments from Pacific coast ports to Rangoon. 


OSWEGO HARBOR AND LAKE TRAFFIC 
Modification of the existing project for Oswego Harbor, 
N. Y., to provide facilities for deep draft lake carriers that are 
expected after completion of the Welland Canal is recommended 
by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors in a report 
transmitted to Chairman Dempsey, of the House committee 
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on rivers and harbors, by Major General Brown, Chief of eno; 
neers, who concurs in the report. The estimated cost is $3.5 r 
000, with $33,000 annually for maintenance, or $10,000 12" 
tion to that now required. : n addi. 
“The board finds,” says a War Department summary of 
report, “that the location of Oswego makes it qa particul = 
suitable point for the development of a harbor for deep on 
lake vessels. When the Welland Canal has been comp) oa 
Oswego should hold a strategie position for the transshi _— 
of products of the lake region to the eastern seaboard my 7 
the movement of commodities to upper lake ports. The ‘eheees 
of commerce expected to move and the probable gayin “4 
transportation costs are sufficient to justify the United State 
in undertaking further work of improvement. However he 
more extensive improvement proposed by local interests involves 
a much greater expenditure than can be justified at this time 





WORLD SHIPPING PROGRESS 


“There are unmistakable signs of progress in the shipping 
industry, but with them are unfavorable prospects also,” says 
A. E. Sanderson, of the transportation division of the Depart. 
ment of Commerce. “Outstanding among the promising features 
of the shipping industry is the steady and substantial growth 
of overseas trade. This basically favorable influence tends to 
restore prosperity, but is offset in large measure by a cor. 
responding increase in shipbuilding. Consequently, there stil! 
remains a lack of balance between ships and cargoes. 

“A reliable index of the present oversupply of cargo ton- 
nage is obtained from the general level of full-cargo freights 
These freights were only 94 per cent as high in the last quarter 
of 1929 as in the early pre-war years, and were lower than at 
any other corresponding time in the past six years, according 
to an index compiled by the transportation division based on 
six principal commodities over 12 leading world trade routes. 

“The accompanying table indicates the world trend of full- 
cargo freights by quarterly periods from the beginning of 1923 
to the close of 1929. With these data are presented also the 
actual high and low charter rates on which the index numbers 
for the third and fourth quarters of 1929 are based. 


QUARTERLY INDEX NUMBERS OF FULL-CARGO FREIGHT 
RATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO DECEMBER, 1929 


[Based on the average of rates for 1911-1913 as 100] 


Quarterly period 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 


January-March ........... 110 111 103 94 112 3 102 
ee 109 110 96 89 107 92 98 
July-September .......... 104 102 98 101 104 97 95 
October-December ........ 107 102 99 124 103 105 94 


CHARTER RATES ON REPRESENTATIVE TRADE ROUTES, 
JULY-DECEMBER, 1929 


3d quarter, 4th quarter, 
1929 1929 


Commodity and route High Low High “Low 

Coal: Ra@e &adcat 
United Kingdom to River Plate.......... 20 0 12 6 20 6 12 6 
United Kingdom to Genoa............... ”o95 8328 TS 
United Kingdom to Port Said............ 12 0 10 3 106 89 
United States to River Plate............. 18 9 13 9 17 6 227 

Wheat: 

River Plate to United Kingdom or Continent 26 6 14 6 20 6 10 0 
U. S. (Atlantic) to United Kingdom..... 3s 264 233 42 
Australia to United Kingdom............ 38 0 24 6 33 9 22 0 

Lumber: 

United States (Gulf) to River Plate..... 160 0 142 6155 014 0 
United States (Gulf) to United Kingdom 

Ri a ees beee hae 115 0112 6118 9115 0 

ce: 

. Burma to United Kindom or Continent.. 30 0 20 0 27 6 2 ° 

ugar: 

wa Java to United Kingdom or Continent... 20 0 19 0 * , 

itrate: 
Chile to United Kingdom or Continent... 28 9 23 0 22 0 0° 


*No record of fixtures found. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the ues 
February 8-14, inclusive, was 395,039, as compared with 373,825 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service div 
sion of the American Railway Association. No shortage was 
reported. The surplus was made up as follows: 

, 32,861; 


Box, 172,434; ventilated box, 641; auto and furniture, ‘otal 
total box, 205,936; flat, 12,189; gondola, 74,357; hopper, 62,0 Tey. oe 
coal, 136,436; coke, 470; D. stock, 22,787; D. D. stock, 2,669; 


frigerator, 13,113; tank, 535; miscellaneous, 904. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 29,500 box, 1,450 — 
and furniture, 1,550 flat, 300 gondola, 1,100 S. D. stock and % 
refrigerator cars. 


\ 
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Mr. Traffic Manager — 


If you require fast service on your LESS-THAN- 


CARLOAD shipments read the experience of the 


White Company of Cleveland who must have the 
most dependable service possible on their ship- 
ments of parts to their various branches. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


WHITE TRUGKS AND BUSSES 


CLEVELAND 


Dec. 17, 1929 


- J. M. Gray, District Manager, 
aah mal Freight Company, 
East 36th and Basil 


City. 
Dear Sir: 
It may interest yeu to know that our Philadelphia 


They advise us that they are — 





scontinze ae te A 


by express, on Gab teaaeee Gulipte Uae to emma 


is three days. 


NATIONAL FREIGHT CO. OFFICES 


BOSTON, MASS. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
DAYTON, O. 

DENVER, COLO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LONG ISLAND CITY,N. Y. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





siete iia MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
weneeh ce eee ea MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


For further information call Traffic Department 
at any office or write direct 


Traffic Department TOLEDO, O. 
THE NATIONAL FREIGHT CO. TRENTON, N. J. 
Judson Freight Forwarding Co. G. W. Sheldon & Co. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Pier 2, North River, New York WICHITA, KAN. 


“IT CAN BE DONE” 
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in April, when more than one hundred and thirty pursuit, bom- 
bardment, attack and observation planes will engage in man- 
euvers for the purpose of advancing military aviation. 

Though the operations will be conducted by military forces 


of the United States govern- 
ment and will be primarily 
for the purpose of increasing 
the usefulness of the  air- 
plane in the defense of the 
country, it is expected that 
lessons will be learned of 
value to commercial aviation 
as well. 

‘*Several new tactical 
theories in air operation are 
to be tested at the air corps 
field exercises to be held in 
California from April 1 to April 
24,” said Assistant Secretary 
of War F. Trubee Davison. 
“More than one hundred and 
thirty planes will participate 
in the maneuvers to be con- 
ducted under the command of 
Brigadier-General William E. 
Gillmore, assistant to the 
chief of air corps, in charge of 
training and operations. While 
the major portion of the prob- 
lems will be staged at Mather 
Field, near Sacramento, some 
of the principal operations 
will be conducted near San 
Francisco. 

“Following the field exer- 
cises it is planned to stage 
demonstrations at San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. This 
is the first time modern army 
aircraft of all kinds and in 
such large numbers have been 
concentrated on the Pacific 








F. T. Davison, assistant secretary 
of war. 


coast as well as the first time they have been employed in sim- 


ulated coast defense operations.” 


Methods of radio communication, not alone between planes 
and ground, but also between planes in the air, will be tested. 
“A simulated coalition of powers (Red) has been at war 


with the United 
States (Blue) for 
six months,” said 
Assistant Secretary 
Davison, in explain- 
ing the defense 
problem to be 
worked out. “Our 
Atlantic fleet is op- 
erating against Red 
forces which have 
established a_ foot- 


hold in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The naval 
vessels in the Pa- 


cific have been bot- 
tled up in San Fran- 
cisco Bay. It is as- 
sumed that the Pan- 
ama Canal has been 
damaged by Red air 
raiders to such an 
extent that repairs 
cannot be completed 
until June. It is 
further assumed 
that southern Cal- 
ifornia has been 
seized by the Reds 
and that the enemy 
lines run from Liv- 
ermore — Isleton — 
Lodi—Jackson, Cal- 
ifornia. 

“So much for the 
general situation— 
the special situation, 
as it applies to the 








Brig. Gen. W. E. Gillmore, assistant chief 
army air corps. 


actual field exercises, assumes that our 
forces, consisting of three simulated corps of two divisions each, 
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Man will seek further conquests of the air in California 
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supported by army artillery and army troops, is fighting to 


delay further Red advances pending reenforcements. On Apr 
17—the day when the third phase begins—the first reentore, 
wing of the Blue army starts its operations against the ene “ 
which had strong ground forces at Stockton and Peters. “y- 
well equipped generally with mobile anti-craft defenses. Red - 
forces are located at strategic points. Heavy and light ea 
bardment groups are at Tracy, pursuit at Stockton and observa. 
tion aviation at Lathrop. " 

“The concentration of enemy stores at Stockton and 
Modesto has been constantly built up while naval] forces = 
concentrated at Los Angeles and San Diego. _Intelligenc 
reports have revealed that combined land and naval] attacks on 
San Francisco are imminent. ‘ 

“The task of our air organization will be to attack enem; 
positions at Stockton and Modesto as well as to conduct a can. 
paign to keep enemy aircraft, especially bombardment, fron 
functioning. The climax of the field exercises will take place 
on the fourth day and will consist of _an air defense of gy 
Francisco against a naval attack. 

“This is the first time in training operations that all foy 
branches of army aviation—pursuit, bombardment, attack and 
observation—have combined in maneuvers of this nature tg 
demonstrate the use of an air force to repel invasion.” 


LOADING AND UNLOADING PLANES 


A loading and discharging device for handling freight from 
moving planes known as a “kangaroo” has been invented in 
Germany, according to a report received in the Department of 
Commerce from Assistant Trade Commissioner A. Douglas Cook 
at Berlin. Tests of the invention carried on by the Deutsche 
Luft Hansa are reported to have been successful. The freight 
to be discharged from the plane is attached to a cable, roughly 
30 meters long, and is lowered by means of a windlass through 
an opening in the floor just before the plane flies over a double 
gallows structure on the ground. On the ends of the cross 
beams, which nearly touch, a slotted disk is placed, to which 
the freight to be picked up is attached by two rubber ropes. 
When the cable touches the cross beam of the gallows, it is 
led along to the slit in the disk, where two clamps automatically 
close around the cable. The disk will then fall down the cable 
in the fraction of a second and will strike on the grip attach 
ment, thereby releasing the freight to be discharged. At the 
same time the freight attached to the disk is picked up off the 
ground. 


T. A. T. NEW EQUIPMENT 


Purchase of four 18-passenger Curtiss Condor biplanes has 
been authorized by the board of Transcontinental Air Transport- 
Maddux Air Lines. These new -and larger planes, said to be 
the latest and most improved type built for transport service, 
will be used on the eastern division of the transcontinental 
rail-air lines between Columbus, O., and Waynoka, Okla. The 
new ships are powered by two 625-horsepower Curtiss Conqueror 
engines, with a high speed of 139 miles an hour and a cruising 
speed of 118 miles an hour. They have the unusually low 
landing speed of 49 miles an hour and can maintain, fully loaded, 
an altitude of 5,000 feet on one motor. One of the new Trans- 
continental Air Transport-Maddux Condors was on display 4 
the International Aircraft Show at St. Louis. 

The purchase of these additional ships is made necessa!) 
by the large increase in traffic over the system following the 
reduction in passenger fares last month, according to the al- 
nouncement. The new rates have resulted in capacity business 
for the line. A second section plane now operates daily, west: 
bound, from Columbus, and an additional local service from 
Louis to Wichita and return has been scheduled daily. The ne¥ 
Condors will be used in this local service as well as 
transcontinental route of the eastern division. 


AIR MAIL EXPANSION 


Expansion of the air mail system is advocated by President 
Butterworth, of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
in a letter to Representative Sanders, chairman of the 
committee on post offices and post roads. a the 

“We want your committee to know,” said he, rei 
business men and business organizations composing the 
bership of the national chamber are deeply interested in 
legislation adopted which will provide for expansion of 
mail system and insure the permanency and efficient 0 
of the air mail services.” 


VIOLATIONS OF AIR COMMERCE REGULATIONS 


In the calendar year 1929 the aeronautics branch = e 
Department of Commerce dealt with 523 violations of aie. 
commerce act, air commerce regulations, and air-tra omaaal 
Fines were assessed for 179 of these violations, and the am. 


- dis 
collected was $4,755. In the same period, 55 cases were 
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To markets everywhere 
in the South, Southwest 
and West— 


SANTA FE-All the Way 
One Line-On Time 


Everything has been and is done to make 
the Santa Fe indispensable to its shippers— 
to make its service safe, fast and dependable. 





Over the Santa Fe Lines your shipments move with 
comparative freedom from the jolts and jars usually 
suffered by freight in transit. Modern freight cars— 
steel underframes and airbrake and automatic coup- 
ler equipped, heavy rails, and rock-ballasted roadbed 
—over which some of the world’s finest passenger 
trains travel—make that service possible. 


Off the Santa Fe Lines you will find Santa Fe men in 
every part of the country—waiting to give you infor- 
mation, help or whatever traffic service you require. 


SOME OF THE SANTA FE SERVICE MEN 





C. H. MOREHOUSE S. B. ST. JOHN E. L. JANSEN J. J. DEVEREUX 
General Agent Freight Dept. General Agent General Agent General Agent 
225 Broadway 294 Washington Street 211 Metropolitan Life Bidg. 508 Clift Building 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. Salt Lake City, Utah 


——_— 
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missed for lack of sufficient evidence; 163 pilots were repri- 
_manded; 110 licenses were suspended, and 16 licenses were 
revoked altogether. 





FLYING SALESMEN 


The sale of commodities by airplane is the method now 
being undertaken by certain companies who are engaged in 
business with the mining and construction camps of the North 
country, according to a report received in the Department of 
Commerce from Assistant Trade Commissioner A. H. Thiemann, 
Ottawa. 

Flights are made to most of the camps by various oper- 
ators of commercial aircraft. It is stated that the salesmen 
visiting these various camps find it necessary to have a letter 
of introduction to the mine’s superintendent from the office of 
the company before doing business, as many mining companies 
do not fancy the idea of being “dropped in” on in this manner 
without previous notice. 





COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


Cc. C. McChord, president of the recently organized Asso- 
ciation of Practioners Before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, has announced appointments of committees, as- provided 
by the charter and by-laws of the association. 

Mr. McChord says the selection of these committees has 
been difficult, not only because of the task of choosing from 
such a large list of members, but because it was necessary to 
give consideration to shipping and railroad interests, state 
commission, lawyer and non-lawyer representation, and geo- 
graphical location. 

“The appointments were made after consideration of many 
suggéstions and after consultation with the officers of the asso- 
ciation and the chairman of the executive committee,” said he. 

“The selection of committees for the first year was regarded 
as particularly important for the reason that the success of 
the organization is dependent upon the spirit of cooperation 
and unselfish effort of the committee members in charting the 
course of the association and placing it on a sound basis.” 

The executive committee, in addition to those named in 
the following list, also includes as ex-officio members C. C. Mc- 
Chord, president; Karl Knox Gartner, treasurer, and Paul A. 
Walker, secretary: One year—J'.. J. Esch, chairman, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; F. B. Townsend, Minneapolis, Minn.; Guy V. Shoup, 
San Francisco, Calif. Two years—R. C. Fulbright, Washington, 
D. C.; Edwin A. Lucas, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. D. Rhodehouse, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Three years—John E. Benton, Washington, 
D. C.; J. Carter Fort, Chicago, Ill.; W. H. Chandler, New York, 
N.. ¥. 

Membership Committee (chairman to be selected by com- 
mittee: One year—Fred N. Oliver, Washington, D. C.; Homer 
J. Conley, Ft. Smith, Ark.; A. L. Reed, Dallas, Texas. Two 
years—Martin F. Smith, Minneapolis, Minn.; Luther M. Walter, 
Chicago, Ill.; J. F. Shaughnessy, Carson City, Nev. Three years 
—H. J. Wagner, Norfolk, Va.; J. B. Campbell, Washington, D. C.; 
W. H. Day, Boston, Mass. 

Ethics Committee: One year—T. C. Hall, chairman, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; S. J. Wettrick, Seattle, Wash.; Jj. M. Souby, 
Omaha, Neb. Two years—F. C. Hillyer, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
W. A. Cole, Boston, Mass.; M. M. Caskie, Montgomery, Ala. 
Three years—Walter McFarland, Chicago, Ill.; Dabney T. 
Waring, New York, N. Y.; J. H. Beek, Chicago, Il. 

Education for Practice Committee: One year—Ernest S. Bal- 
lard, chairman, Chicago, Ill.; George T. Atkins, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Parker McCollester, New York, N. Y. Two years—D. Lyrich 
Younger, Washington, D. C.; Elmer A. Smith, Chicago, IIL; 
T. D. Geoghegan, Washington, D. C. Three years—Edgar Wat- 
kins, Atlanta, Ga.; Harleigh H. Hartman, Washington, D. C.; 
James Garfield, Boston, Mass. 

Procedure Committee: One year—K. F. Burgess, chairman, 
Chicago, Ill.; John Finerty, Washington, D. C.; Carl Giessow, 
New Orleans, La. Two years—Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., Washington, 
D. C.; A. E. Enoch, Chicago, Ill.; F. E. Paulson, Allentown, Pa. 
Three years—A. G. Gutheim, Washington, D. C.; W. A. Colston, 
Cleveland, Ohio; F. L. Ballard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nominations Committee: One year—J. V. Norman, chair- 
man, Louisville, Ky.; P. F. Gault, Chicago, Ill.; Allan P. Mat- 
thew, Can Francisco, Calif. Two years—Hugh White, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; A. P. Thom, Jr., Washington, D. C.; C. E. Bell, 
Washington, D. C. Three years—R. Granville Curry, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; T. P. Littlepage, Washington, D. C.; James S. Brown, 
Chicago, III. 

Memorials Committee: One year—W. N. McGehee, chair- 
man, Washington, D. C.; Thomas M. Woodward, Washington, 
D. C.; Wallace T. Hughes, Chicago, Ill. Two years—F. E. 
Brown, Washington, D. C.; John Keeler, Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. B. 
Dow, Washington, D. C. Three years—U. S. Pawkett, San An- 
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tonio, Texas; Wm. C. McCulloch, Portland, Ore.; Ralph y 
riam, Chicago, III. =e 
Printing and Publishing Committee: One year—Freder} 
I. Cox, chairman, Washington, D. C.; Arthur H. Ferguson 
Bedford, Mass.; J. D, Battle, Washington, D. C. Two yor” 
A. F. Cleveland, Chicago, Ill.; George H. Gardner, Richmond ~ 
C. R. Marshall, Washington, D. C. Three years—Wilfreg ? 
Hamel, Boston, Mass.; Andrew H. Brown, Cleveland, Ohio: Re 
Outlaw, Chicago, Ill. sib: 
The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: John W. Adams, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Murray Alle, 
Raleigh, N. C.; J. Randolph Anderson, Savannah, Ga.: Cc r 
Beach, Portland, Ore.; Ralph Oscar Biedenbach, San Franciseo 
Calif.; Ralph P. Bowe, Detroit, Mich.; Harry S. Bowman, gant; 
Fe, N. M.; H. B. Brownell, Seattle, Wash.; Algernon R. Clap 
Philadelphia, Pa.;; John Leo Dempsey, St. Albans, Vt.: John P 
Dennis, St. Paul, Minn.; Joseph S. Diver, Jacksonville Fla: 
Marcus M. Emmert, Atlanta, Ga.; Mathew S. Farmer, Cleveland 
O.; W. C. Faulkner, Richmond, Va.; George P. Fish, Chicago, 
Ill.; H. V. Fleming, Norfolk, Va.; Norris W. Ford, Hartford, 
Conn.; William Furst, Minneapolis, Minn.; Harry Gershenson, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Earl Girard, Fort Wayne, Ind.; D. B. Green, 
St. Augustine, Fla.; Armin W. Guth, Minneapolis, Minn.; Alfrej 
A. Hampson, Portland, Ore.; John A. Hart, New York, N. y. 
Thomas E. Hawk, Minneapolis, Minn.; Elmer B. Hellstrom, 


- Chicago, Ill.; James J. Hoban, East St. Louis, Ill.; J. F. Holman, 


Kansas City, Mo.; Thomas Wynn Holloman, Alexandria, La: 
James W. Hone, Los Angeles, Calif.; S. D. Hutchins, Willian. 
son, W. Va.; H. L. Jackson, Sioux City, Ia.; R. A. Jesernig 
East Chicago, Ind.; Michael C. Jones, Kansas City, Mo.: Walter 
J. Kelly, Chicago, Ill.; John V. Kennealy, St. Louis, Mo.; Cole ¢. 
Landers, Danville, Ill.; Frank J. Larkin, Toledo, 0.; j. Bs. 
Lysle, Columbia, S. C.; John P. McCarthy, Boston, Mass.: John 
W. McDavit, Jersey City, N. J.; Virgil E. McKeever, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Marshall P. Madison, San Francisco, Calif.; Seward 
L. Merriam, Detroit, Mich.; F. C. Nicodemus, Jr., New York, 
N. Y.; Charles J. Nicol, Middletown, O.; W. J. Oven, Tallahas. 
see, Fla.; R. S. Parker, Atlanta, Ga.; George G. Parry, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Paul S. Parsons, Baltimore, Md.; Ralph D. Peeler, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Bert L. Penn, Boise, Ida.; Oscar G. Peterson, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; James H. Ranney, Cambridge, Mass.; Curtice 
B. Robertson, Oklahoma City, Okla.; F. C. Rose, Chicago, IIL; 
Ernest J. Reidenauer, New Orleans, La.; Paul J. Russell, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; F. Sheldon Sargeant, Norfolk, Va.; William J. Scott, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; H. H. Simms, St. Augustine, Fla; H. ¢. 
Smedley, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Oren P. Smith, Okmulgee, Okla; 
R. E. Steiner, Montgomery, Ala.; Alexander Stuart, Chicago, 
Ill.; Robert L. Sullivan, East St. Louis, Ill.; Elden A. Tharp, 
Chicago, Ill.; Harry A. Thompson, Leavenworth, Kan.; W. P. 
Trickett, Corpus Christi, Tex.; A. G. Turner, Tampa, Fila; 
Richard Franklin White, Alexandria, La.; Horace Henry White, 
Alexandria, La.; C. G. Whitten, Abilene, Tex.; Arthur Brown 
lee Wilkins, Alpena, Mich.; Thomas Raeburn White, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 


SOUTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 

Call and docket for the twenty-third regular meeting of 
the Southwest Shippers’ Advisory Board to be held in the 
Masonic Temple at Alexandria, La., has been issued by A. J. 
Stone, general secretary. No date was given in the announce 
ment. An interesting docket. has been arranged, it is stated. 

The address of welcome will be made by V. V. Lamkin, 
mayor of Alexandria, and the report of the executive committee 
will be made by A. J. Stone. The report of the railroad contact 
committee will be presented by Mr. Safford. Quarterly reports 
of commodity committees on economic conditions in the indus 
tries, together with forecast of business and transportation 
necessities for the second quarter of the year, will be submitted. 
L. M. Betts, of Washington, will give a brief outline of general 
transportation conditions throughout the United States. R. V. 
Edwards, of Dallas, will give a resume of transportation condi- 
tions in southwestern territory. Doctor A. B. Cox will make 4 
report for the agricultural marketing committee; H. 6. Taylor, 
of Washington, will outline the general business outlook as tT 
flected by the various shippers’ advisory boards. E. S. Penne 
baker will show a movie outlining the construction and oper 
tion of Lancaster Terminal of the Texas and Pacific, 12 Fort 
Worth. Various other reports will be submitted, as well as other 
matters relating to transportation. 


TRANS-MO.-KAN. ADVISORY BOARD - 

The Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Advisory Board eg 

hold its twenty-seventh regular meeting at Jefferson City, ° 7 

March 19. Special trains with through sleepers will be _ 

ated by the Missouri Pacific from Salina, Hutchinson oe 
Wichita, Kan., Joplin and St. Louis, Mo., and oiher points 

both the going and returning trip. 


\e 
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A Market Basket 
i for NEW ENGLAND 





“4 East out of Chicago at 11:30 every night moves a heavy 
ie train loaded with dressed beef, fresh fruit, vegetables, etc., 
er consigned to New England. This is Erie, Maybrook 78. 

a Hauled by giant Berkshire locomotives, she clicks off the 
- 942 miles to Maybrook, N. Y., in 55 hours with the ease of 
nd a thoroughbred. 

= _ Erie is proud of the year-in-year-out ‘‘on time” record of 
—n this train. 

m4 For speedy and punctual delivery in any part of New 
Fort England, specify ‘‘Maybrook 78”. 


ther 


F ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 


me ROUTE OF THE ERIE LIMITED 
fot 
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Personal Notes 





L. P. Thomas, Jr., has been appointed commercial agent, 
Atlantic Coast Line, at Palmetto, Fla. W. A. Stebbins, Jr., 
has been appointed traveling freight agent, at Palmetto. 

C. G. Rogers has been appointed assistant traffic manager, 
Baltimore Steam Packet Company, with office at Baltimore. 

The resignation of vice-president William J. Hobbs, of 
Boston and Maine, after 57 years of service, and the advance- 
ment of Comptroller William S. Trowbridge to the office of vice- 
president, have been announced by Acting President Thomas 
Nelson Perkins. Known as the “Grand Old Man” of the Boston 
and Maine, Mr. Hobbs, who is 76 years old, will have the title 
of vice-president, retired, and will act in an advisory capacity. 
The new vice-president and chief finance officer who is 50 years 
old, started his railroad career in 1895, after leaving grammar 
school. He was first a clerk in the New York Central account- 
ing offices in New York. In 1911 he came to Boston as assistant 
auditor of the Boston and Albany, and in 1915 was appointed 
auditor of that road. He became comptroller of the Boston 
and Maine in 1918, at the time of federal control. 

The appointment of P. D. Fitzpatrick, chief engineer of the 
Central Vermont Railway, formerly connected with construc- 
tion of the Kansas City Terminal, as assistant chief engineer 
in charge of the new $50,000,000 Montreal Terminal of the 
Canadian National Railways, has been announced today by 
S. J. Hungerford, vice-president of the system. C. B. Brown, 
chief engineer of the railway’s operating department, will now 
devote all of his time to the development of the new terminal 
facilities, H. T. Hazen, assistant chief engineer, acting for him 
in respect to all other matters. 

The following appointments have been made on the Litch- 
field and Madison: W. G. Strohm, traffic manager, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis; A. D. Fowler, assistant traffic manager, 
with headquarters at Chicago; James M. Duncan, assistant 
traffic manager, with headquarters at St. Louis, and F. N. Hait, 
assistant traffic manager, with headquarters at Cleveland. 

J. D. Beeler has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, C. & E. I. at Evansville, Ind. 

D. B. Packard has been appointed chief engineer, Winston- 
Salem Southbound, with headquarters at Wilmington, N. C., 
succeeding D. W. Gross, who died. 

R. C. Drew has been appointed traveling freight agent, 
Wabash, at Boston, succeeding J. L. Dugan assigned to other 
duties at his own request. 

'W. R. Hubbard, appointed transportation commissioner of 
the Akron Chamber of Commerce, effective March 1, has had 
experience in the three major divisions of traffic work. He 
started railroad work at the age of 17 as a station clerk, and 
worked successively as rate clerk, station agent and then in 
the transportation department of the Toledo Chamber of Com- 
merce. As executive representative of the Great Lakes Regional 
Advisory Board, he was connected with the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce. Following that he went to the Cleveland Union 
Stock Yards Company, where he was traffic manager for three 
years. 

C. S. Love has been appointed freight representative, Mer- 
chants’ and Miners’ Transportation Company, at Miami, Fla. 


WILSON ARTICLE CORRECTED 


(Continued from page 580) 


stances use combination of either proportional or local rate 
factors. Am I not right? 

In the third paragraph pardon me for correcting the word 
“tariffs” in the second line to read “supplements.” 

Your paragraph 20 is not complete and is misleading and 
should read, as I see it: 

“Combination of rates cannot be used if a through rate is 
in effect via the route over which the shipment is to move 
unless alternative rates are provided or unless tariff carries 
aggregate of intermediate rates clause authorizing use of com- 
bination rate when the combination rate produces a lower 
through charge.” 

Outside of these points the article is fine and surely was 
very welcome and a great help to all those fortunate enough to 
read it and whose duty brings them in contact with tariffs and 
traffic matters. Please do not consider this in the light of 
criticism, as the writer is merely anxious to know if the under- 
standing as set forth above is correct. 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 17, 1930. A. S. O’Malley. 





In paragraph 19, page 124 in the Traffic World of January 11, 
the statement is made: “If the tariff does not provide that the rates 
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between the point and origin can be used as proporti 
cannot be used as factors in any combination rate nal Fates the 
There was an omission in the sentence. It was intendeq t 
“If the tariff does not provide that the rates between ..,/# 
origin and destination can be used as proportional rates F secu of 
not be used in any Combination rate.” . ey can. 
shou e note at is paragraph and those b 
it refer to the use of a tariff containing through rater nt Preceded 
local rates and the supposition was made that through eatee's ws 
published to the points of origin and destination. If that onan 
exists, then the rates cannot be used, as I understand the ia ttlon 
form through rates. If the tariff provides that the rates bene = 
points of origin and destination can be used as proportional] mn 
obviously they can be so used. On the other hand, if through — 
are published combinations of local rates may not be used in a 
of the through rates between some points of origin and destingtin” 
The same thing is true of the criticism of paragraph ae 
which read: ‘Combinations of rates cannot be used if a through ; - 
is in effect via the route over which the shipment is to move 
Obviously, if the tariff provides that combinations of rates es 
be used to replace the through rates, such combinations can ‘be 
used. These two paragraphs must be read in conjunction with 
one another as well as with the other paragraphs under the same 
heading. j 
With respect to paragraph three of this same article the second 
line should read ‘‘supplements”’ instead of tariffs and the complete 
paragraph should read: “‘The upper left hand corner of the tariff 
should be inspected to ascertain the number of supplements per- 
mitted to be in effect at any one time.’’—G. Lloyd Wilson. ~*~ 


RAIL RECORDS IN 1929 


Comparison of selected items of freight service operating 
averages of Class I railroads, prepared by the Bureau of Sta. 
tistics of the Commission from carrier reports, shows that the 
railroads established a number of records in 1929, as compared 
with any year since and including 1920. 

The average for gross ton-miles per train-mile in 1929 was 
1,866, the next best record for that in the ten-year period having 
been 1,836 in 1928. 

Net ton-miles per train-mile averaged 804 in 1929, the next 
best record in the ten-year period having been 792 in 1928. 

The other records established in 1929 were: Gross ton- 
miles per train-hour, excluding locomotives, 24,553, as compared 
with 23,600 in 1928, the next best record; net ton-miles per 
car-day, including unserviceable cars, 547, as compared with 
531 in 1926, the next best record in the ten-year period; car 
miles per car-day, including unserviceable cars, 32.4, as com- 
pared with 31.2 in 1928, the next best record in the ten-year 
period; car-miles per train-mile, including caboose, 48.6, as 
compared with 48.1 in 1928, the next best record in the ten- 
year period; and pounds of coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles, in- 
cluding locomotives (including equivalent coal tonnage for fuel 
oil consumed), 125, as compared with 127, in 1928, the next 
best record in the ten-year period. 

With respect to net ton-miles per loaded car-mile, the aver- 
age was 26.9 in 1929, as compared with 29.3 in 1920, the best 
record of the comparative period. The per cent loaded of 
total car-miles was 62.8-in 1929,-as compared with 67.9 in 1920. 
the best record of the comparative period. Net ton-miles per 
mile of road per day in 1929 averaged 5,629, as compared with 
5,683 in 1926, the best record of the comparative period. 





Cc. & N. W. POTATO YARD 


The largest freight yard in the world devoted to the han 
dling of a single vegetable, a new potato freight yard, is under 
construction in the Wood Street district, Chicago, by the Chicago 
& North Western Railway, says H. W. Beyers, vice-president 
in charge of traffic. The cost of the project is $2,000,000 and 
the first unit will be ready for use about April 1. 

The new yards, a “universal” unloading point that can be 
used by any railroad in the city as well as by the Chicago & 
North Western, will be in the area bounded by Western Avenue, 
Lincoln, Fourteenth and Sixteenth streets. Complete — 
connections from the new yard to all railways in the city wil 
be provided. ct . 

This arrangement, with the team track facilities offered b} 
the potato yard, will result in speeding up materially po 
dling of Chicago’s large daily supply of potatoes. In rr 
the new yard is convenient to the South Water and Randolp 
street fruit and vegetable markets. , - 

Team track facilities for 600 cars will be provided ie 
the yard is completed. There also will be auxiliary tracks 
1,850 cars. as ine 

Approximately 33,000 carloads of potatoes were broug North 
Chicago last year. Out of this number the Chicago & o 
Western handled nearly 50 per cent of the shipments - 
states on its line. Wisconsin furnished more than pong 
many carloads as any other state, with Idaho second an 
nesota third. 


ST. LOUIS SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE = 


The fourth annual dinner of the St. Louis Shipper oot 
ference Association will be given at the American 
March 11. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 


A specialist on inter- 


nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. . 
i will give 


state commerce law, who is a member of our legal departmen 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of — experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions a practical traffic problems, We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Tariff Interpretation—Transit—Rate Tariff Controls Application 
of Transit Tariff 


Ilinois—Question: Will you please give us your opinion 
on the following and also quote any Commission’s decisions 
having a bearing on the matter: 

A transit tariff at point B provides that shipments origi- 
nating at point A may be reforwarded to point C at the through 
rate named in a specified tariff. 

On referring to rate tariff mentioned the rates in that tariff 
are not applicable via the transit point B; also the rates named 
in said tariff are one factor rates from the origin A to the 
destination C, as provided for in the transit tariff applicable at B. 

Can it be construed that the transit tariff serves as an 
exception to the routing contained in the rate tariff, thereby 
tending to authorize through rates via B, or must the routing 
in the rate tariff be strictly adhered to in the use of such rates, 
thereby nullifying the transit item? 

Answer: In our opinion, the provisions of the transit tariff 
in question, authorizing transit at B at the through rate on 
shipments originating at A, reforwarded from the transit point 
to C, do not constitute an exception to the routing contained 
in the rate tariff. See, in this connection, the Commission’s 
decision in Peters Mill Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co., 38 I. C. C. 
245, in which case the Commission said: 


The Commission finds itself unable to adopt the construction of 
the transit rules of October 15, 1913, that is urged upon it by the 
complainant and the defendant in their respective pleadings. While 
it may be conceded, as the defendant says, that the transit rule on 
sirup that then became effective was, in one sense, specific and 
positive, it was nevertheless insufficient to overcome the controlling 
general rule of the defendant’s tariff that— 

“Mixed feed or other mixtures or blended products containing 
more than 20 per cent of ingredients other than grain, seeds, alfalfa 
hay, or products thereof, will not be accorded transit privilege.’’ 

As a matter of fact, as shown of record, the sweetening in the 
complainant’s products exceeds 20 per cent. Under such circum- 
stances we see no basis for the apparent agreement between the 
complainant and the defendant as to the lawful right of the latter 
to make settlements on the complainant’s shipments moving under 
the transit rule in question. The provision just quoted, although there 
referred to as a general rule, was nevertheless specific and definite 
in providing that transit would not be accorded to mixed feed or 
other mixtures of blended products containing more than that per- 
centage of ingredients other than grain, seeds, alfalfa hay, or prod- 
ucts thereof. Manifestly the transit rule of October 15, 1913, was 
subject to that limitation. The fact that the rule was published by 
the defendant to meet the special demands of the complainant and 
was understood by both to cover the complainant’s requirements is 
immaterial, for the tariff on its face admits of no such construction 
as the parties in interest now give to it. 


Liability of Carrier Where Goods Accepted for Shipment Are 
Improperly Packed 


Connecticut.—Question: We make shipments of braid and 
webbing job lots and scrap to England in large veneer cases 
that have been used once. We strap same about 8 inches from 
each end, and have been so shipping for the past year, and have 
not received any complaints of damage or loss, but on the truck- 
man’s receipt the steamship company stamps: 

Old cases, packages insufficient in strength—insufficiently pro- 
tected—it is agreed that the shipper assumes all risk or loss, and/or 
damage not occasioned by negligence of the carrier. 

As these goods are sold f. o. b. destination, kindly advise 
just how this notation would affect us in regard to the various 
risks connected with the shipments while in the custody of the 
steamship company. 

Answer: One of the exceptions to the carrier’s common- 
law liability arises in cases where the injuries are due to the 
improper packing of the goods by the shipper. Many decisions 
apparently hold without qualification that the full duty of the 
carrier is simply to carry goods in the condition in which they 
are offered, and that, where goods tendered are insufficiently 
packed, the carrier is not liable for loss or injury due to such 
defect, whether the defect in the packing is latent or not. Cohn 
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vs. Platt,, 43 Misc. 378, 95 N. Y. S. 535; Nelson vs. 
12 N. Y. Super. 538; R. Co. vs. Oil Co., 249 Fed. 308- 
Morris, 249 Fed. 312. " 

This principle would seem to be especially applicable wh 
the shipper failed to comply with a rule of the Interstate 
merce Commission prescribing the method for packing conte 
of the character which were destroyed. However, the fore ° 
ing view has not met with universal approval, and a nubs 
of decisions hold that the carrier, being entitled to Teject ae 
fectively packed goods tendered for shipment, if it accepts ra 
transportation goods which it knows are defectively packeq 
which by the exercise of reasonable care it could have Pt 
were defectively packed, it assumes to carry the goods as they 
are, and its common-law liability as carrier attaches, ang jt j 
subject to all the liabilities usually attaching to an ordinary 
shipment of the same character. But even where this view pre. 
vails, it cannot be said that the carrier must, at his peri] know 
that the goods are not in fact safely packed. Northtwestern 
Marble, etc., Co. vs. Williams, 128 Minn. 514, 151 N. W. 419. 

The decision in Mitchell vs. Nor. Pac. S. S. Co. (Calif.), 213 
P. 293, if followed by the courts, would seem to place liability 
on a carrier, notwithstanding the shipper’s permission to Dlace 
a notation on the bill of lading, if its negligence contributed to 
the injury of the goods. 

In this case the court said: 


Stephenson 
R. Co. vs. 


A carrier in this state cannot by any agreement made in antic- 
pation thereof exempt itself from liability for damage occasioned py 
the gross negligence, fraud, or willful wrong of itself or its servants 
Civ. Code, Section 2175. If goods are improperly packed, and this 
fact is not apparent or known to the carrier, it is not liable for loss 
or injury due to such improper packing, if it is itself free from 
negligence. Conversely, if the carrier is guilty of negligence but for 
which the damage would not have occurred, the carrier is liable even 
though the improper packing is not apparent. If the goods presented 
for carriage are not properly packed, and that fact is apparent to the 
carrier or his servants upon ordinary observation, the carrier may 
refuse to receive them in that condition; but if it does accept them 
it must handle the shipment with reference to such defective con- 
dition and is liable for loss or injury thereto if negliegnt in respect 
thereof. Northwestern Marble & Tile Co. vs. Williams (Minn.), 151 
N. W. 419; Ill. Cent. R. Co. vs. Rogers & Thomas (Ky.), 172 §. W. 
948; Duncan vs. G. N. (N. D.), 118 N. W. 826; Union Cypress Co. ys, 
os = Ohio St. 595, 598; A. C. L. R. R. Co. vs. R. Co. (Ala), 
52 Sou. 5 


See also S. Valentine & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 220 
Ill. App. 188; Central of Ga. Ry. Co. vs. Grinner & Rustin, 127 
S. E. 878; Thomson vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 217 N. W. 927; 
Abbott vs. Tompkins, 238 S. W. 647. In the case first cited 
it was held that where defects in a shipment are perfectly appar- 
ent, it is the carrier’s duty to refuse the shipment, and, having 
elected to carry it in a defective condition, the carrier will not 
be allowed to urge these defects as a defense; but that this 
does not preclude the carrier from showing that the loss pro- 
ceeded from a cause which existed, but which was not apparent, 
when he received the goods. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Overhead Maximum Rates 
Alternatively with Combination of Intermediates 


South Dakota.—Question: Chicago & North Western Rail 
way tariff No. 11000-E, I. C. C. No. 9744, provides, on its title 
page, an application, in brief, that rates between points named 
therein will be subject to the maximum rates, between the same 
points of origin and Spokane, Wash., as named in Agent H. 6. 
Toll’s tariff 4-X, I. C. C. No. 1178, or reissues thereof. This tariff 
names Belle Fourche, S. D., and specifically includes Chicago 
and other points. It also provides on page 35, note 5, that pro 
portional class rates named therein from East Clinton, Ill, 
will apply as proportional rates on traffic from points east 
thereof which, for the purposes of this question, include Pitts 
burgh, Pa. The Toll tariff, by item 3400, names a commodity 
rate of $1.15 on iron and steel articles, from Pittsburgh, Pa. 
to Spokane, Wash. Does this rate apply as maximum on the 
iron and steel articles from Pittsburgh to Belle Fourche? 

The contention is made that the C. & N. W. tariff restricts 
the use of the Toll tariff as maximum between the points named 
therein and it does not, therefore, include Pittsburgh; the rates 
however, from Pittsburgh to Belle Fourche are made by 
use of the proportional rate named in the C. & N. W. tariff, a0 
it is my view that, under the territorial description apples 
connection with the proportional rate, brings this within the 
application of the Toll tariff. if 

Answer: The clause on title page of the C. & N. W. ta” 
reads in part as follows: 


If the rates published in Agent Toll’s Tariff 4-X to Spon ‘on 
from points that are named herein, make lower chars a rates 
provided herein from the same points respectively, the i 
named in Agent Toll’s tariff as in effect to Spokane will apply- 


ins 

We construe this clause to mean that rates from — 

named in C. & N. W. I. C. C. 9744 to Belle Fourche must . 

exceed rates from the same origins to Spokane that are a 
lished in Toll’s tariff. For example, if the rate from Chicag 
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Carload freight to and from 
all United States and Canada 
—electrically hauled— 


' 9 carload interchange 
finds Big Opportunity . i 
in Traffic Management : @ CRE ere 





“How can I stick to my present job and still advance to 
i responsible executive position ?” 

That was Walter Baker’s problem when, as traffic clerk W” 4 
yith one of the largest wholesale grocers in New England, \§ | 
enrolled with LaSalle for home-study training in Traffic oF 3 
\anagement. " 

‘Thad been handling traffic work for two years,” writes < 
ir, Baker, “but I really had very little knowledge of what 
twas all about. Within one month after receiving the first 
isson, however, I learned more about traffic management 
tun I had picked up in two years’ experience. 

“As I progressed, my training in scientific traffic manage- s 
nent enabled me to make a complete study of the firm’s | w 
ransportation methods and policies, with the result that I | 9 
vas able to make certain modifications which increased our = 
wling area, Later I had opportunity to make an important | 
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CHICAGO 


tidy of warehousing and refrigeration. 

‘Since taking LaSalle training in Traffic Management, I 
an claim entrance to the ‘100% Club’—and what is prob- 

ily of even more value, an acquaintance with numerous 

aecutives in the traffic field that I prize highly.” F 


Electric operation on the C. A. & E. 
makes — fast overnight han- 
c 


Mr. Baker is now Traffic Manager of his firm; also Chairman of 











te transportation committee of the Boston Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- dling of carload freight to and from 
tation; Chairman of the traffic group of the Retail Trade Board of points onits lines. Shipments received 
boston; and member cf the New England Shippers Advisory Board. one day aredelivered—without excep- 
Send for Free Book— tion — the next day to destinations 
“Opportunities in Traffic Management’”’ on the line or to connecting lines. 
re ye ate to -” ahead—in a ange that’s still uncrowded Carload interchange connections 
a that offers unusual opportunity to show results? : : : om 
_The need for trained traffic men is great—and steadily increasing. with the following railroads: 
ge information is yours for the asking—clearly and interest- Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Santeg- Cricans 
ugly told in a 64-page book entitled, “Opportunities in Traffic Man- my es 
wenent,” which LaSalle will send you free. pe socanoapmlapraaage (Geneeal Ave) 
Tomany a man this book has been worth many times its weight in Sngee St. Peek & Sete 
wd, for the reading of it has helped set him on the path to Fortune. va a oO 
i will it do for you? Possibly a great deal! At least, it’s Indiana  Haxbor Belt Bellwood 
. . . eqe — ct. 
et reading. Do your part by clipping and mailing the eee oo Soom aoa en Jee 
. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.Glenwood 
“=== — — Find Yourself Through LaSalle! —- ——- — — — Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacifi in 
LaSal ° © © For industries 
le Extension University of any size A dependable service—fast, regular, 
= " 
ieee there are un- and unusually flexible. 
Dept. 395-TR Chicago excelled loca- 


tions in our 


eentaany. ‘CHICAGO ' 
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AURORA AND FLGIN| 


Tel me about : ° . 

your salary-increasing plan as applied 

be, gen gitcement is | 5 ~ field checked be- 
al —" \d < r ” 

al vithout obiig a omotion in One, 

—_ O Traffic Management 

» business Management 





= flier Account Railway Accounti 7 
i Sta emanship Solan fae Geesespentenes R AIL RO A D 
| ion Management Telegraphy 
“Comaegree of LL.B. Expert Bookkeeping 
Cldestrial Men C. P. A. Coaching 
‘Modern F agement Business English 
P oremanship Commercial Spanish 
SReakinn Management —— Speaking 

ice —Stenogra 

QO Credit and Collection Sceibentnans os W. C. Ritter, Traffic Manager 

Name E. B. Dwyer, Gen. Pass. & Frt. Agt. 
Present Position 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago Phone Randolph 0394 
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the Mississippi River (local), published in the North Western’s 
local tariff is $1, but the rate in Toll’s tariff 4-X from Chicago 
or the river to Spokane is 95 cents, the latter rate will apply 
from the same origin to Belle Fourche. There is nothing from 
which we can logically infer that this tariff (which in itself car- 
ries only rates from Chicago, the Mississippi River, etc.) pro- 
vides an overhead maximum basis from Pittsburgh to Belle 
Fourche. It is true that circle reference (5), page 35, of the 
tariff provides a proportional rate basis on traffic originating 
east of the Illinois-Indiana state line, but this proportional rate 
does not apply from Pittsburgh nor any other point east of 
said line. It applies, e. g., only from East Clinton when the 
traffic originates within the territory mentioned. Pittsburgh, 
therefore, is not a point in C. & N. W. I. C. C. 9744 nor pro- 
vided with rates in that tariff which can be matched with rates 
published in tariff 4-X, for both tariffs, according to the clause 
on title page of the North Western issue, must apply “from 
the same points, respectively.” If the origin point is not in the 
Cc. & N. W. issue, no maximum is provided in tariff 4-X from 
that origin, within the meaning of the title-page clause. 

It is well settled that the combination rates from eastern 
points to middle western points made on various combinations 
shall not exceed the transcontinental intermountain rates, but 
these tariffs are generally restricted to intermediate points on 
the transcontinental routes. Belle Fourche is not on one of 
such routes, but is on a local branch line of the C. & N. W. 
Agent Jones’ tariff 193-series, I. C. C. 1906, provides that from 
Pittsburgh to South Dakota, the tariff 4-X rates shall not be 
exceeded, but this tariff does not include Belle Fourche. In 
all probability, if it had been the intention to hold the 4-X rates 
as maximum on Pittsburgh traffic destined to Belle Fourche 
this point would have been mentioned in tariff 193. Further, 
we could not use the tariff 4-X local rates to Spokane as maxi- 
mum from East Clinton in constructing combination rate from 
Pittsburgh to Belle Fourche, because there is a specific pro- 
portional rate published from East Clinton in C. & N. W.I. C. C. 
9744 which would supersede the local, not only in C. & N. W. 
I. C. C. 9744, but also the maximum local published in tariff 4-X. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on February 1 had 124,260 freight cars in 
need of repair, or 5.6 per cent of the number on line, according 
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to the car service division of the American Railway Associati 
This was an increase of 5,344 cars over the number jp -_ 
of repair on January 15, at which time there were 118,91 
5.4 per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repair on Feb Ea 
1 totaled 83,899, or 3.8 per cent, a decrease of 2,048 cars 
pared with the number on January 15, while freight ann 
need of light repair totaled 40,361, or 1.8 per cent, an in fn 
of 7,392 compared with January 15. Crease 


Class I railroads of this country on February j had 7,937 
locomotives in need of repair, or 14.1 per cent of the number 
on line. This was a decrease of 724 compared with the tthe 
in need of repair on January 15, at which time there were 8.661, 
or 15.3 per cent. Locomotives in need of classified repairs o 
February 1 totaled 4,282, or 7.6 per cent, a decrease of 356 eon 
pared with January 15, while 3,655, or 6.5 per cent, were in nee 
of running repairs, a decrease of 368 under the number ip heed 
of such repair on January 15. Class I railroads on February | 
had 5,958 serviceable locomotives in storage, compared with 6,193 
on January 15. ; 








MILWAUKEE EXPENDITURES 


More than $28,000,000 will be spent by The Milwaukee 
Road in 1930 for improvements and additions to its property. 
The improvement budget, which has just been approved by 
the directors, involves an expenditure more than $3,500,000 in 
excess of the budget for 1929. This amount covers capital 
charges and is in addition to the regular expenditures for 
operating and maintaining the property. Nearly $11,000,00 
will be spent for equipment. More than $15,000,000 will be 
expended for major improvements and miscellaneous additions 
and betterments in the twelve states in which The Milwaukee 
Road operates. Expenditures for raid are estimated at more than 
$2,000,000. Equipment to be purchased includes, 2,000 gondolas, 
700 box cars, 6 flat cars, 300 ore cars, 2 dining cars, 10 mail 
and express cars, and a number of miscellaneous items. Major 
improvements.include track elevation, relocation of line, grade 
separation, new yards, buildings, and dock facilities. Miscellan- 
eous additions and betterments include improvement of bridges, 
trestles and culverts; enginehouses; shop and roadway ma 
chinery and tools; signals, interlocking plants; fuel and water 
stations and station facilities. 








Laredo to Mexico City ... 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 


53 Hours 
67 Hours 


NATIONAL 


RAILWAYS 


GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns. 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to 
shipments. The employment of these agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agt. 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. s 
. 2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 


1515 Penn Bldg. 


New York City St. Louis, Mo. 
F.N. Puente, an, age A. Horcasitas, § er 
441 Monadn Bldg. 414 Whitney Ba 
San anton, Calif. New Orleans, La. 
F.C. Lona, Com.Agent _F. Alatorre, Com. Agent 
1249 Marquette Bldg. 815 Pacific Electric 
Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, Cal. 
El Paso to Mexico City . . - 101 Hours 
Brownsville to Mexico City . 69 Hours 


OF MEXICO 
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ORIENT PACIFIC COAST JOINT SERVICE 


OCEANIC AND ORIENTAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
TACOMA ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


From Philippine Ports, Manila and Hongkong 
Three NEW liners Direct to San Francisco, Les Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


. SS 
largest built Sailing from | SS MAUNAWILI SS CALIFORNIA GOLDEN DRAGON 
© March 3 March 4 | March 11 
under American flag | (Omits) March 8 ‘| = March 15 
San Francisce.. March 29 April 3 April 9 
Ss. S. CALIFORNIA—S. S. VIRGINIA vee April 6 (Omits) April 16 
(Omits) April 10 (Omits) 


Ss. S. PENNSYLVANIA (Omits) (Omits) (Omits) 


every week b 
{tinerary: New York—Havana— Panama Canal—Bal- From Shanghai, Tsingtau, Taku Bar (Tientsin), Dairen and Otaru 
boa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 
; Francisco. Regular fortnightly sailings, 1 . 
aukee a a ee gs. 13 days Coast SS GOLDEN RIVER | SS WISCONSIN 
perty. to-Coast in either direction. Thoroughly modern freight pannel ss sanememiietaneneestncntint Uantaseinighhantineaneiatintes 
“4 by facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special stan... March 8 Mocks Monch HH 
in : A ‘ 
/ e decks for carryin au March 13 March 12 March 30 
pital garag ying automobiles uncrated. Dain Mar ch 12 M arch 24 April. 7 
oye (Omits March 31 (Omits) 
” je Proposed Sailing Dates: March 20 (Omits) April 12 
ill be Eastbound from 
itions Westbound from New York San Francisco—Los Angeles . April 13 April 20 May 6 
iUons Ra wii (Omits) April 27 (Omits) 
aukee California.....Mar. 8 Apr. 19 Pennsylvania.Mar.15 Apr. 26 P. (Omits) (Omits) May 12 
» than eS Ro. 2 eve April 20 (Omits) (Omits) 
y -Apr. rgin pr.12 May 24 Sailings ry ten days thereafter. 


dolas, rom Los Angeles 2 la owin 
PE Re aE meee STATES STEAMSHIP CO., General Oriental Agents 


) mail 
Major American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 


grade ) 1) he od 
lat f onaoma acific ne umnimen ae 
idges, NTERNATIONAL. MERCANTILE MARINE. COMPANY Matson Navigation Company 


y ma- 215 Market St., San Francisco, Tel. Davenport 2300 


water Pier 61 North River, N. Y. C. 1 Broadway, N. Y. ams, Dim 
(West 23rd St.) Tel. Chelsea6760 Tel. Digby 2840 > Sta Ss eos d T —_ > ars 1S 
Phila 0, 180 N. Michigan Ave. —_ Boston, 84 State Street Agents States S. S. Co. and Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co. 
adelphia, PublicLedger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Com- 310 Sansome St., San Francisco See Daregers G08 
San Francisco, 341 California St. merce Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Central Bldg. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


yrs itty 
aire ] 
Pronear "y 
=e WHITE 
| FLEET 


General Offices, One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


ssi ND PASSENGER SER 
: FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 
Pioneer sa 


Limited New York New Orleans 


ode Boston and San Francisco 


St. Paul — Minneapolis 


First... : and 


with silentroller bearings—radio— : . : 
coll epring saattresssn—individedl Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 


bedrooms—dining car cuisine by Salvador, Nicaragua, Columbia, Costa Rica, Guate- 
a world-renowned restaurateur, mala, Honduras, British Honduras, and via trans- 


Rector of Broadway fame. . ? 

The Mid-West’s outstanding train shipment at Cristobal to West Coast Ports of 
—de luxe leader of the largest fleet Mexico, Central and South America. 

between Chicago and the Twin 

Cities—adds further to your comfort For rates and other inf ti ldvess: 


and enjoyment with its distinctive 


meneame FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


GEO. B. HAYNES 


Passenger Traffic Manager 433 Califernia St., 17 Place, 321 St. Charles St, 
Chicago, Ill. Sen Francisce, Cal. New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 


O% MILWAUKEE roap Boston, Mass Glas, i 


AMERICA’S LONGEST ELECTRIFIED RAILROAD 
: 801 
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DOES 
Overnight Freight Service 
Mean Anything to You? 

If So 


Ship ‘‘The Great Central Way’’ 
Fast, Safe and Fully Insured 


Daily Dependable Overnight Freight Service 
at rail rates 


Chicago — Indianapolis — Detroit 
Dayton — Cincinnati 


TERMINALS 
Detroit—731 23rd St. Phone Lafayette 3470 
Chicago—3615 Iron St. Phone La Fayette 4866 


Phone Main 2299 
Phone Garfield 531 


Cincinnati—447 E. 2nd St. 
Dayton—917 E. 3rd St. 


<RALTRAy 
SF est.1927 %p 







WORLD WIDE FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


RAVE EVE 


1 O 4 SHIPS. Frequent sail- 
ings. Many special- 
ized types of carriers. Low 
insurance rates. Fast Mail 
liners. Care and skill in han- 
dling. Prompt forwarding. 





These are some of the factors 
which enable us to render the 
shipper a serviceof unusual merit. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


A. C. FETTEROLF, Vice-President, Freight Traffic 
No. 1 Broadway, New York 


J. D. ROTH, W. T. M., 180 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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a a It a i 
Digest of New Complaints 
agian 


No. 22945, Sub. No. 1. J. R. Loftin et al., Newport 
Rock ‘Island & Pacific et al. port, Ark., vs. Chicago, 
nreasonable rate, coal, points in Illinois and K . : 
port and Walnut Ridge, Ark. Ask rates for future ang geNe 
on. 7 


No. 23098. Sub. No. 1. San Diego Chamber of Co 
Diego, Calif., vs. Santa Fe a al. ener. al., San 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 13 of act 
tatoes, points in Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah and'We. 
oming to San Diego, Calif., over Los Angeles, San Francesco - 
other points preferred. Ask rates for future and reparation - 
No. ro Robeson Process Co., New York, a Pennsylvania 
Unreasonable rates, lignin liquor binders, Erie, Pa., Au 





Forks, N. Y., and Covington, Va., to trunk line, official and es 


territories and New England states. Asks rates for future. 


No. 23147. A. W. Wheeler et al., Minatare, Neb., vs. C. B. & Q. et al 
Unreasonable rates and charges, petroleum and its products, 
Casper and Parco, Wyo., to points in Nebraska, and Colorado, 
Ask rates for future and reparation. " 
No. 23148. Albertson & Co., Inc., et al. (no address give y 
& Y. et al. > 7 
Rates in violation sections 6 of act, iron and steel articies 
Duluth and Steelton, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., and from point, 
on and east of Mississippi River, to points west of Mississippi 
River in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, the Dakotas, Wyom- 
ing, Nebraska, Colorado and Texas. Asks reparation. : 


No. 23149. Naval Stores Corporation of New York, New York, N. y 
vs. Central of New Jersey. ‘ 
Rates in violation first three sections of act, empty drums 
Somerville, N. J., to Catskill, N. Y. Asks reparation. ‘ 


No. 23150. Portageville Milling Co. et al., Portageville, Mo., vs, ¢. 
& E. I. et al. 

Rates in violation first four sections of act, coal, mines in 
southern Illinois and western Kentucky, to Benton, Mo., Hoxie 
and Pocahontas, Ark., as compared with rates to Morley, Mo, 
Biggers and Jonesboro, Ark. Ask rates for future and reparation, 

No. oy Perrine Armstrong Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., vs. CLé&L 
et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of act, lumber, Lafayette 
Ind., to Detroit, Mich. Ask rates for future and reparation, 


No. 23152. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New Orleans, La., vs. L. & N. 
Rates and charges in violation section 1 of act, lard substitutes, 
Memphis, Tenn., to Glasgow, Ky. Asks reparation. 


No. a Southern Traffic Association, Knoxville, Tenn., vs, Erie 
et al. ° 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, cabbage and onions, 
points in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Iowa, to points in Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas, and Kentucky., as 
compared with rates from New York, New Jersey and Texas 
producing points. Asks rates for future and reparation. 


No. 23154. The Thatcher Manufacturing Co., Elmira, N. Y., vs. A 
Cc. L. et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, glass bottles, between the 
origin or reshipppigg point of Jacksonville, Fla., and Orlando, Fila. 
Asks rates for future and reparation. 


No. 23155. Certain-teed Products Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. 
A. & R. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation section 6 of the act, plaster and 
plasterboard, and articles related thereto, Ft. Dodge and Gyp- 
sum, Ia., Grand Rapids, Mich., Akron, N. Y., Gypsum, 0., Acme, 
Okla., Agatite and Acme, Tex., and North Holston, Va., to various 
points throughout the United States. Asks cease and desist order 
and reparation. 


No. 23156. Arnold Stone Co., Jacksonville, Fla., vs. A. C. L, et al. 
Unreasonable rates, artificial stone, Greensboro, N. C., to Hope- 
well, Blacksburg, Waynesboro, and Martinsville, Va. Asks rates 
for future and reparation. 


No. 23157. Smoot Sand & Gravel-Corporation, Washington, D. C., ¥. 
B. O. et al. ; 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, sand and_gravel, 
Georgetown, D. C., to points in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virgins 
and West Virginia, as compared with rates on sand, gravel, crus Md 
stone and slag from Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Virginia a 
Virginia points. Asks rates for future. 


No. 23158. F. J. Cooledge & Sons, Inc., et al., Atlanta, Ga., vs 4 
& W. P. et al. ¢ tlanta 
Unreasonable rates, plate glass, Crystal City, Mo., to A , 
Ga. Asks rate for future and reparation. . 
No. 23159. Standard Oil Co. (Louisiana), Baton Rouge, La., V8 * 
& P. et al. de oil, 
Charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, petroleum oo other 
Wickett, Tex., to Maryland, La., as compared with rates Aon 
Louisiana points. Asks cease and desist order and ree ad 
No. 23160. Sunderland Brothers Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. L. ie tof 
Rates and charges in violation of sections 1, 4 and fs waiver 
coke, Ensley, Ala., to Papillion, Neb. Asks reparation, an 
of collection of undercharges. thers 
No. 23161. The American Oil Co., Morristown, Tenn., vs. Sou 
et al. ts, 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, petroleum prodir 
Shreveport and other Louisiana points, Pearson and P. and Nor- 
ansas points, Boynton, Okla., Hodge, Tex., Portsmou to Knox 
folk, Va., to Sevierville, Tenn., as compared with rates jparatio. 
ville and Newport, Tenn. Asks rates for future an wer 1b 
No. 23162. United States Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich., vs ™ 
E. et al. Jiet. 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, crushed stone, ani 
lll., to Saginaw, Mich., as compared with rates on b rate not 
other ete stone. a ae nee desist order, i 
exceedin . per ton and reparation. : i 
No. 23163. Columbus Bagging & Tie Co., Columbus, Ga., V& s 
et al. : allassee: 
Unreasonable charges, bagging, (cotton bale covering), T 
Ala., to Columbus, Ga. Asks teparation. 
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Siero mn — wor DIRECT WATER ROUTES 


South Norwalk, Bridgeport, 
WESTERLY from London and Norwich, aed 


C.F.A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 
to South and South 


west 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH 
GY OUR OWN MOTOR TRUCKS TQ] MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


nino eaten ~=—- THAMES RIVER LINE, INC., Pier 32 E. R., New York City, "S37 £, ructs. 
i —— aaa 9999 ee ———— 
PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION A COMPLETE SERVICE 


storage distribution can be mest successfully aceomplished 
tnd Sho Semminel eet. Direct for the w ge USING and 


eliminates 
inserance rates. distr bution if merc hands é 


VATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK to Ilinois points. 
AL BUILDINGS 


: ST. LOUIS —r E 49TH STATE — 
‘outhern Steamship Company | | 3a =e. 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE hf Storers, Distributors 
BETWEEN | and 
Forwarders 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. i General Merchandise 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 


low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


CALMAR LINE—Coast-to-Coast—Via Panama Canal 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


United States 
Mail! 


SPEED your shipments to North China, 
South China and The Philippines on 
“President Liners” — mail carriers to the 
Orient because of fast service. There’s a 


iling fro: ttl the short route 
peti ma Se medi dneas dine: Sailing every NINE days from Philadelphia and Baltimore 


nate Friday. Thru bills of lading issued DIRECT to Pacific Coast. 

to.all Oriental ports. THROUGH BILLS OF LADING ISSUED 

A flect of express ‘‘Cargo Liners”’ sailing ORIENT-AUSTRALIA-HAWAII-PHILIPPINES-BRITISH COLUMBIA 
a regular, dependable schedule, aug- For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


ment this service to and from the Orient. 
CALMAR STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


- ee » Gen. Eastern Agt., et he & MeCORMACK CO., INC.. GEN. WAYNE AND HOYT. INC. AGTS. 
4 R. W. BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dane Bonk ot 110 So. Dearborn St. = yy AS ase Es foot St. San Loa" Anpetet, Cal 
9 is Ba. a iat Tyaas Bide Fe 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOT&E—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
tations and postponements announced too late to show the change ir 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


March 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Trezise: 

1. & S. 3401—Canned goods, carloads, from, to and between points 
in southern territory. 

12628—Charleston Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 

21869—Evaporated Milk Association vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. 
et al. (for further hearing in connection with I. & S. No. 3401). 

il. & S. 3401 (Ist and 2nd supplemental orders)—Canned goods, car- 
loads, from, to, and between points in southern territory. 

March 4—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Smith: 

a ee Freight Bureau for Standard Rice Co., Inc., vs. St. 
+ * . may. 
22650—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 
March 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 
22954—-Keystone Slag Co. vs. A. C. R. R. et al. 

March 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 8094—Joint Application of New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and Edward M. Partridge, doing business as Mil- 
lers Falls Telepbone Co., for a certificate that the acquisition by 
the said New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. of telephone 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 








WANTED—Auditor with general short line experience. Complete 
knowledge of freight and station accounting. Also capable of han- 
dling general books under supervision. Must be bonded. Address 


T. E. R. 272, care Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


YOUR COMPANY NAME on your shipping forms saves time and 
money. Bills of lading, claim forms, export declarations imprinted. 
Quick service. Investigate these economies today. Write to The 
Traffic Service Corporation, Merchandise Department, 418 S. Market 
St., Chicago, Ill. 








POSITION—As traffic manager or assistant wanted; eleven years’ 
railroad tariff bureau, association and industrial experience; thoroughly 
conversant with rates and basis; analyst; member bar I C.; wide 
acquaintance; resourceful and energetic; age 31; A-1 references. 
Address T. O. N. 266, care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and | 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Chicago’s and Kansas City’s 


Merchandise tosses warehouses youses 


2000 Carload 
Capacity 


Distribution 





Attention! Traffic Employers 


Training. your assistants is a costly prac- 
tice, but need not be continued longer. Com- 
petent men, employed daily in all lines of 
traffic activity, and fully qualified through 
an extremely practical study and training 


are always available to you. Our students’ 
earnings range from $100.00 to $500.00 a 
month. 

Telephone, write, or call personally, and 
we will furnish you exactly the traffic em- 
ployee desired. 


Chicago, III. New York, N. Y. 
College of Advanced Traffic} Academy of Advanced Traffic 
608 So. Dearborn St. 299 Broadway 


Telephones: Harrison 8649-50 Telephone: Worth 5820 
Dept. T-23 
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properties of Edward M. Partridge will be of ady 
persons to whom service is to be rendered and 
interest. 


tificate that the acquisition by it of the properties of the 
dale Mutual Telephone Co. will be of advantage to the Rose. 
to whom service is to be rendered and in the public interes 
March 5—Jefferson City, Mo.—Public Service Commission-of Mi ee 
Finance No. 7978—Joint Application of C. M. St. P. & Pp. R ptt 
St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line R. R. for certificates of 2... 
convenience and necessity authorizing the operation pod 
tion and abandonment of certain tracks in Clay, tay and on 
well counties, Mo. Id- 


March 5—Harrisburg, Pa.—Public Service Commission of Pennsy| 
vania: ° 
Finance No, 8024—Joint Application of Reading, Marietta ¢ Han 
over R. R. and Reading Co. for authority to abandon the railro; ‘ 

of Reading, Marietta & Hanover R. R. ad 


March 5—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Smith: 
22876—Federal Compress & Warehouse Co. vs. C. R. 1. & P. Ry, ¢ al 


March 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3250 (and ist supplement)—Sand, gravel, slag, stone and 
chert between, from and to points in Miss. Valley territory, 


March 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Folsom: 
Finance No. 3829—In re excess income of Midland Valley R. R. 


March 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
17958—Camp Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. Carolina Western R p 
et al. (further hearing, upon question of divisions to be accordej 
Carolina Western R. R.). 
March 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 11—Natchez, Columbia & Mobile R. R. 
Ex Parte 73—In re Section 3 of Interstate Commerce Act as Amended 
February 28, 1920, and March 4, 1927. 
March 7—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiners Smith and Furniss: 
|. & S. 3407 and first supplemental order—Bagging, cotton bailing ties 
and buckles to, from and between points in southern and south. 
western territories. 


March 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
19943 1)—North American Cement Corp. vs. 
et al. 
March 10—Washington, D. C.—Assistant Director Burnside: 
Finance No. 6486—Application P. & W. Va. Ry. for authority to 
acquire control of W. & L. E. Ry. by purchase of capital stock. 
Finance No. 7560—Application N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. for authority 
to acquire control of W. & L. E. Ry. and its subsidiary, the L. é 
W. Va. Ry. by purchase of capital stock. 
Finance No. 7561—Application N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. for authority 
to issue common and preferred stock. 


March 11—Portland, Ore.—Public Service Commission of Oregon: 

* Finance No. 7930—Application Southern Pacific Co. for authority to 
abandon portions of its west side and Newberg branches in 
Washington, Yamhill and Multnomah counties, Ore. 

March 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 

1. and S. 3406—Carbide of lime (calcium), C. L., from, to, and be- 
tween points in southern territory. 

March 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: , 

Fourth Section Application No. 13957, filed jointly by J. E. Tilford 
and J. A. Streyer. 

March 11—New Orleans, La.—Examiners Stiles and Parker: 

1. & S. 3234—Fresh meats and packing house products, to, from and 
between points in southern territory. 

21994—White Provision Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 

22004—Wilson & Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 

22587—Armour & Co., of Delaware, et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


A. & R: RR. 


OCEAN MAIL BIDS ACCEPTED 


The Postmaster-General February 28 accepted the bids of 
the Colombian Steamship Company for the service from NeW 
York to Puerto Colombia; of the Panama Mail Steamship Com- 
pany for the service from San Francisco to Puerto Colombia; 
and of the United States Lines for the services from New York 
to Hamburg and from New York to London. Action on other 
bids was deferred. 


COCOANUT OIL AND COAL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureaw 


The Commission, in I. and S. No. 3427, cocianut oil from 
Pacific coast to Missouri River, has suspended Toll tariffs pro 
posing to reduce the rates on cocoanut oil from 75 to 56 cells 
from Pacific ports to destinations as far east as Kansas City. 
the suspension being for seven months from March 1. (s¢@ 
Traffic World, April 22, page 485.) ; 

The Commission has refused to suspend Louisville & Nash- 
ville, and Southern Railway tariffs establishing new and reduced 
rates on coal from eastern Kentucky and Tennessee to the 
Youngstown, O., district. (See Traffic World, February - 
page 492.) 





OVERNIGHT SERVICE, CHICAGO TO ST. LOUIS 


Effective February 24, the C. & E. I. began the —_ 
of a daily “overnight” merchandise service between Chicas” 
and St. Louis, both ways. The new schedule contemplai® 
direct operation through, from freight house to freight “er 
and adjacent team tracks, between 12th street, Chicago, “en 
the Broadway house, St. Louis, affording less-carload ad 
chandise service through freight houses and carload or 
for house team track placement. Westbound, train ye 
leaves Chicago at 6:15 p. m. and arrives at St. Louis by 9 ith 
Eastbound, the St. Louis departure of No. 66 is at 6 P.M» 
arrival at Chicago at 8:30 a. m. 


antage to the 
In the public 


* Finance No. 8087—Application Indiana Bell Telephone Co. for g oni 















































